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Ganesa. 

Extracts from Madras Government School Books, 

Worship of Ganeba. 

“ Wo will continually praise and adore Ganesa, in whom Siva, who 
wears a chaplet of flowers plucked from the Atti tree, delights.” 

“ Milk, sweet honey, syrup and grain; these four mixed together, 
to thee will I give. Do thou, 0 majestic, noble, elephant-faced one, thou 
holy jewel, grant me the three kinds of Tamil sanctioned by the learned 
assemblies.” (See page 11.) 

Cause of Leprosy. 

“ 3. Those who, formerly, by reason of destiny, delighted themselves 
by eating crabs, breaking off their claws, shall in this life wander about 
as miserable lepers, their hands being deprived of their shell-like finp'"’" ” 
NaladujctA'j Chap, xii. 
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Note. 


This Pamphlet is unfit for general circulation. One object is to bring to 
the notice of Government and gentlemen connected with Education, very ob¬ 
jectionable passages contained in some books used in Schools and Colleges. 
Specimens are printed in full, because general statements previously made 
seem to have had no effect. 

From the haste with which the Pamphlet has been written and printed, 
typographical and other errors may be numerous; but tho gist will bo in¬ 
telligible. Though the name of the Society with which the writer is connected 
appears, in brackets, on the title-page, it is issued on his individual responsi¬ 
bility. 


J. M. 
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PREFACE. 


Tlio immediate occasion of the following Letter was an editorial in 
the Madras Times quoted below :— 

« A NEW CHRISTIANITY. 

“ The First item in the last quarterly account of books published in this 
presidency, issued in the Eort Saint George Gazette , is the following des¬ 
cription of the First Book of Minor Tamil Poets compiled and issued by 
the Christian Vernacular Education Society— 4 An expurgated edition of 
three of the minor poems used in Tamil Schools, in which some of ike old 
verses are omitted and others altered and even replaced by others neivly coined 
to remove from tho poems all allusions to Hindu religion and mythology.’ 
This description is an official one, and is not so severe as the circumstan¬ 
ces warrant. In other words here is a Christian Society taking Tamil 
books, mutilating them, omitting some portions, altering others, and, 
worst of all, adding what the Society thinks proper. The books so shame- 
fully garbled are then put into tho hands of Tamil children as tho utter¬ 
ances of their own poets and as evidences that, after all, the Christiani¬ 
ty now offered them is not so very different from tho religion of their 
fathers. It is supposed that this wickedness is for the good of the cause — 
the cause of that Christianity whose cliiefesb apostle denounced the doing 
evil that good may como as a doctrine of infamous character. The same 
apostle hurls at tho enunciators of this principle tho denunciation that 
their 44 damnation is just.” What would bo said of any one who took 
Gray’s Elegy, tho Ode to St. Cecilin, and the Dies Irce , deliberately man¬ 
gled each to suit his own views, added as readily as he mutilated, and then 
issued the shameful composition to tho youth of England as specimens of 
English literature by tho best authors? Tho very men who do not hesi¬ 
tate to copy his doing3 for tho benefit of poor Hindus would scout lnm as 
a cheat and a rogue. When Air. Howard, tho late Director of Public 

Instruction at Bombav, issued school books from which Christian referen- 

* * 

ces had been weeded, not by way of mutilation, but by the omission of tl e 
whole piece containing tho objectional allusion, who was so eager to op¬ 
pose him as Dr. Murdoch, the leading spirit of the Christian Vernacular 
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jV’clp g^ion Society P We supported Dr. Murdoch then because we believ¬ 
ed that no book of English Extracts can truly represent English litera¬ 
ture if none of them refer to Christianity, and because we need never be 
ashamed of our religion. Bub what are we to say of the men who thus 
badgered Mr. Howard, when, they now commit a worse deed of precisely 
the same character ? Mr. Howard’s omissions were denounced because 
they were deemed hurtful to u the cause.” Mr. Howard is now out-Rew¬ 
arded, because it is deemed a benefit to “ the cause” to deceive the Hindu 
people regarding the utterances of their poets ; because some narrow-mind¬ 
ed Missionaries cannot pollute their cars by hearing a schoolboy read a 
passage in which an earnest Dravidiau poet adores the god he serves; and 
because one passage inculcates fatalism and another tends toward the 
doctrines of Bishop Berkley. 


Xo Christian man who tries to judge his life by the precepts of the 
Loid Jesus can help being ineffably disgusted by the acts and principles 
of a school that has pushed itself into notoriety by loudly proclaiming 
that none but they are earnest, none bub they arc pious, none but they are 
Christians. We have nothiugto do with their own belief, and they are fully 
welcome to it: we care not that weave denounced by them as ungodly, as 
base interferes with holy things. But we do care most strongly, we do 
feel most deeply ashamed, when such men represent to the Hindus around 
that it is a Christian deed to deceive for the cause, to cheat for the cause, 
to mutilate books tor the cause, to put unknown and unacceptable words 
in the mouths of ancient poets for the cause. If the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society want school books that shall contain no references to 
Hindu deities let them make them—there are plenty of Tamil scholars 
ready and able to do the work. Lob thorn do this, and we shall honor 
them. The work the Society has undertaken is a noble one, wo wish them 
every success ; we have aided it and we will aid it again; provided only 
that it be done in a Christian spirit, and the spirit of Christianity is to do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before God. This is not the first 
time we have had to speak in the interests of morality against the doings 
of Christian Societies, and it grieves us deeply on each occasion. But there 
h no other remedy than that of drawing public attention to the evil, for 
the perpetrators of it are so wrapped up in the cause they follow with 
u0 inU( ' n ze:i ^ 80 niuch enthusiasm, and so much indiscretion, that expos* 
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i, protest, ami ordinary morality arc as unheeded as a mosquito by 
an armour-clad vessel. We appeal with all the earnestness wo can com¬ 
mand to the misguided bnt zealous advocates and agents of dishonesty 
and garbling, to remember that the God they profess to serve can take 
no delight, in wrong-doing, though done for His cause : that Chris¬ 
tianity can derive no benefit from deception, and that, even from the 
lowest of all considerations, honesty is the best policy. 

A e refer to this matter the more specially because the book under 
notice is the first result* of a movement that escaped notice some months 
back. Dr. Murdoch then wrote to the .Madras Government pointing out 
that certain vernacular school books contained references to Hindu my¬ 
thology, and complaining that this was highly improper. He backed up 
his case by more than one publication. In the very valuable year-books 
compiled by him several years back he started the question and gave the 
passages to which ho objected. In the Catalogue of Tamil printed books 
ho returned t.o the charge and gave the same quotations. Since then lie 
has repeatedly discussed his grievance, hurling the same quotations at the 
government. Anxious probably to get rid of his importunity, the Madras 
Government in a weak moment gave way so far as to appoint a Committee 
o oo into the matter. Its members were Dr. Mnrdochf tho Rev. P. 
Pcrcival, and Mr. Krishnama Chariar. We believe we violate no confi¬ 
dence, for both parties havo freely ventilated tho question, in stating that 
there is little probability of tho Committee arriving at any useful result. Two 
members urge that if school books aro to contain Tamil poetry, tho poems 
should be printed as they stand, for in no other way can they be fairly 
treated or represent Tamil literature. They urge further that if special 
school-books arc required for Missionary schools, such books should bo 
drawn up for tho purpose, seeing that there is no possible necessity for the 
use of ancient Tamil poems, and that in almost all cases European school 
books havo been written for thoir special purpose, or else consist of short 
unaltered extracts chosen for their special suitability. They argue, fur¬ 
ther, that to make an author speak iu a way of which ho never dreamed 
is immoral; that to include passages referring to Hindu mythology is not 
to teach their truth, any more than to read Homer add Virgil in an Eng¬ 
lish school is to teach tho truth of tho Roman and Greek mythologies > 

* Tho book was first published soven years ago. 

t This is a mistake. There arc only two Members. 
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hat£m the early poofs and many of the lafer ones the terms Vishnu and 
Siva are always employed to represent the one great God, while the tenor 
of the poems is altogether opposed to the gross Puranic idolatry. The 
third member insists that all this is nothing whilst the books contain a 
single reference to any heathen deity or ceremony; that every Christian 
man must shudder at the thought that such a reference should remain in 
a Government school-book ; that he will have the altered books. Tho 
delay in the decision has provoked him fo cut the gordian knot, and tho 
Society he represents has issued the new edition of the Miror Poets to 
which the former part of this article refers. The public will feel that if 
this book is the sort of thing that it is sought, to impose upon the studious 
youth of this country, all our manliness, all our morality, and all onr 
Christianity revolts against it. 


<c But this is not all. We believe we are correct iu saying that Dr. 
Murdoch has asserted that if his views be not accepted he will c raise 
Exeter Hall 1 agaiusfc his opponents; that lie has used this or a similar 
expression with a view to compel acquiescence in his plans under penalty 
of being denounced from the platform at Exeter Hail as opposers of 
Christianity. We will not comment upon this matter now, but rather 
give Dr. Murdoch the opportunity of denying or explaining it. In any 
case we cannot close this article without publicly stating our knowledge 
that there are but few Missionaries who approve of aiding the cause they 
serve by violating the precepts of their religion. Wo have every reason 
to honor the great body of the men who are engaged iu that most weari¬ 
some and must trying task of endeavouring to propagate Christianity iu 
this country. We shall be deeply grieved if any word of ours be deemed 
to throw any reflection either ou tlie work, the character, or the objects of 
the mission agents. Our remarks are purely and entirely intended to 
denounce a small and mischievous class who throw a slur on the whole 
body by acting in tbe name of Christianity on a principle which Christi¬ 
anity most strongly condemns—who take for their motto, Nothiug is evil 
which we think will promote the cause—and are among those who say 
4 l^©t us do evil, that good may come/ We shall do the mission cause 
an enormous benefit if by any honourable means we can ensure that 
Christian work shall not be hindered and disgraced by the nse of unchris¬ 
tian means. — Dei. It lb 1 
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Charles Trevelyan said, “ We all need to be looked after.” 
It must bo a great comfort to Missionary Committees, seven thou¬ 
sand miles distant, that the argus-oyed iffu dr a s Times keeps a special 
watch over their agents. If the “ pious” in Madras misbehave, 
they certainly have not the excuse that no oue ever dealt with them 


faithfully. In their case, at least, the Madras Times has strictly 
obeyed the scriptural injunction, “ Rebuke them sharply.” 

Tho Madras Times, in dealing with the “pious,” probably 
thought it specially necessary to “ nail” its remarks “ \vi’ Scripture.” 
1' or this the “ ungodly” can quote a distinguished precedent. The 
Madras Times, closely following tho example, also omitted part of a 
Scripture quotation. The introductory clause, which slightly alters 
the meaning, will bo found at page 218. 

But there was good reason for the severity of the Madras Times. 
When a trembling young culprit is first brought before a Magis¬ 
trate, leniency is very properly shown. The case, however, is 
altogether different with hardened “old offenders." Hero justice 
demands an exactly opposite course. The Editor feelingly says, 
“ This is not the first time we have had to speak in the interests" of 
morality against the doings of Christian Societies, and it grieves us 
deeply on each occasion.” 

A\lien young officers “wallop niggers” they have the consola¬ 
tion for this painful duty that not only do the “ niggers” like it, but 
it does them good . This comfort is denied to tho Madras Times . Tho 
“pious are utterly incorrigible. The Editor can scarcely find terms 
to describe their callous insensibility. The plucky rhinoceros in the 
Feople’s Park cannot be used in illustration of their hides. No, 
“ expostulation, protest, and ordinary morality are as unheeded as a 
musquito by an armour-clad vessel.” 

Three days after the foregoing article appeared, the Editor 
found that its foundation was not quite correct. The following was 
then inserted 


“THE CHRISTIAN VERNACULAR EDUCATION SOCfETY. 

“ We are sorry to find that an official error in the Fort Saint George 
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Lias )ud us to pass strictures upon'a publication of this Society 
sire not justified by the actual facts. The official catalogue of books pub¬ 
lished in this Presidency thus described the First Book of Minor Tamil 
Poets published by the Society.— u Ail expurgated edition of three of the 
“ minor poems used in Tamil schools, in which some of the old verses are 
u omitted, and others altered, and even replaced by others newly coined, 
“to remove from the poems all allusions to Hindu religion aud mylliolo- 
“ gy.” Upon this we argued that the Society was doing an improper 
thing in garbliug the Tamil poets. It has come to our knowledge that the 
official description of the book is essentially erroneous—that the newly 
coined matter is in the commentary not in the poems themselves—and that 
a correction is to appear in the next Gazette. We were justitied iu taking 
as correct a description of a book * published by order of His Excelleuoy 
the Governor in Council* aud signed by the Chief Secretary ; but wo are 


not justiGed in continuing an error after we have discovered it, and we 
therefore withdraw strictures founded upon a text that proves to be a 
lalse one. This we do without having received any complaint from the 
Society or any one on its behalf, as a simple duty we owe to truth aud fair 
play; and of course we reserve to ourselves the right to criticise the less 
objectionable degree of garbling which the book actually contains. For 
the same reason we regret to have commented so severely on Dr. Mur¬ 
doch. We have no sympathy with his openly-ex pressed views with re¬ 
gard to Tamil literature, but will not, ii\ a good cause, condescend to 
employ ill-weapons against any man or refuse to acknowledge a mistake. 
The compiler of the official catalogue must bo left to explain his error to 
those more immediately concerned.** 

The “ungodly” are supposed to have a monopoly of “honesty 
the “ pious ;> are drawn to the life in " Pecksniff.” The Madras Times 
is not asked to soar to the lofty heights of morality of which the 
t{ pious” are reminded. Lower grounds will bo taken. Before a 
“ Christian Society” is again charged with “ deceiving for tlxe cause, 
with cheating for the cause / 5 with “ dishonesty aud garbling/’it will 
be well to remember the Roman maxim, Audi alteram partem ; or 
frhe very good Tamil proverb, “ The case in which only one side is 
hoard, is straighter than a Iiue/ J 
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To 

Tub Eight Hon. FRANCIS NAPIER, Baron NAPIER, K.T., 
Governor of Fort St. George, and 

Chancellor of the Madras University. 

My Lord, 

\ our Lordship’s administration has been marked by the Third 
Stage in the Government Educational System of this Presidency. 

Half a century has not yet elapsed since the Madras Govern¬ 
ment first took up the education of the people. "In 1826, under 
th- government of Sir ikomas Munro, a Board was appointed at 
esidency to oiganize a system of public instruction, with 
auhonty to establish two principal schools in each Collectorate and 

mfuioi school in each Talook, and to enquire and report on 

t ie measures to be adopted for the general advancement of educa¬ 
tion.”* 

Ihe failure of the first efforts, and the various measures subse¬ 
quently adopted, need not bo described. I pass on to what may be 
called the Second Stage. In 1854, during the administration of 
Lord Hams, the celebrated Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, the 
Magna Charta of Government Education in India, was received. A 
i-h rector cf Public Instruction was appointed, and steps were taken 
o lt-organise the Madras University 

The .Third Stage has commenced during your Lordship’s ad¬ 
ministration. Means have been adopted for the establishment of 
°ols throughout tho Presidency under Local Boards, somewhat 
rese mbling tho se recently constituted in England. 

Uep 0i t on Public Instruction in tho Madras Presidency for 1854-55, p. 2. 
t Its original establishment is duo to Lord Klphiu 3 tone. 
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The Court of Directors sanctioned an annual grant of Rs, 
50,000 (£5,000) to provide for the cost of the Schools established by 
Sir Thomas Munro. In 1854-5 the educational expenditure seems 
to have been Rs. 140,824, (£14,982-8-0)*. In 1869-70 the total out¬ 
lay was Rs. 1,151,476 (£115,147-12-C) and the number of pupils in 
Government and Aided Schools amounted to 105,455. 

Several of your Lordships predecessors in office have taken a 
warm interest in education. This has especially been the case since 
1854. The “ Great Sepoy War” and consequent financial pressure 
retarded progress; but, on the whole, the comparative advance has 
been great. It is to the credit of the Madras Government that 
education has been fostered to the utmost extent, and when general 
retrenchment in expenditure has been unavoidable, schools have 
been the last to suffer. 

In view of the future rapid extension of education, it is very 
desirable to scrutinise, with, the utmost care, the present system, 
and to suggest any improvements which seem necessary. In sub¬ 
mitting the following observations to your Lordship, I do not ven¬ 
ture upon a subject which is new to me. For upwards of thirty 
years I have been more or less connected with education at Homo 
or in the East. I have eleven times made the circuit of India, exa¬ 
mining schools in each of the great Provinces ; with a view to im¬ 
provements in my own work, I liavo visited every country in Europe 
noted for its educational system, as well as crossed the Atlantic. I 
must confess, however, that in view of your Lordship's spcody de¬ 


parture, I have been compelled to write hastily. 

My first attempt to draw attention to the objectionable passages 
found in some of the Vernacular School Books in common use was 
in 1856. I then wrote as follows :— 

“ The writings of tho Tamil moralists, held in the highest estimation by 
the people, though excellent in many respects, contain passages inculca¬ 
ting idolatry, astrological superstitions, and a contempt for females.”+ 
A few quotations were given in proof. 


* Report of I’ublic Instruction for 1854*55, p. 5, and para, cclxv. 
f Report of the South India Christian School Book Society for 18o6, p. 19. 
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TAMIL MINOR POETS. 

Society with which I was connected afterwards determined 
to issue an expurgated edition of the Tamil Minor Poets. The 
course adopted was as follows : 

The Rev. Dr. Caldwell, the Rev. H. Bower, ; ad the late Rev. 
Dr. Winslow were each furnished with a copy of the work, and asked 
to mark the stanzas they considered objectionable. The books, with 
their notes, were handed over to a Sub-Committee, composed of the 
Rev. Messrs. Bauboo, Satthianadhan, and Winfred. They were asked 
not to alter or add ; but simply to omit. Mr. Bauboo, upon whom 
tho work chiefly devolved, consulted some of the best pundits in 
Madras with regard to the meanings of doubtful stanzas. The proof 
sheets were revised by the Rev. H. Bower, The Sub-Committee, 
as Tamnlians, wishedj to retain as much of their admired national 
poetry as they could. A list was given at the end of each poem 
of the verses omitted. 

I did not expect the University or Government to adopt au 
edition prepared as above; but I sent a copy to the Senate, propos¬ 
ing that a Committee should be appointed to revise the Tamil 
Classics prescribed for study. Though this was not agreed to, I 
received tho following letter from the Registrar :— 

“ Sir, I havo tho honour to stato that your letter and the accom¬ 
panying copy of Expurgated Edition of the Minor Poets were laid before 
the Syndicate at their last meeting, when it was Resolved to remove tho 
restriction relating to tho Edition published by tho Director of Public 
Instruction,* and to direct tho Examiners to make their selections from 
the Edition you submit: This will obviate any disadvantage which might 
otherwise attend the examination of those who uso only the Expurgated 
Edition. 

I have tho honor, &e., 

P. Perciyal, 
Registrar. 

Registrar’s Office, \ 

1st December, 1864. ) 

* This referred to tho note in the Universitv Calendar, u The edition Bold at the 
Uorernment Book Depot ” 
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__ above is not very satisfactory. Examiners were to select 

from the Expurgated Edition, simply to prevent disadvantage to those 


who used it. 

The subject was also brought before the Director of Public In¬ 
struction, but without effect. 


During 1865, I was engaged in the preparation of a Classified 
Catalogue of Printed Books in Tamil. Specimens were collected of 
all procurable, and notices were given of their contents. 

In the Introduction I enaeavoured to draw attention to the 
character of some of the University and Government School Text- 
Books in India. This portion of the work was published separately, 
and a few copies were printed for •private circulation only of some 
specimens of objectionable passages. Copies were sent to tho Re¬ 
gistrars of tho Calcutta and tho Madras University, with letters beg¬ 
ging their attention to the subject. A courteous reply was received 
from the Registrar of tho Calcutta Univorsity to tho effect that steps 
had been taken to prevent the selection of improper books in future. 

lNO acknowledgment reached mo from the Senate of the Madras 
University. Ihis would not have mattered, if satisfactory selections 
had afterwards been made. I found, however, to my great regret, 
that a work containing more abominable passages than any I had com¬ 
plained of had been prescribed for 1870. Edition after edition was 
also printed by the Director of Public Instruction of the Tamil 
Minor Poets.* 


In February 1870,1 formally addressed your Lordship’s Govern¬ 
ment on the objectionable passages in some of the books printed 
for the Director of Public Instruction. I cheerfully acknowledge 
that the subject received careful attention from Government, and 
the plan proposed deserved a fair trial. 

A recent editorial in the Madras Times , quoted in tho Preface, 
seemed to »show that the plan proposed was a failure, and that every 
argument I had hitherto used had been unsuccessful, so far as that 


* In January 1870, an edition of 10,(XX) copie3 was i rioted. See Catalogue for First 
Quarter. No. 74. 
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was concerned. “ We have no sympathy with his (Dr. 
Murdoch’s) openly expressed views with regard to Tamil literature.” 
After this- “ weary waiting’' for fifteen years. I have at last thus 
publicly addressed your Lordship. I frankly admit that I do so, 
partly because iu such a form the suggestions will receive more 
attention than would otherwise be the case. 

In thus coming forward, I feel that I am not “ braying" in 
“ Exeter Hall”—making statements which none present have suffi¬ 
cient local knowledge to controvert. I am rather like the Knight 
exposed on the walls of Torquilstone, with shafts ringing against 
every joint of his armour. I have endeavoured not to make a 
siugle statement which I cannot substantiate. With regard to every 
assertion of any consequence, I have given, my authorities. How¬ 
ever, I remember the maxim, liumanum cst errare. I do not claim 
to be free from prejudices and one-sided views. If shown to be 
mistaken in some things, I shall, like the Madras Times, eat humble 
pie with the best grace I can, and endeavour to profit by the lesson. 

In criticisms upon this Letter, there is one point I wish special- 
y to be borne in mind. When a statement has been made WITH li¬ 
mitations, I protest against being charged with having made it WITH- 
°ET limitations. Unless this is carefully observed, I may bo accused 
of having mado reckless assertions, very far from the truth. 

L. B. Powell, Esq., as Director of Public Instruction, naturally 
is often mentioned in reviewing the present educational system. 
Not a single remark in his behalf is necessary in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. As this pamphlet, however, may be read by a few else¬ 
where, 1 state here that Mr. Powell is deservedly held in high esteem 
on account of his great services in tho cause of English education. 
His position shows that his merits have been appreciated by the 
ocal Government; while tho Companionship of the Star of India is 
an ov Mence of tho opinion entertained by tho Homo Authorities. 

I may be blamed occasionally for apparent lightness on a grave 
subject. But it has been found by experience that nothing is more 
telling against idolatry than a few verses from Psalm exv. Even the 
stern " Prophet of Fire” used irony on a most solemn occasion. 
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ome may be disappointed that I have not taken up the “ pro 
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blem ot problems” connected with Government education in India 
—the possibility of teaching more than mere Natural Religion. I feel 
that this is a very difficult subject, and cannot be discussed in a 
hastily written pamphlet. 

The object of the following remarks is not to inquire who have 
been most to blame in the past. Ta quoqm recriminations will not 
inend matters. Of the vile passages taught with their apparent 
sanction, some will be able to say, “ Behold, we knew it not.” What 
is wanted is to guard against the future. 


In the course of writiug I have been led from one topic to 
another, till I have taken up many more points than I originally in¬ 
tended. They are all, however, of some consequence, and whatever 
may be the value ot the suggestions offered, good will result if atten¬ 
tion is directed to them. 


Importance op School Books. 

As the greater part of this Letter relates to School Books, a 
few introductory remarks on their value, especially in India, may 
not be out of place. 

“ Give me,” says one, “ the songs of a country, and I will let 
any one else make its laws.” “ Give me,” says another, “ the 
School Books of a country, aud I will let any one else make both 
its songs and its laws.” 

A German writer remarks, “ Whatever you would put into the 
life of a nation, put into its schools.” The most effectual mode 
of accomplishing this is to put it into the School Books. They are 
read by the children when the memory is quick and retentive. 
Impressions are thus produced which remain through life. 

An intelligent teacher, if compelled to use inferior class books, 
will make up largely for their deficiencies by oral instruction. In 
India, however, except in a few superior schools, as Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, formerly Inspector of Schools in Bengal, observes, “ Tho 
book is every thing, for the Masters cannot supply what it fails to 
give.” 
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even in the case of the best teachers, it is a great advan¬ 
tage to have good text-books. Oral instruction must be limited, 
and if the pupils can read as well as hear, the lessons will bo doubly 
impressed upon the mind. 

In England any information which it is desirable to place before 
the people can at once be made known by means of the public 
journals. Here the Native Press is yet in its infancy, and pro¬ 
bably does not affect more than one per cent of the population. The 
country is gradually being covered with a net-work of schools, and 
an influence will be exerted by them which will permeate every cor¬ 
ner of the empire. 


I. OBJECTIONS TO SOME OF THE PRESENT 
VERNACULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


1. Letter to the Madras Government. 

These may first be briefly pointed out by inserting the Letter, 
through the Chief Secretary, addressed to your Lordship in Council, 
on the 2Gth February, 1870. 

Read the following papers :—From John Murdoch, Esq., to the Chief 

Secretary to Government, Fort Saint George, dated Bombay, 26th 

February 1870. 

I have the honour to request that you will have the goodness to sub¬ 
mit to the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, the following re¬ 
marks with regard to some of the books printed for the Educational De¬ 
partment in the Madras Presidency. 

2. The Government system of education in India is professedly based 
on the principle of perfect religious neutrality. If Christian teaching is 
scrupulously excluded, consistency demands that the inculcation of idola¬ 
try should be as carefully guarded against. Throughout the Tamil CQ.un- 
try, however, including the great majority of the Schools in the Madras 
Presidency, the pupils in Government Schools arc taught to invoke an 
elephant-headed idol for success in their studies, to worship Vishnu and 
Siva, to wear idolatrous marks on their forehead, to believe mi pantheism, 
fatalism, and transmigration, as well to regard virtue and vice as identical. 
In proof, I quote the following stanzas from the edition of “ Tamil Minor 
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'infed at the Public Instruction Press. The last edition p 
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68 by Messrs. Gantz, is a reprint:— 

Invocation of Ganesa. —“Milk, sweet honey, syrup, and grain, these 
four mixed together, to thee will I give. Do thou, O majestic, noble, 
elephant-faced one, thou holy jewel, grant me the three kinds of Tamil 
common in the world.”—Page 28. 

Worship of Vishnu. —“ Serve Vishnu.”—Page 6. 

Worship of Siva. —“ To those who meditate on Si-va-ya-na-ma there 
will be no suffering at any time ; this is the way of overcoming the decree 
of destiny; this is true -wisdom ; but fate will be the cause of all other oc¬ 
currences to men.”*—Page 31. 

Rubbing of Sacred Ashes. — £< The forehead without sacred ashes is 
void of beauty.”—Page 31. 

Fatalism and Transmigration. —Each must enjoy the fruits of his ac¬ 
tions done in former births according to what Brahma has written (on 
the forehead.) “ Oh, king what shall we do to those who are angry with 
us ? Though the whole town, together be opposed to it, will destiny bo 
frustrated ?”—Page 34. 

Pantheism, Identity of Virtue and Vice.' — <l He will not make any dis¬ 
tinction saying, ‘ this is good aud this bad ‘ I did this and he did that 

4 This is not and this is ;* but in his state of perfection it will be true of 
him that 4 ho himself is that’ (meaning God.”)-—Page 36. 

There are other passages of a similar character. 

3. It may be objected that the “ Tamil Miuor Poets” are studied 
simply on account of their literary merit, and that, on the other hand tho 
productions of Cowper and Milton are also prescribed as text-bocks. The 
cases, however, are not at all parallel. Objection is not made to the study, 
by the higher classes, of select extracts from the classical poetry of the 
Hindoos, but to the inculcation, under the authority of the British Go- 
vernment, of tho idolatry and superstition taught in every native school. 
Th$ Vedas have never been translated into Tamil; the writings of Avvai- 
yar and other poets form the real religious code, and their dicta are ac¬ 
cepted as infallible truth. 

4. If I am correctly informed, the Rev. P. Percival, in the first 
edition of the work above-mentioned, substituted “ worship God ” for 
“ worship Vishnu , J &c. Hindus, I believe, complained about this to 
A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., thon Director of Public Instruction. Mr. Percival 
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^fflg^j^quesfced not to alter the text, bat omit any objectionable verses. 
Instead of doing so, lie printed the original text in full. 

o. The course proposed by A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., is the right one, 
and will answer every purpose. The objectionable stanzas are compara¬ 
tively few in number, and can easily be omitted. The works do not con¬ 
tain any continuous narrative. 

b. So far as I am aware, the bulk of the vernacular books used in 
Government Schools contain nothing contrary to sound morality and true 
religion; but I believe that a few others, besides the one I have mentioned, 
require examination. I beg respectfully to suggest that Christian scholars 
well acquainted with each language, like the B,ev. Dr. Caldwell, should 
bo requested to examine the books used, and point out any passages which 
ought to be expunged. 


* / * Sooner or later an Educational Cess will be extended over the 
Presidency, and Government Schools will be greatly multiplied. It is, 
therefore, of high importance that their teaching should be sound as far as 
it goes, doing as much good and as little evil as possible. 

8. Prom the warm interest His Excellency the Governor has taken 
m whatever contributes to the elevation of the people, I earnestly hope 
t at this leprescutation will bo sufficient to lead to tbo removal of what is 

now a foul blot upon the Educational Department of tho Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 


Itch lied to the Director of Public Instruction for his remarks. 


(Signed) H. E. Stokes, 

™ Under Secretary to Government 

*ort Saint George, 7th March 1870. 

in a short letter details could not bo given. The facts adduced, 

as will bo seen from correspondence inserted subsequently, were not 

a cl ^ C1 su ® c * cn k lj y tbo Director of Public Instruction to require 

tiona] 11 ^ 0 ' * b °i ) j ep k will therefore bo to bring forward addi- 

° J Uu CVu ^ cuce * Some of the principal objectionable points mav bo 
noticed in turn. 

^ It must not bo supposed that the passages quoted arc average 
specimens of tho general character of tho books. This is very far 

101,1 tlie case. I simply wish to show that expurgation is 

nucossary. 
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2. Idolatry. 

Yonr Lordship must be familiar with the idol Ganesa, of which 
the following is a representation. 



A short account of his history may be given, extracted from 
Moor ’3 “ Hindu Pantheon.” 

« Ganesa is the Hindu god of prudence and policy: he is the reputed 
eldest son of Siva and Parvati, and is represented with an elephant’s 
head, an emblem of sagacity ; and is frequently attended by a rat, some¬ 
times riding on one, tlio conduct of that animal being esteemed by the 
Hindus as peculiarly marked by wisdom and foresight: he ha3 generally 
four hands, but sometimes six or eight, or only two. He is invoked by a 
Hindu, I believe of any sect, in the outset of any business: if he build a 
house, an image of Ganbsa is previously propitiated, aud sot up on or near 
the Bpot: if he write a book, Ganesa is saluted at its commencement, as 
he is also at the top of a letter: beginning a journey, Ganesa is implored 
to protect him, and, for the accommodation of travellers, his imago is 
occasionally seen on the road’s side, especially whero two roads cross; but 
some'.imes it is little elso than a stone, rudely chiselled into something 
like an elephant’s head, with oil and rod ochre daubed over it, decorated, 
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^with a chaplet of flowers by some pious neighbour or trav 
ns"comraon to see a figure of the god of prudence in or over bankers* 
and other shops, and, upon the whole, there is perhaps no deity in the 
Hindu Pantheon so often seen and addressed/’ 

The appearance of the god with an elephant's head, having only 
one tusk, is thus accounted for:— 

“ Ganesa, is sometimes represented with but one tusk: to account for 
which it is related in the Fur ana , that he was formed of fair proportions 


by Parvati, from the excrementious particles and impurities of her own 
body, at which Mahadeva (or Siva) was jealous and displeased. Ganesa 
was his mother’s champion, vindicating her honours and rights on all 
occasions, even against the infringement of Vishnu and his mother’s lord. 
On ono occasion Vislmu and Ganesa fought, and the latter would have 
been victor but for the interposition of Siva, who cut off Ganesa’s head. 
Parvati was greatly displeased and distressed at this event, and proceeded 
in revenge to austerities that threatened to derange the destinies of the 
universe, from which nothing could divert her but the restoration of her 
son; which, on the earnest application of the congregated deities, Siva 
consented to. But the severed head could not be found; and it was deter¬ 
mined to fix on his trunk the head of the first animal that should make 
its appearance, which happened to bo an elephant with but one tooth. 
Siva adopted Ganesa; and all the deities, to appease and console Parvati, 
consented that he should on all occasions be first invoked. 

“Another legend states, that, in a desperate combat, Ganesa, having 
exhausted all means of offence, plucked out ono of his tusks, and hurled it 
at his adversary.”* 

The god certainly possessod that quality which Englishmen 
admire so much—pluck. I cannot say whether it was this consid¬ 
eration which induced Mr. Powell to give him such a conspicuous 
place in his Liturgy. There are six invocations addressed to Ganesa 
the Tamil Minor Poets» 


u Milk, sweet honey, syrup and grain, these four mixed together, to 
thee will I give. Do thou, 0 majestic, noble, elephant-faced one, thou 
holy jewel grant me the three kinds of Tamil sanctioned by the learned 

assemblies.” p. 28 . 


* MoOr’s Hindu Pantheon, pp. 95*—97. 
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will continually praise and adore Ganesa, in whom Siva, who 
wears a chaplet of flowers plucked from the Atti tree, delights.” p. 3. 

“ Let us ornament our heads with the wonderful flower, the foot of 
the five-handed glorious one, who is the mystic syllable OM.” p. 14. 

“ We will daily praise and worship at the feet of Ganesa, the son of 
Siva, who is crowned with a chaplet of the flowers of the Cassia.” p. 0. 

“ If you worship the feet of Ganesa, who has on his head glittering 
entangled locks of hair, you will have his favour so as to understand and 
get by heart the forty stanzas of the Nanneri.” p. 37. 

“ Whoever with an offering of flowers adores without fail the feet of 
Ganesa, whose body is like red-coral, and who has an elephant trunk, 
obtains power of language, sound mind, and health of body, together with 
the favour of the lotus-seated Sarasvati.” p. 21. 

The attention of Mr. Powell is directed to another invocation, 
contained in a well-known Tamil Poem —Vela Mulcam :— 

€t 0 Ganapati* ! you who play clapping your hands, 

You who in a crack can eat six cocoanuts, 

A bushel and a half or more of bruised rice, 

With sweetmeats all to match, 

A hundred baskets of mangoes too ; 

Look down and bless me !” 

When Mr. Powell retires, the most appropriate testimonial from 
the Hindu community would bo a large silver imago of Ganesa, to 
form a family heir-loom. 

While Mr. Powell, in accordance with Hindu ideas, duly pro¬ 
vides for the worship of Ganesa, he does not neglect the Dii Majores 
— Vishnu and Siva. The duty of the pupils of Government schools 
in this respect has already been shown (page 8), and they have 
been reminded not to neglect the sacred ashes, obtained by burn¬ 
ing a certain product of the cow. 

3. Fatalism and Transmigration. 

The religions philosophy of eomo at the present day is, <l There 
is nothing now and nothing truo, and it’s no mailer ” The Madras 

* Mum tor of Altoudanta. Ho roBonihlos the Jauus of the Ronuuia. 
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seems to think it unreasonable to object to Fatalism being 
taught in Government Schools. 

I hold, my Lord, that the teaching of any error is injurious. The 
extent of the evil, of course, depends upon the importance of the 
truth. I held that, even apart from religion, the inculcation of Fatal¬ 
ism is most strongly to be condemned. Soon after your Lordship's 
arrival in India, the terrible Orissa Famine took place, when, I 
believe, about one-third of the population of a large province perish¬ 
ed. I quite admit that, from the almost utter absence of the means 
of transport, the mortality must have been great even, with tho 
most energetic race. The Oriyas, however, are Hindus of tho 
Hindus. Their country contains tho most celebrated Hindu shrine 
m India,—tho temple of Jugernaut. The people best represent, in 
some respects, the typo of character which Hinduism has a tendency 
to produce. 

Tho popular idea is that every man’s fate is mitten on his head. 
Perhaps your Lordship never saw any thing of tho kind. This may 
an illustration of Mrs. Barbauld's amusing story which your Lord- 
ship probably read when a boy, “ Eyes and no Eyes." Examino 
tho head of a very young child. .Do you not see markings running 
over the head which have some slight resemblance to native charac¬ 
ters scratched on a palm leaf? These, my Lord, arc the writing of 
Brahma.* 


It describes, with unerring certainty, what the fate of tho child 
is to be. Could you alter these mysterious tracings ? Could till tho 
powers in heaven or earth do it ? No. When things look black, a 
pure Hindu says, it is his “ fate’’ to perish, and gives up further 
eftorb as useless. Thus it was in Orissa. 

Let mo mention another illustration. A P. andO. Steamer was 
caught in a Cyclone. Tho native sailors (Muhammadans and Hindus 
a °t mu ch aliko iu this matter) thought, after a time, that it was 

* jgj “ Destiny, fate, an mi; ifcton in tho hoa<l by Brail* 

TnPt According to tho actions of previous births.” Winslow’s Tamil Dictionary, p. 557.' 
1,10 got their notion from the skulls lying about iu burning grounds, iu which 

sutures aro strongly marked. 
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fate 5> to go down, and would do nothing. Their predictions 
'would probably have been verified, if the European officers, aided by 
the passengers, had not made the most energetic efforts. 


A little reflection will easily show that Englishmen , above all 
others, instead of teaching Fatalism to the Hindus, should rather 
inculcate the lesson they have so well learned themselves~“ Never 
say fail ” 

Fatalism has also a most pernicious influence with regard to 
crime. A Hindu commits murder and is sentenced to death. Ono 
would suppose that his conscience would accuse him, and that ho 
would experience deep remorse. I by no means affirm that he is 
absolutely without such feelings; but the prevailing idea is, that it 
was written on his head that he was to commit such an act, and ho 
must simply submit to the consequences. 

Let mo now give an example of fatalistic teaching met with fin 
Government School Books :— 


“ In this beautiful earth, those that are destined by fate to live long, 
who can destroy ? or those that are destined to be destroyed, who can 
save ? or those that are destined to live by begging, who can divert from 
that course ?” Ndlvari , Stanza, 13. 

Frans migration and Fatalism are closely connected. Their in¬ 
fluence is also very much the same. A belief in transmigration is 
practically subversive of the very important doctrine of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. With a Christian it is, “ Now or Never P' With 
the believer in numberless transmigrations, his conduct here is of 
comparatively little consequence. His future chances are countless. 


Numerous passages inculcating transmigration are to be found 
in Government School Books. There are apparently two theories.on 
the subject—the Hindu and the -Jain. The former is stated in the 
following stanza:— 

“ 0 King! in accordance with the decree of Brahma, the lotus-seated, 
every body eujoys here the fruit of his actions of former birth : who could 
avoid the evils caused by his enemies, though all his neighbours were to 
help him against them? Cau you shun the decree of Destiny ?” Ndlvari, 
Stanza, 30. 
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whole of the eighth chapter of the Kaladigar * is on 
c Former Deods,” i. e actions in a previous birth. The first stanza 


is as follows :— 

As a young calf when let loose among a number of cows, naturally 
seeketh out and attaches itself to its mother; so doth the act of a former 

otatc of existence seek out and attach itself to him who hath performed 
it.” 


The third stanza seems to inculcate the atheistic system of the 
Jains. Merit and demerit, without* the intervention of a Creator, 
determine all things. 

Is there any one who does not desire wealth ? Not one. The 
enjoyments of each are proportioned to the deeds of former births: no 
one gave roundness to the wood-apple or blackness to the kala berry.” 

Cause of Leprosy. A few years ago, the British Government 
collected information about this disease. The following novel theory 
°“ its oi igin is patronized by the Madras Educational Department:— 
o. Those who formerly, by reason of destiny, delighted themselves 
y eating cr^bs, bieakmg off their claws, shall in this life wander about as 

miserable lepers, their hands being deprived of their shell-like fingers.” 
Chap. XII. ° 

Cause of Beggary ; 

0 thou king of the cool shore washed by the lakes in whoso 
water 3 swans sport amid beautiful flowers, know that the reason why 
mendicants publicly ask alms with sorrowful mind is that in former births 
they eommittod deeds leading to such a state.” Chap. X. 

, dfaJ/m Tidies mourns over tho futility of all its efforts to 

mduce the “ pious" to mend their ways. Tho following stanza gives 
the true explanation :— 

hen those who not only are not ignorant, but bavo learnt that 
w uch they ought to know, do that which is blameable, this 0 king of the 
coo shore of the wide ocean where tho water lily flings its odours to tho 
^md, proceeds from tho acts they have formerly done.” Chap. X. 

-Mie following extract from the Pancha Tantra (described here- 
affcer ) k°th inculcates transmigration, and the benefits derived from 

bv ^aofllationfi of verges in tho Nal&divar aro from ihe ‘Dinavartam: ’i } edited 

Dy hoy. p. Porciyal. 
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burning and suicide. It is a curious illustration of Hindu 
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ideas. 


The Fowler and the Pigeons. 

u A fowler was wandering in a forest with his hunting-implements. 
Suddenly a storm came on, and it rained heavily. The fowler, shivering 
with cold, stood under a tree and prayed as follows: ‘ 0 God ! thou art 
my only protector.’ Meanwhile, a male pigeon thus lamented the absence 
of his mate: ‘ My darling has not returned to-day. I wonder whether any 
one has caught her ! On account of her absence, the place looks like a 
desert. A house without a wife resembles a burning ground: he only is 
happy who lias a chaste and pleasing wife.’ 

“ On hearing this, the female, who had been caught by the fowler and 
was confined in his cage, spoke sorrowfully thus : ‘ Thoso who sinned in 
a former birth are subjected to various kinds of trouble. Whatever 
calamity is destined to happen, will happen ; that never fails. My lovo, 
this hunter has come to our house; we must afford him shelter from the 
cold. If a guest is not treated hospitably, he leaves his sin to the house¬ 
holder, and goes away with his merits. Hence, forgetting that ho has 
caught your darling, you must assist him as much as you can.’ 

" The male pigeon, on hearing this, bade the fowler welcome, address¬ 
ing him thus : 1 Friend, look upon this house as your own ; ask of me 
whatever you require.’ The fowler complained of tho cold. The male 
pigeon immediately brought fuel from the forest, made a fire, and told tho 
hunter to sit near it, adding, c As I am now a bird on account of my evil 
deeds in a former birth, I have no food to place before you. But what is tho 
advantage of living iu this body which is liable to many troubles and not 
profitable to others P It is better to satisfy your hunger with my flesh.’ 
The male pigeon then voluntarily threw himself into the fire. On seoiug this 
tho fowler reflected thus : c This pigeon has given itself up to a sinful man, 
liko mo. I eat animal food ; I have not even dreamt of a compassionate 
mind. I who feed upon flesh to increase my flesb, must go to tho infernal 
regions. The pigeon has taught me this. Henceforth, therefore, I shall 
suffer hunger, thirst, cold, and expose myself to tho sun’s rays. Thus I 
shall subdue my body, and become sinless.* After reflecting in this man¬ 
ner, be threw away all his hunting implements, and let tho female pigeon 
escape. The leinalc pigeon fiuding that her mate had given up his life for 
tho sake of merit, also threw herself into tho fire and died. She was 
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Sanged into a celestial being, and wont up to heaven with her lord. 
The fowler having seen all this, also threw himself into the fire, and ob¬ 
tained heaven, p. 103 . 

4 Pantheism. 


The Madras Times pats this very mildly, as a tendency “to¬ 
wards the doctrines of Bishop Berkely.” Indian Pantheism, or 
Vedantism as it i3 usually called, is something very different from 
tho theory of that amiablo enthusiast. It has a most injurious 
effect upon the moral character of tho people, and leads to the most 
blasphemous assertions. 

Pantheism in India is inculcated, not only in large, learned 
treatises, but in what may be called native Tracts. When a few 
years ago I collected specimens, as far as procurable, of every print 'd 
-aruil publication, I was astonished to find the number which wero 
pantheistic. Pantheism was found to be taught even in songs for 
gardeners when drawing water from their wells. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that pantheistic ideas are very widely diffused, though in sonio 
paits of India they are more common than in others. 

The ^ edantic idoa of God is “ the One without a second” This 
oes not mean, as Europeans might snpposo and Babu Keshub 
CLundcr Sen employs tho phrase—that there is only one God; but 
that there is only one entity in the universe. Colebrooko is con- 
sidexod one of the highest authorities on Hindu Philosophy. A few 
sentences, quoted by him from standard Hindu works, may be given: 

An effect is not other than its cause. Brahma is single without a 
second. He is not separate from tho embodied self. Ho is soul; 
a-nd tho soul is he.’* Illustration is proof according to popular 
Hindu logic. Tho following is used : “ The sea is one and not 
othor than its waters ; yet waves, foam, spray, drops, froth and other 
edifications of it, differ from each other.” Another favorite illus¬ 
tration is tho spider spinning his web out of his own substance.* 


According to Vedantism, a hundred and one arteries issue from 


* Colcbrooke’a Essays, p. 225. 
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the^heart. An account of its ten vital airs, including those which 
cause retching, winking, hunger, yawning and fattening, will bo 
found in Garrett's Classical Dictionary. It wa 3 with reference to 
such statements that Macaulay denounced the teaching at the public 
expense of “ medical doctrines which would disgrace an English 
farrier.” 

But the grand objection toVedantism isits frightful moral effects. 

The Hindu gods, according to the Shastras themselves, were 
guilty of lying, theft, drunkenness, adultery, murder, and almost every 
conceivable crime. A missionary argues that such sinful beings 


cannot be divine. A Hindu regards this as a non sequiiur. He 


quotes a proverb to the effect that “ the mighty are not to be blam¬ 
ed/ The gods are above all law, and can do as they please. The 
idea is probably taken from that of an old despot. The Hindu thinks 
that if he is G od, he also can act .as he likes without punishment. 


According to Vedantism, every man is God ; but he does not acquire 
the benefits of this till he Icnoius it. “ Sin is properly self-conscious¬ 


ness , i . c ., the apprehension of one's self as different from God/ 
iC The soul and God are one (jiva brahmaihyam): This is the scopo 
of all Vedanta treatises. Vedanta Sara § 15. Frequent references 
aro made to the great sentence Tat twain, viz., That art thou , or 
Thou art God ,—and Ah am Brahma, or lam God.*” 

The great object of Vedantic teaching is to enable a man to say 
Aham Brahma , I am God ! If he retains a consciousness of this , ho 
may commit any crimes he pleases without sin. Ono of the Tamil 
standard works, Kaivalliyanavanitam , says :— 



u 173. If you do not lose tho certainty : ‘ lam spirit,—all-perfect V 
you may think and do what and bow much you ever please; what matters 
it ? Like tho dream, after you have become conscious of your sleep, this 
all has tho appearance of a lie. Tho shape of bliss is *1/’ Graul’s Trans¬ 
ition. 

Tho above explains the following recent extract from a Bombay 
newspaper :— 


* Mitchell's Letters to Indian Youth, pp. 1IG and 130. 
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here is a great Sadhoonow at Akulkote—a holy man of subdued 
passions and contemplative habits, who is visited by tho devout from all 
parts of tho country. Ho seems to have attained an unprecedented sanc¬ 
tify even for a Sadhoo. Wo are informed that he is so thoroughly purged 
ft om human depravity that ho can eat beef and driuk brandy -without in 
the least impairing his sanctity or marring his purity. Ho is consequently 
a standing miracle.” 

Hating beef and drinking brandy aro, according to Hindu ideas, 
two of the most deadly sins. Tho real meaning of the above is 
that the Sadhoo, amid all, can say, Aham Brahma , I AM God* 

-this most horrible doctrine is found in the following extract 
“ He will not make any distinction saying, 1 This is good and this is 
ft&d, { I did this and he did that/ * This is not and this is; but in his 
state of perfection, it will be true of him that he himself is that/ ” i.e. God.* 
Pantheism deadens moral feeling. Tho Hindu believes that ho 
is a sorb of machino moved by God. If you ask him, who speaks 
within us ? The answer will be, God. If to convince him of his 
folly, you say, who tells lies ? you or God ? The unblushing answer 
sometimes is, God !f 

5. Muhammadanism. 

My remarks hero are simply to draw attention to tho subject. 
At present I have no means of verifying quotations to ascertain 
whether they occur in books used in Government Schools in the 
Madras Presidency. 

I hero is a general belief among Muhammadans that the Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures have been abrogated. Several years ago. Sir William 
Muir published a work entitled, <c The Testimony borne by tho Coran 
to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures/’ The object was to show 
that there is a nowhere in the Coi'fm any declaration of those 
Scriptures having been abrogated by God, or interpolated by man ; 
tluatv, on the contrary, both wero spoken of throughout the Coran 
m t'he highest terms of respect and reverence/^ 

* Tamil Minor Poets, p. 36. 

t Lenpolt’s Recollections of au Indian Missionary, p. 36. 

$ 1 refaco, p. xi. 
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How is it that so different an opinion now prevails ? It partly 
arises from the teaching of the books studied in schools. In a 
Paper by C. J. Rodgers, Esq., of Umritsur, read recently at Allaha¬ 


bad, the following extract is given :— 

“ Before he (Muhammad) cast out L£t and Uzza, 

The Pentateuch and Testament he cancelled.’* 

Lat and Uzza were idols worshipped by the Arabs. The mean¬ 
ing of the verse is, that Muhammad thought the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures more mischievous than these idols, and devoted his earliest 


efforts to their abrogation. 

Mr. Rodgers also makes the two following quotations :— 
Muhammad is 


J he Intercessor of people, the Master of the day of judgment; 

The guiding Teacher, and the Lord of the last day.” 

“ I once heard a Moulvi'e teaching the ‘ Ahvan us SafcV He was on a 
passage in the preface, ‘The Finisher of the Prophets.’ And then he 
went on to the verse, 

Muhammad is the leader of mankind and life; 

By him sinners have intercession. 

Muhammad is Lord of heaven and earth, 

He is the refuge of the day of judgment.” 

“ He C|uieU -5' l, P sefc a11 Christian doctrine, and preached Mnhammad 
according to the abovo text.” 


C. Encouragement op Trickery. 

There are moral as well as religious objections to some parts of 
the Government School Books. 

An Englishman flares np when called a liar ! Such an epithet 
addressed to an ordinary Hindu, scarcely ruffles him in the slightest’ 
When a native wishes to « rile” another, he attacks his caste or im¬ 
pugns the honour of his female relatives. 

It is a pleasing indication of progress that educated Hindus 
are beginning to be sensitive about remarks on the national charac¬ 
ter. When English papers in India reprobated cases of perjury & c 
among Hindus, the Native English papers carefully brought td their 
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i similar instances occurring in England. The following extract 
is from the Hindu Patriot , a Calcutta paper :— 

“ The London Times in a late issue thus begins an article on the in¬ 
crease of the crime of perjury in England : c It is a common opinion that 
the crime of perjury lias of late years been on the increase. It is said that 
witnesses no longer tremble and turn pale, when reminded by the Counsel 
that they are on their oaths, and that false evidence given after the Book 
has been kissed and the solemn words c so help me God’ uttered, is scarce¬ 
ly regarded with any greater horror thau a common lie or the old equivo¬ 
cations at the Scotch Custom House.’ Pity it is, there is no Sir Mordaunt 
Wells there to point out that tho people of England have now lost their 
old regard for truth.” 


Whatever may be the state of things in England, probably all 
Europeans are agreed that the foulest blot upon the moral charac¬ 
ter of the Hindus is Insincerity. Elphinstone says, “ The most 
prominent vice of the Hindus is want of veracity, in which they out¬ 
do most nations even of the East/’* Dubois remarks, “ Among 
t^e vices peculiar to them, we may place in the first rank their ex¬ 
treme suspicion and duplicity P 

1 ew Europeans in India have mixed more with the people, or 
have had better opportunities of forming an opinion of their cha¬ 
racter than tho Hon. J. B. Norton of Madras- lie says of them :— 

“ Want of truthfulness is the great blemish of the Native character 
at the present day. I am well aware that no slight odium has been heap¬ 
ed on those in high places who have dared to make this statement. But 
no fear of any personal consequences can deter me from expressing my 
convictions, if the season is fitting, and I feel that the expression is for 
your good. 


<c I will not press tho charge further than my own experience warrants. 
^ e have no means of knowing what is the inner life of tho Hindu. There 
01 e doubtless many exceptions; and the educated men, I know, are imbued 
with high principles of honor; nor are tliero wanting signs of a former 
better state of things; espt chilly I would refer to that remarkable confid¬ 
ence which Native merchants place in tho accuracy of each other’s ac- 


* History of India, 4th Ed , p. 1 ( J5. 
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^O 0 $a£s. Bat, judging of tho transactions of daily lifo from wliat we do 
see, and from wliat occurs every where in our Courts of Justice, I say that 
want of truthfulness is the plague spot of tbo Indian Nation. It crops up 
every where; it has been repeatedly denounced by the Supreme Court 
Judges of all tho three Presidencies. It would bo a mistake to suppose that 
it is confined to the Mofussil, or that it is worse there than in the Presi¬ 
dency towns. For twenty years have I practised in tho Supreme Court, 
and I can bear my testimony to perjury being of daily, hourly, occur- 
rence. ,,# 

Macaulay says of the Bengalis :— 

All those arts which are the natural defence of the weak are more 
familiar to this subtle race than to the Ionian of tho time of Juvenal, or 
to tho Jew of the dark ages. What the horns are to the buffalo, what the 
paw is to the tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, according 
to the Greek song, is to women, deceit is to the Bengali. Large promises, 
smooth excuses, elaborate tissuesof circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, per¬ 
jury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive and defensive, of the people of tho 
Lower Ganges.” 

Babu Kesliub Chunder Sen thus expresses tho above idea in a 
lecture delivered in the Calcutta Town Hall:— 

“ The great defect which these nigger-hating Europeans would per¬ 
sistently ascribe to the native character is inveterate lying and dishonesty 
This, in their opinion, is enough to set down the natives as a most wicked 
race. They liken a native to a fox (laughter)—wily, fraudulent, and mean 
—full of sinister motives, deceit, and cunning. He is born and bred a fox, 
and is destined to live and die a fox 1 (cheers and laughter.) Frankness, 
sincerity, and straight-forward dealings are unknown to him; all his ways 
aro ways of insidiousness and cunning....As a fox, therefore, a native 
should always be distrusted, and treated with contempt and hatred. Such 
are the notions of many a European in India about native character.” 

As it is well for us to “ see ourBelves as others see us/ ; the pop¬ 
ular Bengali idea of Europeans may be given from the sarno 
lecture 

“Many natives, on the other hand, liken the European to a wolf 
(laughter)—vindictive, wrathful, ferocious anu blood-thirsty. He is born 


* Educational Seeches, pp. 116,119 c 
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bred a wolf, and is destined to live and die a wolf. (Laughter.) 
Meekness, forbearance, and mercy are unknown to liim. The least provo¬ 
cation ruffles his temper, kindles his wrath, and makes him rush blindly 
to vengeance....As a wolf, therefore, he is to be dreaded and shunned. 

Tho Lecturer says {< there is some truth in these carica- 
tures. 5 * 

It was not always so in India. Elphinstone quotes Strabo to 
tho effect that “ No Indian was ever known to tell an untruth. 5J 
Elphinstone remarks that although this statement is incorrect, it is 
of importance as showing the impression made on the Macedonians * 
While tho oppression to which the Hindus were subjected by 
the Muhammadans had a considerable influence in producing tho 
present character, the nature of the popular literature has undoubted¬ 
ly contributed to intensify the effect. Many of tho tales most widely 
read hinge upon successful trickery gaining the advantage over dull 
honesty. This is especially tho case in tho well-known work, tho 
Pancha Tantra . 

I am aware that tho Pancha Tantra is tho original of the Hito- 
padesha, Palpay's Fables, and many tales curront in Europe.} 
Some of tho stories have a good moral; others are simply amusing ; 
but, on tho whole, tho tendency is bad. Of all tho animals in the 
book, the fox, emblem of the Hindu character, is the hero. It ia 
true that ho sometimes comes to an untimely end through his 
trickery; but the general impression produced upon the reader is 
that Honesty is not the host policy* 

No proso work in Tama has been more frequently prescribed 
by tho Madras University. Tho Senate and the Director of Public 
Instruction will assert that it is taught simply for tho excellence of 
the style. The native students know nothing whatever of this, and 
rather bo guided by the avowed purposo of the author. 1 The 
^ork commences as follows} 

* History of India, 4th Edit. p. 241. 
t Works of H. II. Wilson, Vol. iv., p. 1. 

X The translation is from a small work printed by P. Ycncata llow, Madras. A 
unimportant paragraphs have been omitted- 
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here was formerly a city, by the name of Patalipuram, tbe resi¬ 
dence of sucb as were rich in the acquisition of learning and wealth. 

“ There was in that city a Rajah, endued with every noble quality, 
whose name was Sutharisana. His heart being affected with the condi¬ 
tion of his sons, who were unacquainted with books and lived like dunces, 
he began to consider thus :— 

“ What benefit is there in children who are neither learned nor virtu¬ 
ous ? or of what use is the feeding of a buffalo that never gives milk ? 

“ An unbecoming son is a discomfort to the family. 

u la there a great man to be found who shall, by the precepts of Niti 
Sasira ,* be able to regenerate my sons, who are born to have merely a 
name and wander in the paths of error ? 

“ Upon this enquiry, there stood up one, called Somasanma, well 
versed in the principles of Niti Sastra, who replied boasting :— 4 1 will en¬ 
gage, that in the space of six months I will so lead them that they will 
surpass all the learned in the world : until that time be counting the 
number of the days/ 


u Hearing this, Somasanma soon after took the princes home, and be¬ 
gan to tcacb them the principles of Niti Sastra, in the form of Pancha-ian - 
tni Katci , like the juice pressed out of sugar-cane, boiled and crystalised 
into a lump. 

u Attend O princes! said Somasanma, I will for your amusement 
relate some curious stories. 4 What stories V asked they. He replied, 
4 Those contained in Pancha~ta,ntraK.atci / 4 Please to explain to us,* they 

said, 4 what Paneha-tantra is/ He replied it means five arts. Of these 
Mitrapatham , means the art of dissolving the friendship of two persons 
and creating enmity between them ; Sugirlapam means that of contract¬ 
ing friendships with equals and living peaceably with them ; Sa)iti-Vil:lcra~ 
Jcam, the art of conquering an enemy by means of an afiected friendship ; 
Artanasam, the art of losing a possession ; and AsambraiJcshya Kariatu -- 
vam 4 the art of doing a thing with circumspection.” 

It will be seen that the book is intended, not only to teach what 
Professor Huxley calls 44 the English conception of Paradise— 4 name- 


* Equity, righteousness, justness, justice. 2. Reasonableness, propriety 
3. Law. 4. Right conduct, morality. 5. Established customs. 6. Truth. WiiiBlow'a 
Tamil Dictionary, p. 182. 
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on; 3 ”* bub to expound tlie precepts of “Niti Sastra/ 3 
and u regenerate 3 ’ those who cc wander in the paths of error. 3 ’ It is 
the Text-Book of Morals which the Madras Educational System 
offers instead of the New Testament, 

Tho first part of the work shows how to get on by creating 
enmity betweeen friends ; the third, how to conquer an enemy by 
Pretended friendship. 

The Rev. Dr. Caldwell lately expressed the following opinion of 
the work in a letter to the Hon. A. J. Arbuthnot, c. s. i. 

u The prose composition most commonly studied in the classes in 
which tho Tamil Minor Poets is used is tho Panchatantra. This is an 
exceedingly clever, amusing book, but one which tends, I fear, rather to 
lower than to raise the tone of morality prevalent in the country. I notice 
that a few objectionable expressions which are contained in the edition 
published independently by native printers, have been omitted in tbo 
edition published at the Public Instruction Press ; hut the book is so 
saturated throughout with a trick}” morality that any effectual purgation 
or revision of it appears to mo well nigh impossible.” 

The Pancha Tanfcra is tho original of the Hitopadesha. The Rev. 
^ r * Kay, formerly Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, says of 
the latter :— 

M The celebrated Hitopadesha contains obscenities which are actually 
untranslatable. Some value must be attached to pert sayings and fine 
uuixims embodied in it,—but its pages arc so defiled by tales of cunning 
artifices practised by debauchees—of husbands ovcr-reached by lustful 
knaves, and, perhaps, to add zest for tho reader’s vicious taste, turned eye¬ 
witnesses of their own domestic disgrace—of a variety of human iniqui¬ 
ties of which probably the reader had no idea before taking up the book; 
-~-We say, the work is so interspersed with the refined intrigues of adul¬ 
terers and adulteresses—with pictures of self-stultified husbands—with the 
Uiost libellous representations of tlio female character, that it might with 
*UUch better reason (considering tho easo with which evil impressions fix 
themselves on the mind) he called a text-book ot {■morality .”+ 




# Lay Sermons, p. 62. 

+ The Missionary, Vol. iv. pp. 1)8*99. 
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iij stories of two adulteresses who deceived their lit 

the latter part of the Panclia Tantra, (pp. 129 andT^13o), 
are illustrative of Dr. Kay’s remarks. It is true that both meet 
with punishment, for infidelity in married women is condemned by 
Hindus; but the general influence is injurious. 

The following example of successful trickery, spiced with inde¬ 
cency, is from Kathamanchari , “ Published by order of the Director 
of Public Instruction/’ 

“A merchant and his wife crossed a river to go to a village. As the 
water was deep, the merchant’s wife lifted up her dress, so that her thighs 
■were exposed. A witty fellow, who crossed with them, seized hold of the 
woman’s band as soon as they reached the bank. 

“ 4 Why do you lay hold of my wife ?* said the merchant. 6 1 am asto¬ 
nished to hear you call my wife yoursV said the other. After quarrelling 
for some time, they weut to the king, and begged him to decide the case. 
The king asked which of them knew a secret mark on the woman’s body. 
The merchant could not mention one; but the other said, 4 She has a 
mole on her left thigh.* The king ordei’ed the ladies of the palace to 
investigate this, and when it was found to be. so, he gave the woman to 
the witty fellow, severely reprimanding the merchant. 

“ The former then went to the king and said, 4 1 am a jester. I did 
not kuow how to introduce myself to you and receive a preseut. On tlio 
way, not knowing how I might display my cleverness to yon, I did this.* 
The king was ashamed, and having asked pardon of the merchant, sent 
him away/* Tale 57. 

It is well known to be exceedingly difficult to get the real opin¬ 
ion of native Government Officers regarding Government measures. 
The following apologue, from Sadi’s Gulistan, gives the oriental view 
of the subject:— 


44 The cabinet raiuisters of Nushirowan were debating an important 
affair of state; and each delivered his opiuiou according to the best of 
his judgment. In like manner the king also delivered his sentiments; 
and Abu-Zarchamahr the primeminister, accorded in opinion with him. The 
other ministers whispered him, saying; what did you see superior in the 
king’s opinion, that you preferred it to the judgment of so many wise 
heads ? He replied; because the event is doubtful; and the opinion of 
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ajfcj-rosts in tho pleasure of the most high God, whether it shall be 
right or wrong: accordingly it is safer to conform with the judgment of 
the king, because if it shall prove wrong, our obsequiousness to his rule 
shall secure us from his displeasure ; * To sport an opinion, contrary to 
t>he judgment cf the king, were to wash our hands in our own blood : 
were he verily to say this day is night- it would behovo us to reply, ‘ lo! 
there are tho moon and seven stars.* 

7. Indecency. 

I his is an exceedingly delicate subject. I am fully conscious that 
t no following exposure of the present state of things may subject mo 
to censure from some. I beg that the end in view bo carefully 
borne in mind. It is not to gratify a prurient cariosity, not to pan¬ 
der to vice, bub to aim at checking an evil of the first magnitude, 
to attempt to raise the tone of a nation’s morality. 

It may further be said in excuse that many of the extracts given 
Lave already been printed in English, and tho books containing 
t*umi are at the present moment on sale at the Government Book 
epob. lho teaching in Government Schools and Colleges should 
o such that it may bo proclaimed on tho house-top. 

Afro appeals of a general character which I have made before, 
seeui to have had very little effect. Details must bo given to pro- 
tice an impression. While it is very desirable that tho authorities 
a ftd the public press should bo acquainted with the real state of 
things, I fully admit that the needless publication of filthy extracts 
ls frighly objectionable. 


It is true that last year Mr. Powell agreed that indecent pas¬ 
sages ought to bo expurgated; but I am not aware that this has 
P l oduced any actual result . Besides, I have in view a wider course of 
action. Let the use made hereafter of the extracts under this head 
fully considered, before I am condemned for their insertion. 

Paley, in his " Moral Philosophysays of Fornication that it. 
Corrupts and depraves the mind and moral character more than 
an y single species of vice whatsoever. That ready perception of guilt, 


* Translation by Rosa, p. 173. 
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that prompt and decisive resolution against it, which constitutes a virtu¬ 
ous character, is seldom found in persons addicted to these indulgences. 
They prepare an easy admission for every sin that seeks it; are, iu low 
life, usually the first stage in men’s progress to the most desperate villa¬ 
ges ; and, in high life, to that lamented dissoluteness of principle, which 
manifests itself in a profligacy of public conduct, and a contempt of the 
obligations of religion and of moral probity.” 

Licentiousness is also a vice from which recovery is exceeding¬ 
ly difficult. “ None that go unto her return again/' 

If Government strictly forbids the introduction of that Book 
which has the strongest appeals against immorality, it is doubly 
bound to forbid any teaching which is calculated to inflame the 
passions. Were Belial himself asked lib opinion of some of the Tamil 
Poetry taught in Colleges, I believe that, on the whole, ho would 
express his satisfaction. 

And such compositions are read by students in the flush of 
youth, without any religious check as Hindus—nay indeed with the 
most alluring temptations within the very walls of their temples. 
The dancing girls are styled " Thcvathasikal, 7 ' i. e. y “ Handmaidens 
of God !”* 

I admit that tho young men are inured from childhood to the 
most abominable language. Most Europeans in India are igno¬ 
rant on the subject. Some faint idea will be given by the following 
quotation from Knox, who, in the 17th century, was detained a 
prisoner for several years in the interior of Ceylon. During that 
time, living among the people, he acquired a knowledge of their 
habits, such as perhaps no other European has ever attained. His ac¬ 
counts are remarkably truthful, and he speaks with a plainness 
which would not now be tolerated. 

ICnox says, 

“ Some of their words of reproach, or railery are such as these. One 
brother will sny to another, and that in presence of their mother, Go lie 
with your mother , the other replies, Go you, and lie with your mother. And 
the mother will say to the daughter, Go lie with your father; intimating 


# Tho Madras Timts, Dccr. 28, 1871. 
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good for nothing. They will commend their children, when they 
can use their tongues in their own defence by scolding and say, Well said , 
valiantly spoken . They will also say in reproach, Creep between my leys , 
cu ^ lf 0Ur nose off. If you have five hundred lives , yon shall be damned . The 
worst railory they can give a woman is to tell her, she has laid toiih ten 
soils 0 / inferior ranks of people , which the}' will rather die than do. If any 
thing be stole out of their grounds or plantations, fruit or the like, they 
will ciy aloud, This was done by some low-cast begotten rogue , or, She was 
a who'ie to some inferior rank who dressed it ; and this language they will 
continue lor half an hour together, though they know not who hath done 
it. I he worst word they use to Whites and Christians, is to call them 
Beef-eating Slaves 

J-ho above described the state of things among Buddhists, 
who^e moral code is probably the purest of any heathen nation. On 
leading the extract to an intelligent native of Madras, ho said, that 
not only was such abuse common among the Tamils, but language 
inconceivably filthy” was often employed. When a Tamil woman 
ge s thoroughly excited, she rages like a fury, and makes the whole 

omhood ring with the most obscene and virulently abusive 
language. 

iho above remarks refer to the abusive language in common 
^ l ° amonn k of actual unfaithfulness among tho women is a 
lei cut question. It is not a subject about which one can talk freely, 
tud the difficulty ot obtaining trustworthy information is very 
gieat. So far as I can judge, married women of the middle castes 
are generally faithful. They are kept under very strict surveillance. 

mau ^ a y n ot speak to the wife of his dearest friend. Among 
^ ^ lo*y caste there is much more immorality. To somo ex* 

llS also said to apply to Brahman women. How far this is 
^ouect, I cuna ° t te jj. The custom of forbidding tho marriage of 
°ws, however young, occasions a large amount of vice. 

All castes arc agreed that it is wrong for a married woman to 
° Unfait hful. But it is supposed to be different with regard to 
have heard it remarked of fclioso who are blameless in this 

Historical Relation of tho Island of Ceylon, p. 106. Ed. 1681. 
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that, as a rule, it arises from unwillingness to spend money-- 3 
not from moral considerations. It is not surprising that such lax 
views should prevail in India. We know the opinion of even the 
austere Cato on the subject of prostitution. 

In the greatest Tamil Epic, the Chintamani, there is the follow¬ 
ing notice of the houses of the courtesans at the capital :— 

“ 10f> The city was filled with all the merchandise of the isles, and 
was like the city of the gods. 107. The courtesans who sell themselves 
for money, send abroad their emissaries to invite admirers. 108. Their 
houses were sprinkled with perfumes, beautified with garlands and pic¬ 
tures, and their beds strewed with flowers. 109. Even kings desired 
their houses, so brilliant with ornaments, so scented with perfumes. 110. 
Their houses were filled with enchanting music. 111. Their houses 
were changed from night to day by precious geins, and from day to night 
by clouds of dark perfume.” 

Only a summary is given of the full, glowing descriptions con¬ 
tained in the poem. Instead of being followed by the stern denunci¬ 
ations found in the Proverbs of Solomon, the author, without a single 
condemnatory remark, passes on to another subject. And, indeed, 
as a Hindu , he could not well do otherwise. Even heaven has its 
courtesans f 

I shall now endeavour to show that the subject under considera¬ 
tion deserves the immediate notice of Government, 

The saying of the Roman emperor, Perdidi diem! is well known. 
One of the Text Books of the Madras University teaches an exclamation 
of a somewhat different character. A Tamil work, called Thirikadu- 
kam, was prescribed for the Matriculation Examination in 1871.* 
A native published an English translation of the work for the use of 
students. Stanza 44 is rendered as follows :— 

“ The day that has been passed away without guests ; the night that 
has rolled away without the embrace of gracefully adorned tv omen; tlio 

morning that has been spent without bestowing a gift upon the needy;_ 

these three are sources of grief to the sensible.” 

The following stanza occurs at page 51 of Tamil Minor Poets : 




* Madras University Calomlar, 1871-7L’, p. 77. 
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Inexhaustible learning is attainable only by those who excel in 
observation; not by those who smile in vain self-conceit. Though woman 
possess charms which Lachmi might envy, they cannot be enjoyed by an 

hermaphrodite.” 

-ilie Madras University prescribed in 1864, for the First Exami- 
on in Aits, 272 Stanzas of the Neishada. f( The Edition sold at 
o Government Book Depot/** The following year the portion 
j ^ ed ” as ^ rom btauza 273 to 423. This composition is so high- 
3 ^ a ucd by the Tamils, that it is called the “ nectar of poets/* 
1S an 3 Station of the Sanskrit Nalaand Damayanti. It is thus 
noticed by the Rev. P. Percival, late Registrar of the Madras Uni- 
Call 1 ^ UUC ^ ^ >r0 ^ CSSOr Vernacular Literature in the Presidency 

rich stories are treated so as to command admiration as far as 

contai and description are concerned, but not unfrequently 

tt a VGln wbose tendency is essentially and grossly immoral. 
India’s *u U ^-° ^ eau ^ u ^ 6 t°ry of Nala and Damayauti, that in the hand of 
as it exist UStd ° US dlaraa t* c bard 80 inimitable and free from objection 
and li r *** ^ form, has been so interlarded with poetic license 

a select j^ 60088 * ^ at on expurgating one of its versions for the use of 
ole e ° i C ^^ >VaS °k b £ ed to ex I )un £ e upwards of five hundred out of 
. . , ^dica stanzas. It is not meant that the Hindoos are exclusive 

land 2 f * U8to 5 dramatists and novelists of Europe, even of Eng- 

tern- • mSli evidonce to tbe contrary. But the Hindu exceeds the Wes- 
jrns in his utter transgression of all bounds of decency. No conception 
o foimed of some of the productions of the Hindus; they are grossly 
mvagaut in the fertility of licentiousness. ”+ 

Tan *1 xt *°^ 0w * n £ translations are from the Dinavartamani —a 
\ x ^ ® Ws Paper, edited by Mr. Percival, 
bi s an ’. ^ reasou of the blessing of Damana, the sage renowned for 
distiii'mi 1 ]^ 09 ’ ^ 0l ^ uue t° be blessed with a daughter who is 

resembL^ ^ dar ^» an d large eyes, with shining breasts and lips 
__ 111 k r c °ra], and who is so beautiful that it is impossible to iind hex* 


* Madras University Calendar, 18G3-61 p. IS. 
t Land of the Veda, p. 122. 
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[g the celestial maidens adorned with choice jewels, oramong 
the maidens of the lower world whose teeth resemble the ends of feathers 
just plucked, or among the daughters of men whoso breasts are like open¬ 
ing flowers—she may indeed be regarded as beauty itself incarnate.* 

103. “ 0 king, who, to thy enemies art powerful as a lion and terri¬ 
ble as thundor, upon seeing the virgin unequalled even among celestials, 

I was at a loss where to seek a suitable consort of round shoulders and 
fitted to ombrace her young bosom, beautified by sandal paste and adorned 
with jewels ; there was not one to be found in all the three worlds. But 
when I saw thee, the damsel adorned with bracelets was recalled to my 
memory. 

104. “ 0 king, it is as difficult for thee to enjoy the privilege of em¬ 
bracing tbe bosom of the young damsel distinguished by florid cheeks, 
and smiling features, as it is for the lily to receive the rays of the moon 
when hidden by dark clouds. The gods themselves were enamoured of 
her. I will impress her mind with thy beauty to prevent her from reci¬ 
procating their affections.” 

148. “ 0 thou full-breasted damsel.** 

149. “ 0 thou whose young growing breasts resemble the tender 
petals of tho lotus.** 

168. “ 0 thou whoso breasts resemble the rounded hills.’* 

178. “ The king who had the courage of a lion, revolving in his mind 

the communication of his full-breasted queen, and considering that tho 
slender-waistod damsel had arrived at maturity, fixed a day for the mar¬ 
riage and sent out invitations to heroic kings.” 

The foregoing stanzas are from the portion prescribed for the 
First Examination in Arts. The following extracts are from the 
continuation of the translation published in the Dincivartamani, 
with this heading; “N. B. The edition used is that published by 
the Director of Public Instruction.” 

25. “ Maidens smeared their round breasts, whose weight caused 

their slender waists to bend, with paste of sandal.” 

46. “ Damayauti whose breasts resembled the buds of tho unblown 

Kunku flower.** 

50. “ They sprinkled powder like gold dust on the bosom covered 

with beauty spots and which the breasts had taken possession, unmindful 
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doing tho slender waist, already bent with the superincumbent 
weight, would soon break.” 

60. “ The goldeu breasted Damayauti.” 

62. “ 0 Damayanti whose swelliug breasts.” 

63. “ Hear, 0 Damayanti, whose breasts are prominent.” 

64. “ 0 Damayanti wearing a jewelled girdle, the numerous kings 
seated here desiring to press thy youthful bosom.” 

73. u Damayanti whoso swelling breasts excite desire in the be¬ 
holder.” 




10k “ The chaplet with which Damayauti, whose broad eyes resem¬ 

bled the honeyed kuvalai flower and whose lips were roseate, adorned 
the shoulders of Nala appeared as conspicuous as the cascade which boro 
down innumerable gems as it rushed down the side of Mount Meru. And 
Nala whoso strong arms were decked with radiant epaulets, was overjoyed 
as a ru tted elephant while iri the company of its mate.” 

Stanzas 65, 70, 71, 72, 79, 92, 93, and 100 contain expressions 
similar to those quoted. 

A he above extracts are from the expurgated edition sold at tho 
Government Book Depot. As it does not contain any notes, stu¬ 
dents to understand fully the poem, would require to refer to tlio 
complete Native edition, with the commentary. As the verses aro 
numbered differently, all of them would have to be examined. In 
their search they would find, in compliance with the rules of Tamil 
poetry, a glowing description of every member of .Damayanti. In 
preparing for the examination for 1865, they would come across, in 
the complete edition, scenes which took place in the bridal bed¬ 
chamber : also as laid down in the Grammar, AgaporuL 
_ ^ has often been noticed that a Hindu pundit,* instead of pass- 

* A native B. A., connected, I believe, with a Government Institution, 
^as asked to set some questions on tho portion of tho Kural prescribed for the 
• A. Examination in 1871. One of the at h Hed was tho following:— 

The desire of the unlearned to speak (in an assembly,) is like a woman without 
hi easts desiring (the enjoyment of) womanhood.’* 

Or rather, to do3iro (to listen to) tho words of an unlearned mau, is like deair.ng 
tho womanhood of ono without breasts.” Drew’B translation of the Ivural.Vol ii. p. 141. 


1 hope there is raoro sense of decency among Graduates as a class. 

5 
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5ver anything indelicate, seems to revel in it, aud delight in 
explaining it in disgusting detail. 

Such a work as the Naishada, even though expurgated, 
should be struck out of the University list, and excluded from 
schools, 

I brought the above extracts and remarks about the Naishada 
before the Madras University early in 18G6. The extracts were print¬ 
ed for “ Private Circulation onlyP As already mentioned, no acknow¬ 
ledgment was received. 

A portion of the Naishada is down again for the B. A. Exami¬ 
nation in 1873, viz. verses 506-638.* 

The same tale of Nala and Damayanti is also contained in the 
Xda Venba , prescribed for the Matriculation Examination in lSGG.t 
The following is a translation of five verses which appeared in the 
Dinavartarnani of August 25th, 18GG. 

“ 1G7. He (Nalan) whoso war lance may be compared to burning 
fire, and the maiden (Damayanti) each pressing so close to the other’s 
body as not to appear two bodies, became united like water with water. 

“ 168. As her lance-like eyes wandered from her ear ornaments to 
the life of her husband, and thence to her tresses which were like dark 
clouds ; folding her breasts which excelled the chessmen of conical shape, 
she urged war against the breast of him the bright rays of whose weapon 
could dispel even darkness, as her (lustful) desire increased. 

“ 169. The river of lust which flowed from the virgin with soft 
raveu tresses who was engaged in this conflict, breaking its confines, over¬ 
flowed in the field-like breast of the hero (Nalan) and there drying left a 
fragrance like that of the sandal mixture. 

“ 170. The king who possessed elephants which inflicted death in 
the raging battle, joined himself to the maiden, while her breasts assumed 
a faded appearance, her cloud-like tresses were dishevelled, her red fish-like 
eyes sought her ears, aud the bracelets on her beautiful hands rattled 
against each other. 

41 171. After their marriage ceremony had been concluded by his 


* Madras University Calendar, 1871-72, p. 83. 
f Bo. do. 1866-67, p. 89, 
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the tender hands of his bride in his broad palm, while joy reign¬ 
ed over the whole earth, the maiden with the bright forehead and himself 
lived together for a long time.” 

The journal containing the above is now before mo. That it 
did not excite a burst of indignation on the part of the English 
press, I can only account for from its appearance in a newspaper, the 
great bulk of which is in Tamil. 

One of the Tamil subjects for the B. A. Examination in 1870 
Was ff Chintamani, 1st Book.”* Let me give an English summary 
of some of the verses taken from the edition now on sale at the 
Government Book Depot and included in the Catalogue. 

The description of the person of the queen includes 72 lines* 
Iwo or three stanzas may be quoted :— 

“ 165. Her face was like the full moon, and her forehead like the 
young moon both enjoined ; her nose and her mouth were symmetrical; 
her smiles afforded pleasure. Even the beautiful Urvasi , one of the celes¬ 
tial courtesans, would be fascinated by > *aiya’s clmrms, and wish she her¬ 
self was a man. 171. Her breasts were like carved caskets, ornamented 
with black diamonds, objects of desire. 172. Her navel was like a little 
whirlpool, her stomach like the palms of the hand, and her waist impercep- 
tibly slender. 173. Below the navel it was like the hood of a snake and 
the circular platform of a car. 174. Her thighs were like the proboscis of 
an elephant, and the spadix of the tender plantain, soft as cotton.” 

The following is part of the bridal chamber scene :— 
e 189. Their sexual intercourse was like that of snakes, their love 
was like that of swans; their enjoyment like that of the wild ox, and their 
happiness like that of the celestials. 190. He enjoyed her as if she were 
ambrosia, and she enjoyed him as if he were wine. 191. He enjoyed her 
as the elephant does the sugar-cane, and like the bee does the honeyed lo- 
* us * 192. She was crystal, and he was reflected in her, she was like 
ddicious fruit, and he like the flying fox enjoyed her.” 

A portion of tlie Tamil version of the Ramayana is usually 
pi escribed every year for one or other of the University Lxamiua- 
^°us. I give two specimens of the filthy passages interspersed* 




* Madras University Calendar, 1809*70, p. 101. 
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found that it was lie (Rama) who was 
enlarged‘within her beautiful garment.” 


‘As soon as she (Sifca) 
coming with, the Muni, her — 

Karmuga Padalam, Stanza 62. 

u By the pressure of the shoulders of males, whose strength surpassed 
that ot mountains, and of the-of females which extended even 


beyond their garments, and of their breasts which were striking one 
against another, the waters of the tank overleaped the banks.” Nir 
Viliattu Padalam, Stanza, 18. 

.The above are from the Bala J^andam. The Aranya Kandam, 
prescribed for the B. A. Examination in 1872, contains stanzas 
equally objectionable. My informant says, “ In fact, it will not be 
difficult to pick up passages of this sort from any part of the 
Ka may an a.” 

ant of time lias prevented inquiries about the other great 
epic, the Mababharata. Williams saj^s, 

e must also make allowance for the difference in eastern man¬ 
ners; though, alter conceding a wide margin in this direction, it must 
be confessed that the disregard of all delicacy in laying bare the most 
revolting particulars of certain ancient legends which we now and then 
encounter in the ancient Indian epics (especially in the Mababharata) is a 
serious blot, and one which never disfigures the pages of Homer, notwith¬ 
standing his occasional freedom of expression.”* 

But it may be urged that the Government Vernacular School 
Books, also contain warnings against the vice. Which Hindu god is 
to say, Thou shall not commit adultery? According to their own 
Sastras, the gods of the Hindus were guilty of the most shameful 
crimes. 

There is no writer on mythology whose works I read with 
greater pleasure than those of Professor Max Muller. I fear, how¬ 
ever, that English readers are apt to draw erroneous conclusions from 
one or two of his essays. Some may think it even wrong to charge 
the Hindus with idolatry. It is true that this must depend upon 
the meaning of the term. The author of “ The Eclipse of Faith 0 
gets merry over Professor Newman's definition—" to worship as 


# Indian JSpic Poetry, p. 41. 
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^and infinite one whom we lenow to be imperfect and finite 

this is idolatry, and (in any bad sense) this alone. The word 

must be reserved for the cases in which a man degrades his ideal by 
worshipping something that falls short of it.” Professor Rogers 
Warns Theodoro Parker's “ savage, his hands smeared all over with 
humau sacrifice/' to be careful not to worship any thing that falls 
short of his ideal !* 

Another error to which Europeans are liable, is to suppose that 
the abominable stories of the gods are mere slanders of Missionaries 
" that the myths of the Vedas, with the beautiful and poetic expla¬ 
nations given of them by Professor Max Muller, are those really 
hold by the people. The actual Vedas are as much unknown to the 
majority of Brahmans in the 2 \imil country as Joe Smith’s Book of 
Mormon. They never saw a copy ; they could not decipher the very 
Nagri title . If told that the Vedas say so and so, they think the 
Missionary is attempting to palm off a lie upon them, and are as un¬ 
convinced as the bulk of the supporters of Infallibility by the state¬ 
ments of Dr. Bollinger. This is not theory but fact Quotations 
hv the score might be cited from the Sacred Books at present 
yiown to the Tamils and held in the highest estimation by them, 
in pi oof of what is asserted by Missionaries. 

Let me quote two attempts at caution against licentiousness 
given in the Madras Government School Books. 

The poetical warning is as follows 
A Those base ones devoid of moral rectitude, who in a former 
irrh j hided up themselves by force of passion to the amorous embraces 
full-breasted matrons the wives of others, appear again on tho stage of 
as impotent wanderers.” Naladiyar , Chap. XIII. 

Iho following prose dissuasive is found in the Tamil Second 
°°k Reading in the odition of 1862. Tho English title in 
* o Luj1q of Contents is u A Lecher destroyed by a Tiger.” (Page 
71.) It has since been transferred to e Kathumanchari : u Pub- 
lished by order of the Director of Public Instruction.'’ The transla- 


# Eclipse of Faith, pp 114,115. 
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“ A rich merchant had liis daughter instructed by a Brahman. While 
she was studying, she reached her maturity. The father having learned 
this, called his daughter and told her to go to the teacher with gifts, and 
take final leave of him. She went accordingly to the teacher, with betel 
and other presents; made her obeisance to him, and asked leave, telling 
him what her father wished. The teacher, struck with surprise, arose 
and said, 4 Damsel, have I hitherto taken such pains for this useless money ? 
I have large sums presented by your father. I have for a long time wished 
to embrace you, and I hope you will not refuse to gratify my desire.’ 

“ On hearing this, the maid, who had been modestly brought up, 
shrunk with fear, and being indignant said, 4 Ungrateful wretch! is it 
proper for you to desire me P Thou learned fool, thou shalt at once 
perish !’ Having thus reproved him, she escaped from him, and made haste 
home.’ 


44 As a Brahman’s second thoughts are the best, the teacher went, full 
of anger, to the merchant, and said weeping, 4 The day of your daughter’s 
maturity is disastrous in such and such a way.’ The merchant being igno¬ 
rant, asked the BrahmaD, with awe, 4 What is to be done ?’ The Brah¬ 
man replied, 6 The best remedy is to put her at once in a box, and throw 
it into the river.* The merchant believed him and did accordingly. 

“ A king who went out hunting, saw the box floating down the river. 
He ordered it to be brought on shore, and opened, when a fair damsel 
was found within. He took her out, put a tiger inside, again closed the 
box, and set it in the stream. The maiden was taken in a palanquin to 
his palace. 

44 Shortly after, the teacher went privately to the river, took out the 
box, carried it home, and kept it in his own room. Then, after dinner, 
he perfumed his body with spices, and ornamented himself with flowers. 
Having done this, he went near the box, burning with evil desire, and 
opening it said, 4 Maiden, what sayest thou now ?’ The tiger suddenly 
sprang on him, seized his throat, and drank his blood. Instead of satisfy¬ 
ing his desires, be thus became a prey to satisfy the tiger. 

44 Treachery causes misery.”* 


* Katlmmaueliari, Story xxxv. 
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iQ above filthy story is calculated to do far more mischief than 
good. It tends to degrade-the teacher, and foster the prejudice 
against Female Education. In the same book, at page 42, there is 
another story equally objectionable. 

Muhammadan Books . 

Notwithstanding the far purer creed, in many respects, of the 
followers of Islam, it is, I believe, the general opinion of Europeans 
that their moral character is lower than that of the Hindus. This 
may probably be attributed, according to Paley’s reasoning, to their 
still greater licentiousness. 

It is a most disgusting task after raking together so much 
Hindu filth, to take up Muhammadan sensuality. Considering, 
however, that like a cancer it is eating into the vitals of thirty 
millions of people, any practicable means of alleviating its frightful 
ravages deserve attentive consideration on the part of Government. 
I ho following remarks refer chiefly to the Punjab; but it is believed 
that they apply partially to the south. 

hat I seek to establish is, that the writings of some of the 
most renowned Muhammadan moralits, whose books are put into 
the hands of youths to teach them both elegancy of stylo and 
coi i oct conduct in life, along with some beautiful lessons, contain a 
mixture of passages very demoralizing in their tendency. 

Last year it was proposed that the Society with which I am 
connected should publish expurgated Editions of some of the Persian 
Classics. A gentleman in charge of a Mission Institution in the 
I unjab, wrote as follows :— 

V\ Lon I spoke about expurgated editions of the Persian classics, I 

fi more especially to the Gulistan and Bostan, because they are read 
m all th A J 

k Ver uaculnr and Anglo-Vernacular Schools of North India by 

^ °f all ages. There are other books read by advanced classes, for in- 
k ^ 1C ° : Liwan**i.jj a ti z and Diwan-i-Sadi which are vile in the extreme; 
U tte y ave uot so pernicious as the Gulistan, simply because they are 
S ° Inuc ^* Every boy that reads any thing at all aspires to read 
10 ^ u ^ 8 tan and Bostan. Passages might be culled from the Gulistan which 
w °uld make your cars tingle to hear read. Yet Missionaries are, in a 
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er, obliged to put the book into the hands of boys from nine to six¬ 
teen years of age.” 

I must again apologise for making such disgusting extracts. 
But as I have said, mere general statements have little effect. If I 
only gave references, they would be to books inaccessible to all except 
a very few. Government will move most warily where Muhammad¬ 
ans are concerned. It is necessary to produce strong arguments. 

I shall confine the quotations to three extracts from tho Gulis- 
fcan. Eastwick says in the preface to his translation:— 

“The Gulistan of Sadi has attained a popularity in the East which 
perhaps has never been reached by any European work in this western 
world. The school boy lisps his first lesson on it ; tho man of learning 
quotes it; and a vast number of its expressions have become proverbial.* * 
Eastwick's translation has been so expurgated that the work 
would appear to be, to a large extent, unobjectionable. But the origi¬ 
nal, in some cases, is very different. The chavacLt can be much 
better known from the Translation by Ross, ,f from the Persian 
text of Gentius, as used in the East India Company's-Colleges,” print¬ 
ed in 182,3, London, Richardson. The translator was evidently not 
very squeamish; but even he made some omissions on the score of 
indecency. I give three apologues which he prints in full without 
any remark:— 


Chapter V. On Love and Youth. 

Apologue 6. 

“One night I recollect a beloved friend entered my chamber door : I 
rose so heedlessly from my seat, that the lamp was extinguished by 
my sleeve :—“a vision made its appearance , which in its splendour illumin - 
el chaos; 1 was surprised at my good fortune, oxclaiming, whence camo 
this treasure ! 

“ She took a seat, and began to chide me, saying; why did you put out 
the light at the instant of seeing me P I answered; the enn, I fancied 
was getting up! Also men of wit have said:—if an austere person 
should intrude upon the light, rise and drive him with blow3 from the 
assembly, but if a dimpling smiler and sugar-lipped charmer, take her 
round the waist, and put out the taper.” 
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Chapter VI. Of Imhecilitt and Old Age. 

Apologue 2. 

u An old man was telling a story saying; Iliad married a young 
virgin, adorned the bridal chamber with flowers, seated myself with her 
in private, and rivelted my heart and eyes upon her. Many a long night 
I would lie awake, and indulge in pleasantries and jests in order to 
remove any coyness on her part and encourage familiarity. One of those 
nights I was addressing her, and saying, lofty fortune was your friend, 
and the eye of your prosperity was broad awake, when you fell into the 
society of such an old gentleman as I am...and you did not become the 
victim of a rude conceited, rash, and headstrong youth, who one moment 
gratifies his lust, and the next has a fresh object*, who every night 
shifts his abode, and every day changes his mistress.” 

“ The old man continued ; I spoko a great deal in this style, and 
thought that I had caught her heart in my snare, and made sure of her as my 
prey *, when she suddenly drew a cold sigh from the bottom of a much 
afflicted bosom, and answered ; All this speech which you have delivered 
has not, in the scale ol my judgment, the weight of that one sentence, 
which I have heard from my nurse *, that it were better to plant a spear 
in a \ oung maiden s side than to lay her by an old man in bed I— 4 Much 
contention and strife will arise in that house when the wife shall get up 
dissatisfied with her husband; unable to rise without the help of a staff, 
liow can an old man stir the staff of life ?” 

Apologue 9. 

I have heard that, in these times, a weak old man took a fancy in 
his dotage to choose to himself a wife : he wedded a beautiful virgin of the 
name of Gawhar, or the pearl; and shut her up from the sight of men 
like a gem in a casket; he made the usual display in celebrating bis imp- 
fials; but on the very first onset the old gentleman’s staff went asleep *, 
he drew his bow, but did not hit the target; for brocade can be stitched 
only with a steel needle. He set forth a complaint to his friends, and 
oilered proof; that this impndent slut had dishonoured his bouse and 
family. Such contentions and strife blazed forth between the man and 
wife, that the flame reached the superintendent of the police and thocazi 
or judge, and made Sadi remark ; after all this altercation and recrimina¬ 
tion, in what is the damsel to blame; it is thy hand that shakes, and 
how canst thou bore a pearl ?” 

0 
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' Xfc may bo said that similar filthy passages might be collected 
from Latin Poets. This is true to some extent. Idolatry, all the 
world over, and through all time, lias been accompanied by sensn 
nifty. But I do not suppose there are any passages so exceedingly vile. 
Every one acquainted with public schools at home knows that the 
indecent passages in Latin poets have an injurious effect, and some¬ 
times leave a stain upon the mind which lasts for life. But what¬ 
ever private publishers in England may do, when the British Go¬ 
vernment professes to provide an education tor the people of India, 
ifc must act on a higher standard. 

Leaving the above for the present, the course suggested will be 

raentioned under another , head. 




8. Absurdities. 

Only a few specimens need bo given. 

Jlnin comm from the Moon— I do not know whether your Lord- 
ship is aware that this is the theory of Hindu meteorological science, 

It is found in the following stanza 

“ The people of the vast- sea-girt earth are delighted with pleasant 
words, but. never with those that give pain. 0 thou who resonndest with 
the noise of thy golden rings, the sea is not, raised by the horning rays of 
the snn, but, by the appearance of the cool-beamed moon.” Nanrien, Stan- 


Agasbja drinking up the Ocean .*—This remarkable dwarf is 
said to have drunk up the ocean at three sips. A friend told mp 
that he has seep a fresco in Madras,in which Agastva is represented 
with the water and fishes pouring into liis open month. There are 
seven oceans, to which Macaulay refers as "seas of treacle and sops 
pf bnttcr.” The Tamils have an ingenious explanation of the 
,’niwo of the saltucss of onr ocean ; but \ can scarcely venture to 


explain it. 

“Imagining that you possess occau-wide knowledge, do not.with self- 
conceit, like a strong bow, plunge yourselves into excessive joy. Even the 
waters of the roaring cool ocean, Agastva, of very short stature, the 


# See Garrett’s Classical Dictionary, p. 12. 
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Rishis, will draw up 
Stanza, 7. 


with his hands and drink up.” 
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Intellectual Ghdrabter 6f Flesli'-Ealers. Sbirie of the old Hindu 
Vegetarians denounce strongly the use of animal food.* The first 
stanza in the chapter of tlie Nalad'njar, on “ The Fear of Evil Ac¬ 
tions/* liu4 tlie following 

“ The bellies of senseless fools ai'e the graves of dead beasts and 
birds.” 

A sharp llindu lioy might argue thus : Europeans eat mut¬ 
ton and fowls : and then exclaim, like the statesman, with how little 
wisdom my country is governed ! 

Beatinj a Devil out of a Tree .—In the Katamanchari (page 31) 
there is an absurd story of a woman who used to beat her Brahman 
husband daily with a broom. He told her that lie was going up- 
country lor ten days, but bade her* meanwhile; beat ii tree instead of 
himself. A devil, who lived in the tree, decamped on account of 
the woman’s beating it, and entered the kings daughter. The 
Brahman got a present for exorcising the devil, &c. 

I have Lhus attempted to adduce additional proofs in support 
of the Letter which I addressed to your Lordship's Government. 

Ihc quotations have been confined to two languages—Tamil 
and I orsiau. I know that at least some of the objections apply 
equally to Lelugu and Canarese. Every vernacular book taught in 
Government Schools in India, should be carefully examined; Books 
prepared specially for Government are, in general, unexceptionable. 
ItL the indigenous books and extracts front them which require 
special attention. 


Objections Of 'the .t)iHECT0ii oP PtrhLlc Ii^TitficTibN. 
letter tc GoVertirdent (see p. 7) was inferred for Report 
to the Diredtor of Public Instruction. HiS reply was as followsi- 
I ruin the Director of Public Instrhctioii, to the Chief Secretary to Gov- 
ei’hmeut, Fort Saint George, dated Madras, 4th June 1870, No* 
1 , 001 . 


* lu the tale quoted at page lt> the Fowler says, who feed upon flesh to iu* 
Cffease my flesh, must go to the iuferhal region. .’* 
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tli8 honour to return Mr. Murdochs letter to your address* 
dated the 2Gth February last, and 2 ’eferred to me for remarks under en¬ 
dorsement by Mr. H. E. Stokes. I also submit a letter* dated the 28th 
ultimo, from the Curator of Government Books, who was requested by me 
to give bis views upon tbe subject of Mr. Murdoch’s communication. 

“2. I agree generally with Mr. Kristnama Charry in considering 
that, while it is our duty to expunge from the Tamil Class-books used in 
our schools every obscene or immoral passage, it is neither necessary nor 
expedient to cut out every word or phrase involving the religious ideas of 
the Hindus. 

“ 3. The books are not used iu Government Schools for the purpose 
of inculcating religious doctrines; they are studied in the same way as 
the works of Milton, Cowper, &c., and, as dur English Classics would be 
scarcely worth studying, if a keen opponent of Christianity were permit¬ 
ted to cut out everything imbued with the spirit of Christian doctrines, so 
I fear the Tamil Classics would bo made very repulsive to Hindus, if the 
course recommended by Mr. Murdoch were carried out.” 

4i From V. Krisnamacharry, Curator of Government Books, to the Director 

of Public Instruction, dated Madras, 28tli May 1870, No. 548. 

Adverting to the accompanying letter of Mr. Murdoch, referred to 
me for remarks, I have the honour to observe, in the first place that the 
Verses objected to by him as inculcating idolatry, <&c., are chiefly invo¬ 
cations to the favorite gods of the writers of the Tamil Minor Poems, con¬ 
taining as usual some direct allusion to the pantheism of the Hindus ; but 
it does not seem to tuo necessary, for maintaining the principle of religi¬ 
ons neutrality, to omit these passages or stanzas any more than it would 
be to omit portions of Milton, Cowper, &c., which bear still more directly 
on religious matters. 

2. So far as lam aware, no Schoolmaster or pupil iu any of tbo 
schools Las seriously raised a similar objection to the “ Minor Poets,” and 
if every verse or passage which contains an allusion to Hindu pantheism 
is to be cut out, the best of tho existing classical poems of this country— 
in fact all works of indigenous growth and of past interest—will have to 
be mutilated and garbled—a proceeding that is not only likely to give 
needless offence to the native public at large, but would also render tho 
books less acceptable to tho large number of Elementary Native Schools 
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fuFifliose benefit they are intended, and might farther seem unnecessarily 
scrupulous on the part of Government, especially when nobody but Mr. 
Murdoch has taken exception to.tho books or would probably think of 
doing so. 

3. It must be further remembered that the thoughts,the feelings, and 
the faith of tho ago will more or less pervade the writings of Hindu Po¬ 
ets as those of other nations. The only safe course, therefore, which policy 
and the principle of religious neutrality would recommend is to judge of 
the character of the native writings as a whale, and not by sirtty verses 
selected here and there—in fact to have regard to the expressed or implied 
object of a book and not to its isolated passages which can only he object¬ 
ed to if they are sectarian or obscene or immoral. If indeed, it cau bo 
shown that the general object of the book in question is to inculcate any 
religious tenets, then Mr. Murdoch’s demands may bo maintainable on the 
principle of religious neutrality; but unless this can be shown it would 
hot be fair to complain of tho book, and auy passages containing a passing 
allusion to tho Hindu Pantheism cannot, except by overstraining, bo 
interpreted as inculcating idolatry or casting “a foul blot” on the Educa¬ 
tional Department of Government. The passages are read simply as pieces 
of literary composition in all Government and several aided Elementary 


Schools without auy religious instruction in connection with them. Fur¬ 
thermore I fail to seo the force of the distinction which is drawn between 
the Minor Poets and Milton and the Mahabharaui studied in the senior 
classes of the higher grade of schools or colleges. There is no teaching of 
religion in cither case; but there is more chance of a religious turn being 
given to the instruction in the latter caso than in respect of the isolated 
passages which occur in the Minor Poets, and which cannot possibly con¬ 
vey any connected idea of religion to junior pupils. The real question for 
the Government to consider is whether there are better class-books in 
Tamil Poetry available which will equally interest the people. lam awaro 
of none, and the 44 Minor Poets” has been generally preferred as containing 
sound moral lessons. It is useless then to mutilate the work and make it 
less acceptable to the people for whom it is intended, 

4. Mr. Murdoch alludes to the probable extension of the Educa¬ 
tional Cess at an early date all over tbe Presidency. It occurs to me that 
this very circumstance must make Government doubly cautious in not 
giving needless offence to the large mass of tho native population by 
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'lie Cess Will be (contributed, aud by whose children out* vernacular 


books are to be read. Any Christian Mission Schools which may have 


kfcrii]51&,s can omit what are czllled tlie objectionable passages, or publish 
expurgated editions as Mr. Murdoch’s Book Society has already doiie in 
the case of the Minor Poets. But the Educational Department of Govern¬ 
ment miist consiilt the wislies of the people at large, and place within easy 
reach oi their children their own favourite standard school-books, where 
it can be done without harm.” 


So Jar as known from his.own loiter , the only person consult¬ 
ed by the Director was his trusty counsellor, an orthodox Vaisbnava 
Brahman, Mr. V. Kristnama Cliarry, Curator oi' the Government 
Book Depot, Reporter on Vernacular Literature; and, as I have 
heard hint called, the real Director of Vernacular Education in this 


I admit that, as a rule, a man’s religious opinions ought not be 
commented upon in public. He is responsible olily to liis God. The 
case, however, is altogether different, when a Government servant 
officially expresses an opinion witli regard to the religious teaching 
in Govern mbit t Schools; Here it is necessary to have a clear idea of 
the man's own religious views to know what weight to attach to liiS 
recommendations. If a man with a broad Idolatrous nlark staring 
on his forehead, says that he sees nothing objectionable in the Bri¬ 
tish Government teaching Hinduism, we can easily understand the 
reason, and estimate his opinion at its proper value. Who theli is 
Mr. V. Kristnama Charry ? 

On turning up the Report on Public Instruction for 1854-55, 
i find at page lxix, Appendix A, among the “ Proficients” of the 
Madras University, “ V. Kristnama Charry." After studying 4-j, years 
in the High School, he took his degree in 1853. At the date of 
the Report, he was Acting Translator to the Revenue Board, on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 54. His income now from all sources must 
be considerable. • 

While so many of the more enlightened Hindus are condemning 
strongly the idolatry of their ignorant countrymen, Mr. V. Krist¬ 
ina Charry abides in the old paths.” Some of the Pharisees made 
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thpjr phylacteries as a sign of superior sanctity. The 
Vaishnaivas, the Hindu sect to which Mr. V. Kristnama Charry 
belongs, seem to have acted upon the same principle. According 
to the old Latin poet, the eye produces a deeper impression than 
the ear. I jpsejrt a Tyoocjcut tp giye sorne idea of the Yaishnaya 



Mark on the Forehead worn by worshippers of Yishnip 
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Sectarian mark. It is possible, however, that it may be objected to 
as not exactly representing the Vaishnava subdivision to which tho 
Curator belongs. H*e may be as offended as an Orangeman would be 
in Ireland at the display of the green flag as his emblem. I shall 
therefore quote the explanation of the differences given in Moors 
Hindu Pantheon, adding that I believe tho Curator is of the Vada- 
galai Sect. 

The profession of the Vaishnava faith is signified by a trident. Two 
perpendicular white lines are drawn from the root of the hair to the com¬ 
mencement of each eyebrow; a transverse line unites them. A red per¬ 
pendicular line bisects the triangle. The Brahmans of this sect are divided 
into two parties, bitterly hostile to each other. They are termed Tengalai 
and I adcigalai, or the northern and southern branch. The southern mem* 
bera of the fraternity claim precedence as having amongst them the gada 
or gurnship of the great teacuer Ramanuja. To express this distinction, the 
sectarial mark has been slightly altered. The southern branch make tho 
three perpendicular lines meet between the eyebrows; the northern 
make the cross line longer, and continue the centre line somo way down 
the nose. Mystically the outer lines are said to represent tho shell, discus 
and club of Vishnu, whilst the central red line represents Sri or Lakshmi. 
This symbol is supposed to be a kind of figured mantra (prayer) ; it is 
charged with inherent grace; it removes sin and sanctifies the wearer. 
Y araa (Pluto) directs his agents to avoid the men who wear it” p. 357. 

The following remarks are about tho Vaishnava sect:— 

“ One of the most striking peculiarities of tho sect is tho care and 
privacy of their culinary operations. Every meal is preceded by ablations; 
it is cooked by the householder himself* and should a strange eye glance 
upon it, it is reckoned polluted and the viands of which it is composed are 
thrown away or buried. The Brahmanical heads of the sect or Iyengars 
are a proud, secluded and bigoted section of the community.” p. 357. 

X should explain that the portrait given represents a very differ¬ 
ent type of countenance from that of tho Curator. Though I have 
not the honour of the gentleman's acquaintance, I should judge him 
to be of an easy temperament—neither worrying, himself nor any 


# liio members of his family will generally be understood. 
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body else. Mr. V. Kristuatna. Gharry is rather spare,, representing 
muro tho English idea of'a Brahman*. 

My own feeling with regard to the Hindus generally is one of 
pity. It may best be described by the following touching extract 
from an address by Dr. Norman Macleod : — 

“ H was a great feast-day in Calcutta, in honour of some of the 
heathen gods—no matter to us which. The streets were filled with dense 


crowds. Native equipages of every description slowly moved along, from 
the most common to the most aristocratic. Eire-works flashed and blazed 
vith their coloured lights. Multitudes upon multitudes in endless proces¬ 
sions bore aloft the tawdry canopies, with small images of the honoured 
deity, preceded by bands of wild and discordant music. We had reached 
tbe Ganges, and bad seen the sad and lonely funeral pyres of tho dead. 
The lights of evening were casting their last glittering gleams of gold 
upon tlie rapid waters of the old stream. While noticing the ending of ono 
ot the processions, which, according to the religious ceremonial, threw tho 
god into the waters of the holy Ganges, my attention was suddenly direct¬ 
ed to a small group by tho margin of the stream. The body of an old 
woman lay motionless upon tho wet and oozy sand—her feet in the water 
a lag ot cotton cloth partly concealing her emaciated form. Her grey 
uirs were uncovered, and her eye almost glazed with the film of death. 
I our women sat round her—they were her daughters. An old man¬ 
lier husband—stood in silence near her, but turned his face away. The 
daughters bent over their mother, and watched her parting breath, sprink¬ 
ling the holy water on her face, and dropping it on her lips. When neither 
eyeiid nor lip quivered, and life was nearly gone, then a great cry of 
anguish rose from these children to the empty sky ! And the boisterous 
crowd went rushing past on every side with shouts of laughter aud the 
Wlld dm of pipe and drum filled tho air aud tho idols floated on the 
stream; but these mourners found no comfort* . '* 

While Dr. Macleod thus pitied the ignorant Hindus, liis feel- 
3n 0 s seemed to be very different with respect to educated natives 
whom ho saw at idolatrous festivals. Like a Scotchman, remember¬ 
ing the “ baubees,” he remarked to me, “ I would not giv8 sixpence 


* Address to tho General Assembly, May 28, 1868, 
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leml” I must confess that I sympathize with him, when a “ Pro- 
ficient r of the Madras University advocates the retention of idola¬ 
trous passages in native authors. I do not accuse the Curator of 
hypocrisy in the matter; on the contrary, I believe him to be con¬ 
scientiously a zealous Yaisknava. But I rate his intellectual calibre 
proportionally. 

The Curator says, 

1. “ Nobody but Mr. Murdoch has taken exception to the 
books or would probably tliiuk of doing so.” 

If the proceedings of Government and Dr. Caldwell’s letter 
have not yet disabused the Curator of the above idea, I can assure 
him that satisfactory evidence will be forthcoming in due time. 

2. The next argument may be stated in the words of Mr. 
Powell: “The books are not used in Governor **• schools for the 
purpose of inculcating religious doctrines.” 

Generalize this statement, and it means that the Director is not 
responsible for what lie did not intend to teach. Take a case. 
When the Madras University prescribed a poem containing most 
indecent passages, it may have been said that it was merely on 
account of its literary merits. If, however, it was calculated to have 
an immoral effect, the Senate will be blamed whether it was design¬ 
ed or not. 

By a parity of reasoning, if the teaching of certain portions 
in the Tamil Minor Poets has a tendency to promote idolatry, the 
Director will be held responsible. 

The Tamil Minor Poets are read by comparatively young chil¬ 
dren, who come to school with a firm belief in Ganesa. If they are 
taught to praise and worship him daily, I affirm that this, pro taato, 
is,an encouragement of idolatry, and a violation of the professed 
religious neutrality, 

I said that, on the other hand, I did not object to “ the study, 
by the higher classes, of select extracts from the Classical Poetry of 
the Hindus.” I made this admission for two reasons. 1, There is 
much less Hinduism in them, as a rule, than in the Minor Poets. 
They are more literary than religious. 2, Many of the elder stu- 
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worship anything, either in the heaven above or in the 
earth beneath ; so there is little risk of encouraging idolatry. 

The Curator fails to see the distinction between the Minor Poets 
and the Mahabharata. Let me endeavour to illustrate it by the 
course pursued by the Madras Educational Department. 

The “ ungodly” have sometimes accused the " pious/ 5 to use 
the appellatives of the Madras Times , of slanderously asserting that 
while Christianity was jealously excluded from Government Schools, 
Hinduism was allowed to be taught. I quite admit that the 
“ pious” have not invariably followed the good example of the 
Madras Times in always first making careful enquiry, and in never 
indulging in exaggerations. I think, however, in certain cases they 
have had some grounds for their statements. Madras may furnish 
an example. 

Abundant proof has been given that passages inculcating idola¬ 
try, fatalism, transmigration, &e., are to be found in Govern¬ 
ment Tamil School Books. Mr. Powell thinks it "neither neces¬ 
sary nor expedient” to exclude them. Two volumes of “ Selections 
in English Poetry,” have been printed for the Madras Director of 
Public Instruction. Among the authors are Isaac Watts, Cow per, 
James Montgomery, and Keble. I believe the name of our Lord does 
not occur in the whole two volumes. The word u Christian” is found 
in "The Mariners Hymn,” as it could not well be altered. So far 
as I am aware, that is the only instance of any allusion of this 
kind. 

Tiie Madras Times and the Curator seem fond of the terms 
“mutilating” and “ garbling” where the “ pious” are implicated, 
hat will they call the following ? 

The first volume of the “ Selections” contains at page 51, a 
short poem by Jane Taylor, entitled “ The Best Soldier.” On 
comparing it with an .English edition I find the following changes . 

Madras. What the ivise man had said ; 

English. What Solomon had said ; 

The following verse is omitted in the Madras Edition ; 
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“Dear child,—lie felt his selfish will, 

His pride and arger rise, 

But conscience whispered, Peace! be still, 

Subdue them and be wise ; 

‘I will,’ replied the little one, 

4 0 Lord, m 3 * helper be, 

And let thy Holy will be done, 

From day to day in me.’” 

There is the following variation in the 36th line: 

Madras. From that voting soldier's life.” 

English. From that young Christwv's life.” 

At page 7, " Against Dishonesty,” the following verse is 
omitted : 

il Have not Eve and Adam taught us 
Their sad profit to compute ? 

To what dismal state they brought ns 
When the}* stole forbidden frnifc!” 

At page .9, "Against Lying” there are four verses omitted. 

At page 1?, "Against Quarrelling,” the following and son?© 
other verses are omitted :— 

“ Let love through all your actions run, 

And all your words be mild'; 

Live like the blessed virgin’s Son, 

That sweet and lovely Child !” 

At page 19, "The Sluggard,” the following verse is omitted :— 
41 I made him a visit, still hoping to find 
That he took more care for improving his mind ; 

He told me his dreams, talked of eating and drinking: 

Bnt he scarce reads Ins Bible, and never loves thinking.” 

At page 26 there is a hymn, “ A Morning Song ” J cjnote the 
Madras and the English versions of the last stanza:— 

Madras. 

“ If God will give me early grace 
So I may ne’er complain, 

That the young morning of my days 
Has all been spent in vaiu.” 
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Original. 

“ Give me. 0 Lord, thy early grace, 

Nor let my soul complain, 

That the young ruoruing of my days 
Has all been spent in vain.” 

It will be seen, that in the publications of the Madras Educa¬ 
tional Department every Christian allusion, to use the felicit¬ 
ous phrase of an old Bombay Educational Keport, has been carefully . 
" weeded out”; while every thing idolatrous has been retained. Is 
this fair? I believe the Curators private opinion on this subject 
may be best expressed by what I heard mentioned, a good many 
years ago, by Sir John Bowring. Talking with a Spaniard, he asked, 
^ by do you not tolerate Protestantism as we do Catholicism ?” 

I lie reply was: “ It. is one thing for a false religion to tolerate the 
true ; but another thing for the true religion to tolerate the false” 

Jn justice to Mr. Powell,.I must say that the above ‘‘mutilat¬ 
ing ’ and “ garbling" were, I believe, none of his. I doubt who- 
’J'J'f th ° 1)|I ' ector is now familiar with that well-known collection of 
English Minor Poems,” the “Divine Songs” of Isaac Watts. Ido 
’.' 0t ! " nk t,mt 1,0 is «ware of the process to which some of them 
" d *" 1,18 eollection ™ subjected. I believe the volumes 
were published by his predecessor, and he merely re-printed them 
without knowing what had been done. 

Whether the present Educational system of Government is the 

limn ?"■ 7 ! t,m 7 S ° ,0 " g aS “ religious neutrality,” 

|1 pnnctpleoegh,,. b. WtW.% onmed out I J„ „ 0 t s „ pp ^ 

* ovoinmont m isl.es to chalk on its colleges, “No Relmion/’— 

taimht iVlV °tr StlUCUV T ; l0Cfc,iUe8 ° f '' eVelation are ^ot to be 
c »t. Holding tins view, I do not object to the omission of cer- 

stanzas of Christian Hymns which would otherwise prevent tl ■' 

of ati telly c.iroyingout tho principle. While Mr. .Well’s BreJe 
lessor thought that Climliu, touching ought not to bo ..iron on the 
he wieheatteTW Minor Poole t„ , J0 »ip„ r|f , t J.» 

# lieport oa Public Instruction, lS 57 - 5 $. p ^ 
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I complain of at present is the free admission of all the 
gods of tlie Hindu Pantheon and the jealous exclusion of Chris¬ 
tianity. 


Mr. Powell may point to his magnanimously allowing Milton to 
be taught. But Paradise Lost may pair off with the Ramayaua. 
Besides, Milton is prescribed by the University —not by the Director < 

Any one who seriously reflects will shudder at the thought of 
lending to perpetuate, even in the slightest degree, the reign of 
idolatry in India. For a professedly Christian Government, in¬ 
trusted by God with the control of this great Empire, to countenance 
in any way the violation of the first and great commandment, is a 
sin of the deepest dye. 

There are men, however, with whom the above considerations 
weigh no more than the small dust of the balance. To them Jehovah 
and Jove,Vishnu and Siva, are perfectly alike. I shall therefore employ 
another argument. Why should time be worse than wasted in the 
study of what a Native Journal calls “exploded trash,"while it might 
be occupied with really noble thoughts, beautifully expressed? 
Suiely common sense, apart from religion, recommends this course, 

i lie last objection which I shall notice is that the expurgation 
of Native Classics would be distasteful to the people. It is very 
weL for the Curator to offer tins plea. He may quote the maxim 
in the Minor Poets, “ Do what your countrymen approve but I 
think the Government of India does not now profess to be guided 
by such a rule. 

The plan proposed will be explained hereafter. It may only bo 
stated here that I think it will be unobjectionable to the great bulk 
of the people. 

An attempt lias been made to show that at least some of the 
existing Government School Books require expurgation. Objec¬ 
tions to this course have also been combated. 

I shall next endeavour to point out the great desirableness of 
an improved Educational Series for India. 


* Stauza GG, p. 6. 
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E^PROPOSED IMPERIAL* SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS: 
1. Mod is op Preparation. 

Heed of a Hew Series.— One of my principal employments 
during the Inst twenty years lias been the compilation of a Series of 
Text-Books for Mission Schools in India and Ceylon. With this 
object in view, specimens were collected of nearly every English 
School Book printed in this country. With the aid of friends 
acquainted with the native languages, some of the principal Verna¬ 
cular School Books were also examined. I thus gained a fair ac¬ 
quaintance with the School Literature of India. 

_ Sovuml distinct Series of English School Books, specially pro- 
pared for the use of Government Schools, have been printed. The 
Calcutta School Book Society, established in 1817, seems to have been 
the first in the ficld.f It was followed by a similar Institution at Mad¬ 
ras. The late Mr. Howard, Director of Public Instruction, Bombay 
usued Mrer.lSokool Books, wlioh have had a l,„. ge circulation. 

D - 1 ' L ^rth- Wct Provinces, and J. (4a 1 T ett, 

different L 4 * } ™ Ve ’} mve also Polished & few. Private individuals in 
1 • 1 - ol India have done more or less in the same direction- 

Vernacular School Books have also been printed in the princi- 

w ( . S0 £“ aS 1 can fom an °P iuiou > tlie best for subject 

Meior T r« ani i° 0t are fc be Marathi Series, edited by 

J T. Gandy, and the Gujarati Series, prepared, I believe under 
tke direct,on of T. C. Hope, Esq., Bombay C S. 

I do not depreciate what has been done. All honour to the 
O ood men, some of whom have now “ shuffled off this mortal coil,” 
aboured m tbeir day and generation for the enlightenment of 

great country. Every Series in use has some good features, and 
loscrves examination. 

^tih, it is absolutely certain that, if the great resources at the 

command of the Government of India were used, a Series of School 

—o oks might be prepared muc h superior to auy now available. Exist 

* In India “Imperial” is opposed to"* Local.” ~~ ~ * 

T « n ° ftrSt B0P ° rt contains Bu admirable by the Secretary, E. S. Montagu, 
Esq., Queries on the Statistics, &c. of India.” h 
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Boots have been compiled chiefly by men who could give 
only a fragment of their time to tho work, and who had not access 
to such helps as are afforded by tho South Kensington Museum. 
Besides, even at home, Educational Literature has improved greatly 
during the past few years. In London, men of the first intellectual 
rank, like Professor Huxley, are devoting considerable attention to 
the subject of education. As great progress will doubtless be made 
in future. 

What is proposed is, that the Government of India should mako 
an effort to secure as good a Series for its schools all over the coun¬ 
try as can at present be prepared. The course suggested to be 
taken is as follows: 

Educational Commissioner. —To superintend the work satisfacto¬ 
rily, there must be an officer wiio can give to it his undivided atten¬ 
tion for the next three years. The best man available in any part of 
the country should be selected. 

Report on Education in India. —The first duty of the Commis¬ 
sioner should bo to make hitnself thoroughly acquainted with tho 
existing state of Education. Valuable General Reports, like Mr. 
Howell's “ Note," have appeared at various times. What is wanted, 
however, is a Special Report of a different character . 

Educational establishments may be roughly classified as fol¬ 
lows - 

Village Vernacular Schools. 

Town Bo. 

Taluk Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

Zillah Euglish Schools. 

Colleges. 

Universities. 

Normal Schools. 

Tho Commissioner should visit every great division of India, 
and personally inspect representative schools of each class. He 
should see good, medium, and inferior specimens. The average 

* Schools of different grades are differently distinguished iu differeut partB of tb© 
country. A uniform nomenclature is desirable, 
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of pupils in each, with their ages, the occupations of their 
parents, and the time they usually remain in school, should he ascer¬ 
tained. The studies of each class, with the time devoted to each 
subject, should be noted. Specimens should be obtained of all the 
text-books, and school furniture should be inspected. Translations 
of the vernacular books should be made where necessary. 




The Commissioner should obtain in each Province a Memoran¬ 
dum from the Director of Public Instruction, containing his remarks 
on the existing state of education, with his suggestions for its im¬ 
provement. Similar Papers for each language, prepared indepen¬ 
dently, should be furnished by at least one European Inspector and 
one Native Deputy Inspector. The opinions of men like Babu. 
.bhudev Mukhurji of Bengal and Babu Shiv Prasad, of Benares, 
would be of great value. 

It is important to know how far Government Vernacular Edu¬ 
cation meets the wishes of the people. The Bengal Report for 
lboP-GO says that in Vernacular Schools, 


10 ac< l“ ,sitl °n of writing, and of such cyphering as is required for 
&imp.e accounts, is all that the people really care for. History, geo- 
„t .ip iy, and science they commonly regard as so much useless lumber 
winch they are content to stow away with wares of real value, simply 
because an inscrutable Government will not aid them to obtain the latter 
without the former.” Appendix, 16. 

The present feeling of the people should be ascertained. 

The popularity, and, to a considerable extent, the usefulness 
of the proposed Series of School Books will depend a good deal 
upon its being adapted to the count •y . 

In 1859 I consulted the late Vofessor H. E. Wilson on some 
Pomts connected with the Series of School Books which I was com- 
Pding. He kindly introduced me to Dr. Forbes Watson, then a 
young man rising into notice. Dr. Watson strongly urged, as far as 
possible, adaptation to Iudia, We happened to talk of elementary 
instruction in physiology. He said, let the readers feel that the 
lesson is about their skin, &c, There is a great deal of truth in 
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The children will study with far greater interest any thing 
connected with themselves. 

Some of the best native apologues, &c. should be included in 
the Series. A competent scholar should make the most suitable 
selections, which should be translated for the Commissioner where 
necessary. Fables which are common to most of the languages 
and are already well-known, need not be rendered into English. 


Gentlemen, both European and Native, unconnected with the 
Educational .Department, should likewise be consulted. Special 
inquiries should be made respecting the Muhammadans. While the 
views of enlighteued men among them, like Abdul Latif, Esq., of 
Calcutta and Syud Ahmed Khan, should be ascertained, it is desir¬ 
able also to get at the ideas of Muhammadans who represent more 
the general feeling. 

The Commissioners Report should be printed. It would bo 
valuable in India as containing many details not procurable except 
by great labour. It would be useful to Educationists at home, 
whose aid was sought in any way, by enabling them to ascertain the 
present state of things. 

Procedure in England —The Commissioner should go home when 
the Report on India has been drawn up. Specimens should be col¬ 
lected of the best English School Books, and information obtained 
regarding the instruction given in Educational Institutions of dif¬ 
ferent grades. The Secretary of State should obtain through the 
Ministers of Public Instruction, or other officers, sets of the three best 
series of School Books used in France, Switzerland, Holland, Prus¬ 
sia, Wurtemberg, Saxony, and the United States, with details regard¬ 
ing the classification, and time-tables of the schools in which they 
are taught. 

Some time should be devoted to the study of the materials thus 
collected. The Commissioner should next visit some of the best 
Schools in Britain and on the Continent to get a better insight into 
their working, to see the educational apparatus, to make inquiries 
on doubtful points, and consult Educationists about plans for India. 
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It would also bo advantageous to go over to America. Tlie Board 
of Education, New York, has an excellent collection of the best 
American School Books. The Commissioner's office at Washington 
would yield some valuable materials. The Dominion of Cauada has 
a fair system of Education. 

A Committee should be appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India to supervise the arrangements for the proposed School 
Series, of which the Commissioner should be Secretary. 

It might be composed of the following members : — 

I. Gentlemen personally acquainted with India, and Oriental 
Scholars familiar with its history and literature. The following are 
some names which might be suggested. In a list hurriedly drawn 
up, there must be omissions:— 


Lord Lawrence. 

Sir H. B. Frere. 

Sir J. W. K aye. 

Sir D. Macleod. 

Sir H. J. S. Maine, 
d. G. Marsh man, Esq. 
Sir R. Montgomery. 

Sir C. Trevelyan. 

II. C. Tucker, Esq., c.B. 
Dr. H. Cleghorn. 


Dr. Forbes Watson, 
Rev. Dr. Duff. 

Sir Alex. Grant. 

Rev. Dr. Kay. 

Rev. Dr. Mullens. 

G. Smith, Esq., ll.d. 
Professor Cowell. 
Professor Max Muller. 
J. Muir, Esq., d.c.l. 
Dr. R. Rost. 


II. Men distinguished for their scientific attainments, or 
knowledge calculated to bo useful in India. Only a few names may 
be mentioned: Professors Huxley and Tyndall, N. Lockyer, Esq., 

r> Rankes ter, Professors Fawcett aud Raskin, H. Cole, Esq., <j.b. 

III. A few experienced English Educationists, including Heads 
- olieges and Public Schools, Inspectors of Schools, and Princi- 

P f ds of Training Colleges. 

The members of Committec would nearly all be very busy men, 
with little time to spare even for such an important object. They 
S 10uld be arrau o e d in Sub-Committees, each to bo consulted ou cer¬ 
tain subjects. The Commissioner should prepare questions for their 
consideration. The views of members at a distance might be obtained 
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in writing. The members of Sub-Committees residing in London, or 
within easy distance, might meet once to consider business, of the 
nature of which they were previously informed. The Commissioner 
would then endeavour to carry out the plans suggested. A second 
meeting of Committee might be held to review the manner in which 
the work had been executed, and give it their sanction, if satisfac¬ 
tory. 

While little would thus be looked for from most members, a 
small Sub-Committee, containing as it were representative meu, would 
be necessary to examine details. 

The preparation of the Text-Books should be intrusted to the 
most competent persons. Those for beginners should be prepared 
by such as are noted for their skill in writing for the youug. There 
are some men, highly distinguished for their scientific acquirements, 
who have also the power of communicating knowledge in an easy 
interesting manner. The names of Professors Huxley and Tyndall 
will at once suggest themselves. In most cases, however, it may 
bo necessary that elementary lessons on scientific subjects should 
be simplified by persons accustomed to write for children. Re¬ 
vision by the original writers before printing, would guard against 
any errors which might arise in this way. 

The remuneration should be such as to command the highest 
talent in each department. 

The Commissioner would be, as * f were, superintending archi¬ 
tect. Lord Dalliousie was remarkable for his skill in selecting 
officers to carry out his schemes. The Commissioner's usefulness 
would depend greatly upon the possession of this faculty. Of course 
lie would be largely guided by members of Committee, familar with 
each subject. Although the actual writing would bo done by others, 
the Commissioner's aid would be indispensable to carry out arrange¬ 
ments, and as it were, fit together each portion of the edifice. 

Allotment of space to each Subject.— It is an important 
inquiry what proportion of each Reading Book should be allot¬ 
ted to Morals, Literature and Science. Except in the highest 
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^clalses, there cnnnofc be separate Text-Books, ami even then the 
same inquiry comes up. It is true the proportion would vary to some 
extent in each book ; but an average might be adopted for the 
whole. Herbert Spencer has an interesting Essay on, “What 
Knowledge is of most Worth ?” However, he does not give any 
definite suggestions with regard to the point now at issue. Vi ithout 
assuming it as the best proportion, the allotment may, for the 
present, be assumed as follows: Morals, including Biographical 
Sketches like those of Socrates, Alfred, Peter the Great, 30 per 

cent. ; Literature, 30 ; Science, 40. 

In tlie First Reading Book the subject matter must be made 
subordinate to teaching to read. It cannot therefore be portioned 
out iu precisely the same way. Of the two most advanced volumes, 
of about 500 pages each, one might be devoted to Morals and 
Literature, the other to Science. Supposing the intermediate volumes 
to contain the pages undermentioned, they would be allotted as 
follows:— 


2d Book. 3d Book. 4th Book. 5th Book. 6Lh Book. Total Pp. 


Total Pages, 

72 

100 

200 

300 

400 

1072 

Morals ... 

21 

30 

60 

90 

120 

321 

Literature 

21 

30 

GO 

90 

120 

321 

Science ... 

3D 

40 

. so 

120 

ICO 

430 


The space to be devoted to each science, and the stage at which 
it should be taken up, would be the next inquiry. Men of broad 
views, like Professor Huxley, would be best able to decide. Before 
doing so, it would be advisable to draw out a sorb of plan of the 
Series. Isaac Taylor has the following remarks on elementary 
books :— 

“ Elementary book-*, or, to speak more correctly, First books, should 


consist entirely of dainty morsels and of well-gathered flowers; but 
nothing should be seen iu them that is comprehensive : there should be 
no synopses, no bird's eye views, no generalisation. u 1 here is nothin: 
the human mind grasps with more delight than generalization oi classiti 
cation, when it has already made an accumulation of particulars; but 
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ing from which it turns with more repugnance in its previous state 
of inanition.”* 

While the above is excellent as a general rule, there are a few 
exceptions. Some of the children will never get beyond the First 
Book. It seems desirable that it should contain a few ideas which 
it is particularly important to impress upon their minds, although 
for other reasons they had better reserved to a more advanced pub¬ 
lication. 

To give a clearer idea of what is meant by drawing out a plan, 
the course which might be followed with regard to Natural History 
may be given as a specimen. A commencement should be made 
with domestic animals, familiar to the children. The Second Step 
"would be those which are not rare, but not quite so common. Third 
Step, animals found in the country, but very rarely seen by the 
children. lourth Step, remarkable animals found in other countries. 
Fifth Step, popular classification of animals. Sixth Step, scientific 
classification. A few animals may be mentioned as examples. 

2nd Book. 3rd Book. 4th Book. 5th Book. 6th Book. 

Dog Monkey Beaver Beasts Divisions of Nature 

Cat Elephant Reindeer Birds The Animal Kingdom 

Cow Tiger Wliale Fishes Mammalia 

Hen Snake Ostrich Reptiles Birds. 

Botany would be treated similarly. The above might be the 
general principle with exceptions. 

Suppose, for example, that Natural Philosophy was taken up by 
Professor Tyndall, and that he was allowed the following space - 
Ages of Readers... 9 years 11 12 14 ]6 Total. 

No. of Pages ... 6 8 12 24 50 100 

He would consider, what are the first points to place before the 
children? What next ? and so on. In the College classes, there 
might be a separate Text-Book oil the subject. 

As a general rule, the early lessons would require to be simpli¬ 
fied by persons accustomed to write for children; but those who 


* Home Education, p 129. 
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^^ would derive great advantage from consultation with able 
men, familiar with the subject. 

Course of Instruction. Guizot says, 

I he principal aim of elementary instruction is to ieach the 
people reading, writing, and arithmetic; but, whilst acquiring this funda¬ 
mental knowledge, they ought, at the same time, to receive salutary 
lessons in morality , patriotism,* and domestic economy . Lastly, it is ofira- 
poitance that simple and clear explanations be given to them of the 
uoudtis of nature; of the phenomena which give rise to and sustain the 
ki eater part ot popular prejudices ; of the processes of the useful arts and vf 
ay i icallure ; and the most remarkable events in national history.*'' f* 

lhe different branches of study may be discussed a little in 
detail. 

2. Series or Reading Books. 

Ot all School Books, these are the most important. Lessons 
on the following subjects should be included. 

(1.) Religion and Morals. 

b 0 . The grand aitn iu cdacation ought to be to render its recipients 
U W as individuals, us members of families, as citizen's. What- 
G Se lna y de doue > if this is neglected, the injury is probably 
greater than the advantage. According to the hackneyed saying, 
Knowledge is power.” Mere intellectual education confers this; 
ut unless it is guided by moral priuciple.it will simply tend to 
Produce what the Duke of Wellington called « clever devils * 

It is an interesting but rather difficult question—what are the 
Present moral effects of Government Education in India ? Our 
knowledge of Native Society is, after all, exceedingly limited. Wo 
— not^ge t beyond the sttrface. A European meets a nativ e official 

the arra in 18lJG tbe Government No.mal School at Versailles. 

struck aU<11 W,W mU ° h P ' easjd with Ulc mat 

Whea r W “ tU ° “' ar Spm a PP aror| tly breathed into the students 

and enth ““ ^ r °° m ’ 1 f ° Und tho Stu<ieuts ■*»!*«* with great skill 

• nthusiasm, a song describing a buttle. The burden of it was “ France dies but 


India. 


t Quoted in Willm’s Education of the People, Nichol’a Ed., p. 159. 
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all dress ; the latter is most guarded in his language, and as the 
people have in some respects a wonderful insight into character, and 
seem to know instinctively what will “ please master/' he appears 
a model of propriety. When that native official, however, goes home, 
he often doffs his attire except a cloth round his waist, and the 
change in his language is as great as in his outward appearance. 


I confess, at the outset, to a great amount of ignorance on the 
subject. Then again, objection may be taken to weighing the re¬ 
sults in Missionary balances. A few remarks may be made which 
can be taken at what they are worth. The measures to be adopted 
do not depend upon the precise estimate formed. 

There are two classes of Government Institutions — Schools and 
Colleges. 

It is admitted that the teaching in the worst Government 
School is some improvement upon .a merely native system of educa¬ 
tion. A part of the instruction at least is pure. The quality of the 
remainder depends upon the extent to which the native books have 
been expurgated. Where this has been done, effectually, the schools 
are, I think, exerting a considerable influence for good. The pupils 
are saved from the study of books, generally containing a strong, 
mixture of filth and superstition; they gain some ennobling religi¬ 
ous and moral ideas, while they do not proceed so far as to denounce 
all professed revelations as the invention of priestcraft. I by no 
means admit that they are doing all the good they might. I speak 
only comparatively . 

The effect of Government Colleges is much more questionable. 
This is especially the case with advanced students; those in the 
Matriculation classes scarcely come under their full influence. 

The study of portions of some of our best authors has, so far, 
a beneficial effect. Intercourse with the European Professors has, 
on the whole, had a tendency in the same direction. The Colleges 
are supplying a class of public servants superior in integrity to those 
of the old school ; though this is partly attributable to the higher 
salaries now given, and increasing intelligence among the people. 
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have a greater respect for truth. I am told, though I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of the statement, that they are as 
licentious as their forefathers. “ Old India” was polite and gentle¬ 
manly—sometimes too obsequious. " Young India” often goes to 
the other extreme, mistaking insolence for independence. This was 
so much complained of in Bengal, that Sir William Grey* issued a 
circular on the subject. All are agreed that there is a considerable 
change for the worse with regard to intemperance . f 

Within the last half century a class has sprung up in Cal¬ 
cutta, called “ Young Bengal.” Their cry is “ winej and women/' 
They leave Calcutta on Saturday, and spend Sunday in dissipation 
in what are called “ Garden Houses” in the suburbs* returning on 
Monday, When comparing Tamil publications with Bengali, 1 
found among the latter two entitled, “ What a jolly Sunday I’* 
U What a pity it is Monday They seem confirmatory of the 
statement. 

“ Young Madras” has hitherto had the reputation of being 
much more “slow” than “ Young Bengal.” Under the Ryotwari 
system, he has less to squander than in Bengal. I am told, how¬ 
ever, that he is beginning to tread in the footsteps of his Calcutta 
brother. Men who have no means of their own, try to ingratiate 
themselves with some one blessed with more money than good sense 
or mo rality, and at his Cost, spend their Sundays in carousing-, 

* The lato Lieutenant-Governor was singularly calm, and Europeans will think 
that ho did not issue the circular without good reason, But, I admit, that some Ben¬ 
galis thought it quite uncalled for. 

^ ° no of t!le latest issues of the *\riend of India, mentions that at tho distribution 
0 Prizes i n a college in Bengal, “ only one boy, as far as wo saw, made any thing at 
a 1 like a bow on receiving the book.’* “ In almost ovory instance tho book was almost 
pulled out of the hands of tho givor of it, without oven a look of grateful ackuowlcdtr 
Doc, 21st 1871. 

t It is not meant that tho spread of intemperance is directly owing to Govern¬ 
ment Education ; but the latter roots up old ideas, and removes old restraints. 

+ Rather, Brandy. A pamphlet was lately published by a Bengali, “ Drink and 
buggy, a Phaso of Progress.” 

§ Bengal Records, No. xli. Noat 527, 52S> 
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[ must not be charged with affirming that all edacated Hindus 
are intemperate. This has not been Said. W hat I assert is, that 
there is much more drunkenness than before. 

In seeking t b lead Government to take better means for teach¬ 
ing morality, it is necessary to adduce some testimony in addi¬ 
tion to the above general remarks. The opinions of Christian Mis¬ 
sionaries will not be given, as they may be suspected of bias. 

The following letter was addressed to The Bengalee , a Calcutta 
newspaper, by S. Lobb, Escp, the well-known Principal of a Govern¬ 


ment College in Bengal 

“A writer in your issue of November 11th (1871) after discussing 
the miracles of Aaron’s rod, which he describes as a fine nursery talc, and 
placing under the ban of his philosophic scorn the Christian superstition 


of a Devil—an Arch-Enemy who dares defy the Omnipotent to arms,— 
winds up his remarks by observing that 6 unprejudiced reason laughs at 
the idea of demoniac agency or demoniac interference.’ 

“ Now, Sir, I am well aware that our educated young Bengalees 
think that there is no age like the present one, that we are now standing 
in the full blaze of decemnovenarian enlightenment and can afford to look 
with pity, if not contempt, upon all our predecessors, who are supposed to 
have been men wholly given up to superstition and prejudice. All the 
great religions of the world are described as begotten by superstition, 
and those who still adhere to them complacently set down as either knaves 
or idiots. The young gentlemen wlio can speak a littie bad English, and 
who have been through the university course, are supposed to possess 
minds which are perfect tali&ae rastie so far as superstition and prejudice 
are concerned; and they will chatter away calmly about the baneful 
effects of belief, whose depths they have never gauged, as they will about 
reforms which they have never the slightest intention of furthering except 
by talk.* The sooner this unmitigated twaddle about superstition and 


* Between the English papers' on the one hand and Ike Indian Mir tor on the other, 
the “ Talking Babu” gets pretty well “ pitched into.” I have seen my friend, the 
ltev. J. Long, stand up, and shaking his fist at them (metaphorically) challenge them 
thus, “ What have yon Bengalis done but talk ?” The Indian Mirror says that “ the 
real educated Bengalee is not the Babu who can quote Shakespeare or Bacon by the 
page, vtho talks of the ‘ancient glory’ of his country and of Mahommcdau tyrants 
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Is given up tho better. If there could bo such a being as the man 
without prejudices, he would be but a pctwre italic indeed. We all have, and 
must have, our prejudices, and our superstitions too. The Reason is not 
omnipotent, it must ever be kept subservient- to the Heart. The Heart states 
the problem, the Reason does its best to solve it ; the Heart is the sovo- 
icign, the Reason the Prime Minister which tenders advice.” 

Sir William Muir, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces, when addressing educated Hindus in Cal¬ 
cutta, thus warned them against the great temptation to sensuality 
arising from the absence of religious restraints :— 

I am well aware that in the search (for religious truth) you will 
piobaoly have to pass through a land of doubt and darkness. Tho ancient 
landmarks to which you have been nsed to look up as the beacons that 
would guide you all your life through, may perhaps vanish from your 
sigh*,, and you will he left to grope for your way in perplexity and doubt; 
;md jet, I can only wish for all of you that you may enter into it, if 
fly thereby you may emerge into a better light than you now possess. 
To any who may endure this experience, and find themselves envel- 
i a in tluck darkness, not knowing whereto turn, I would offer two ad¬ 
monitions by way of caution, 

-_ However dark and confused the elements maybe about you, 

who go -_3 to sleep or weep over tho condition of his females according as ho is 
seen or not.” 

1 rem0TR ber some years ago attending ouo of tho meetings of the Betliuno Society 
tho HalJ of tho Medical College, Calcutta. A speaker quoted, for tho benefit of his 
(i llT1 trymen, the following remarks of tho present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal: 

kieat talkers and little doers,* beginning with a flash and ending in smoko.” It 
Waa acknowledged to be a “true bill”; they had talked long enough; now was tho 
time for action 1 Prom the enthusiasm with which his speech wag received, one would 
have supposed that tho audience were ready to exclaim as of old, “ Let us march 
VcMnst Philip; let us conquer or die l” But, as usual, it ended iu nothing. The same 
-clamation might be heard again and again. 

the principle of the Scotch padre who exclaimed, “Naebody prays for tho 
Pttir deevil,” one word may be said for tho “ talking Babu ” His forefathers denounced 
female education : so that ho is a step in advance. 

Some persons in England may think that after such criticisms our friend may bo 
tempted to “ retire into private life.” Such fears are groundless; the “ irrepressibly” 
Babu has no such intention. 
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hoIcT firmlj by these grand principles of morality and virtue -which are 
inculcated upon you here. Under the pretext of liberty, of advanced 
thought, and of an enlightened faith, the temptation will come to yon 
of latitudinarian ethics and a lax code' of morals. Reject the tempta¬ 
tion ; it is but a meretricious blandishment, a syren smile, alluring you 
to ruin. Reject every proposal that would confound the eternal obliga¬ 
tions of right and wrong, of virtue and vice. Use hardness as good 
soldiers; practise self-denial. And thus, however dark the night, you 
will at least be saved from sinking in*the quagmire of materialism and 
sensuality.”* 

The testimony of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen may be adduced 
to show that the caution of Sir William Muir was not unnecessary. 
The following extracts are from a Lecture on <f The Educated 
Native ; his Position and Responsibilities — 

“ Every where the old system of things is passing away. W herever 
a school or college is planted, 1 there we see native society convulsed. 
Wherever we see education there we see, as a necessary consequence, 
disorganization of society. Disorganization, under the existing circum¬ 
stances, is inevitable, but it must be followed by re-organization. Society 
must be re-constructed on the ruins of its old institutions. 

« But many of our educated countrymen are taking advantage of iho 
present unsettled state of society, and running into the excesses of unbri¬ 
dled recklessness, scepticism, ungodliness and immorality. They have little 
regard for purity of conscience. In ceasing to worship the gods and god¬ 
desses of the Hindu Pantheon, the idols of their forofatliers, they have 
altogether ceased to be religious. Nay, they have in many cases given 
up morality with religion, and think themselves to be above both. Some 
of them are altogether lost to good principles, and are even wanting in 
honesty, sobriety and veracity. Sad picture this must be !” p. 3. 

The following summary of part of a Lecture, recently delivered 
at Lucknow by a Brahmo Missionary, appeared in a local Journal:— 

“ Though ho had seen with his own eyes a real awakening of the 
intellect all over India, and though his holy mission was respected in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and the Western Coast, yet everywhere it 


* Report of the Church of Scotland Mission, Calcutta, for 1867, pp. 22-3. 
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■^jJ&faed lain to observe that the tendencies of the rising generation were 
anything but satisfactory ; and unless timely steps were taken to direct 
them in their proper channel, they would, iu his opinion, be productive of 
great mischief. As a rule they have atheism for their religion, and drun¬ 
kenness for their companion. An extreme contempt of morality and 
decorum is to be seen among them, and unless they improve themselves 
bcie is no hope for India. Want of education would have been ten- 
ousand times better than this state of things. Better be naked boors 
ban call 3 ourselves civilised being 3 with these revolting vices. It is 
these men, that with their superficial refinement and artificial polish, are 
Warding the progress of Hindustan. It is their wicked example that is 
o posith c harm. Hypocrisy and insincerity are their best friends, 
am thoughtlessness and carelessness are the bane of their lives.” 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen says in another part of the Lecture 
from which a quotation has been made 

lucal <1 young men who have received no religious influence, are 
.. ll o in o the wild extravagances of sensuality and corrup- 

truth * S con ducting their worldly affairs with utter disregard of 
wlir> n i nun are genorally pitied even by your orthodox countrymen, 
o 'infrequently exclaim in bitterness of spirit,—Woe to those 
“° 8Cnd tteir ch^ven to English schools !” p. 7 . 

n A melaUC}l ° ly confil- mation of the last remark is afforded by 
6 o o\v mg extract from a Bombay newspaper :— 

A correspondent of the Vratwybhow of Ahmednuggur of the 23rd 
. > saj.-, that he has a son, who has passed three examinations of our 

all fi, G i w ' 10 ’ i usf ' ea d °f being a model of chaste habits, has, with 

in A en<)6tS confurr ed b y tllose examinations, given himself up to drink- 
allude d ° baUChery ’ aud whcn a word of rebuke is administered to him, 
exar A ^ MeSSrS ‘ S ° aud So ’ who have » he sa i’ s > P ass ed all the University 
--- Wh ° draW krger salaries than himself, and who are distin- 

& Is 10 as professors of science and literature, and that as such v,'hat is 

,° , lmself in comparison to them that he should be free from these vices ? 
t}) S lf lfc was a rul ° that the greater the amount of knowlodge in a man, 
)0 greater the number of vices there must be in him.” 


t do not express any opinion with regard to the precise extent to 
V> 1 cdl the remarks of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen hold good, A lec- 
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11#s peculiarly liable to bo carried away by impulse, and make ex- 
nggerntod statements. All tbat is herecontended is, that the fore¬ 
going extracts abundantly prove that moral teaching should receive 
the most earnest attention in Government Schools and Colleges. 

o 

Several years ago, the orientalist, Dr. E. Roer, when Inspector 
of Schools in Bengal, thus urged the importance of systematic in r 
struction in morality :— 

“I take this opportunity of expressing my sentiments on another im¬ 
portant question, viz., whether our present vernacular schools fulfil the 
object of giving a sound education to the people. A sound education would 
imply that the pupils are not only trained in their mental, but also, and 


more especially so, in their moral faculties, in such a way that they shoplcj 
know the duties which they have to perform in after-life, duties towards 
their Creator and their fellow-men, individually as well as to the State 
whose protection they are enjoying. Now, if there be a duty on the part 
of the State of imparting education to the people, as has so often been 
asserted, this duty refers to moral instruction; for, in order to obey 
the laws of the country, every one subject to their rule ought to know 
them, and the consequences arising to him from acting or not acting in 
accordance with them. No question our schools afford a much better men¬ 
tal instruction than the indigenous schools. But, in a moral point of view, 
I see no great difference betwpen them. A knowledge of geography,, &c., 
.may destroy prejudices opposed to higher enlightenment, and in such books 
as Niii-bodk (a translation of Chambers’ Moral Class Book) some good 
moral lessons may be imparted ; but, unconnected as these lessons are 
and not rising to principles, they can be considered merely auxiliary to 
moral instruction. In fact, no provision is made to implant in the minds 
of the pupils a consciousness of duty or a reverential feeling towards the 
laws of the country. There appears then to exist an urgent necessity to 
supply some means for the moral training of the students in our schools, 

r- _ ' 

which may, in my opinion, he attained by a catechism, in which the 
principal religious and moral truths, independently of the truths of reveal¬ 
ed religion, arc explained in a brief, but still clear manner, so that they 
are intelligible to the meanest understanding.”* 


* Bengal Public Instruction Report, 1857-8. Appendix A., pp. 126-7* 
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may be mentioned that Sir Madhava Kao, the Prime Minis¬ 


ter of T favahcore; several years ago prepared a catechism of this 
description for the use of the Schools in that Native State. 

The feeling at the present day is rathe* against Catechisms; 
but there can be ho dispute regarding the Value of the object at 
which they aim. 

It is an important and difficult question, what the religious 
teaching in GoVerhinbilt Schools and Colleges ought to be; Are 
the students to be told of sin, but not of tho great sin-offering* ? 
Are they to be urged to seek to conquer evil habits, but is silence 
to be observed regarding the Holy Spirit ? 

As I have already said, I do not here dischsS whether d change 
is not practicable in the principle on which Government education 
is conducted. My remarks apply to things as they are. 

A belief in a personal God ought to bo assumed. Tho system 
of Morals should not be based on Utility. It should be that ex¬ 
plained by Dr. Chalmers in the words, *< a thing is not right because 
God wills it; but God wills it because it is right.” At the sable 
time, this system o£ morality Unquestionably best promotes tho 
gieatest happiness of the greatest number.” 

I ho cola moral teaching found in philosophical works, will not 
meet the case. It is more the heart than the head which requires 
to be Impressed. 


The “ Fatherhood of God”* would yield Sotile valuable lessdnS. 
Sin and the struggle to overcome it, would probably bo the most 
difficult of all ^subjects, yet it ought not to be overlooked. Tho duty 
Prayer should be urged. Dr. Kay says, 


‘’It has fcee'n Cur own practice, after conversing with intelligent 
Hmdus, tc speak to them in this way; ‘ Now you, and all your country¬ 
men who arc worth listening to on such a subject, acknowledge that 
Spiritual light and the knowledge of God must come from himself; the one 
Supreme. The Mussulmans say the same ; and we Christians above nil 
bthera affirm it. Then if you are really in earnest—if you are honest— 


br. Candliah notwithstanding. 


In a lower sense, all men arc God’s “ offspring.” 
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you see wliafc you must do, you must go and endeavour to pray thus: 0 
nil-wise, all-merciful God and Father , pour the bright beams of Thy light into 
my soul and guide me into Tliy eternal truth .”f 

The above is quoted to show that to recommend prayer would 
not be objected to either' by Hindus or Muhammadans. 

The immortality of the soul and that life is a state of probation, 
should I think also be taught. 

For the higher classes, some of Addison’s Papers in the Specta¬ 
tor would yield extracts; but lessons written specially for Hindus 
are also necessary, and would be still more useful. 

Poetry might be employed largely with great advantage, as in¬ 
deed, it is to some extent at present. By a skilful selection, many 
points of the greatest importance might be impressed upon the 
pupils in the most effective manner. There is a spirited little piece 
by Dr. Norman Macleod which the Hindus specially need, “ Trust 
in God and do the right,” While good “ customs” should be main¬ 
tained, the “ custom" should not be considered a sufficient excuse 
for a bad practice; As I have already shown, the maxim in the 
Madras Government School Book, “Live as your countrymen do,”* * is 
not one which I should like to inculcate upon Hindus. Moral courage 
and decision of character are greatly wanted. 

With regard to Moral Duties, Truthfulness occupies the first 
place. The nobleness of ingenuous conduct, and the contemptible 
character of deceit in all its forms, should be carefully inculcated. 
Fables and anecdotes will most impress young readers; earnest 
appeals may bo made to the more advanced. 

Allied to Truthfulness is Justice. All peculation should be 
reprobated. The detestable meanness of the rich in oppressing the 
poor should be exposed. Honesty towards Government, as well as 
individuals, should be taught. A practice exceedingly common 
in India—getting into debt—which often leads to dishonesty as well 
as other evils, should be censured. 




f The Missionary, Yol. III., p. 103 

* Tamil Minor Poets, p. 6 . 
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-_ »^specfc to parents and those in authority should be instilled. 

lhe Hindu family system, while it has its evils, has also its advan¬ 
tages. Probably the Chinese Empire has kept together so well, 
hugely because a great reverence for parents prevails throughout 
the country. The Hindus were taught obedience by their living 
together. This feeling is rapidly giving way. The same complaint, 
indeed, is made in America. The Superintendent of Public Schools 
m New 1 ork says, “The tendency of the age in which we live is, 
a ieatly to be feared, to habits of insubordination, irreverence, 
and disrespect of all established authority, however sacred or 
venerable.”* 


Educated Hindus should consider that if their children are 
allowed to grow up unmannerly and disrespectful, the parents 
themselves will eventually he the greatest sufferers. It is vain to 
expect that though they may be impertinent to others, they 
wi e respectful to them. Europeans are in general here only for 
a few years ; it matters little to them whether a native is polite or 
no leverse; but a father’s whole life may be embittered by a dis- 

Young men should be cautioned against pride and self-conceit. 
eCaUSe lL °y can quote Shakespeare and Milton, they are apt to des¬ 
pise others who have not had their educational advantages • but 
who are nevertheless better members of society. At the same time, 

quue admit that some allowance should be made for them under 
tiie circumstances. 

, The aljom,ualj le character of the abuse common among Hin- 
e ^‘ P0 “ (1 P artil y to sllow t]ie necessity of urging the aposto- 
moutl ^ n °. COrrupt com “nnication proceed out of your 

Perfect Purity, both of speech and behaviour, should bo 
UCU Ca ^ e ^‘ The evils of Drunkenness should be pointed out. 

^ aste P r <>bably should not bo mentioned directly; but- the 
„ r therh °oa Of Man" might be taught. The beautiful hymn, 
_ ' 10 * s ra y Neighbour?” should be inserted. 

* llaiidaira Popular Education p. 09. 
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The duty of living in peace and the evils of Litigation should 
be enforced. 


A spirit of Benevolence should be sought to be diffused through 
biographical sketches of men like Alfred, Peter the Great, Howard, 
Clarkson, and others. The duty of the enlightened to the ignorant, 
of the rich to the poor, should be urged by every available means. 

Duty of Teachers. —About forty years ago, when inquiries began 
to be made about the state of Education in England, an Inspector 
inquired of the Teacher of an “ Adventure” School, whether he gave 
any instruction in morals. The reply was, “ No; that belongs to 
girls’ schools/’ It is not said that all Government Teachers think 
that moral training belongs to Mission Schools, but it is to be fear¬ 
ed that the subject does not receive the attention it deserves. 

Mr. Fowler, in his excellent “ Discipline and Instruction,” 
quotes Milton’s noble words : <€ The end then of learning is, to 
repair the ruin of our first parents by regaining to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love him , to imitate nrM, TO 
BE LIKE HIM,” I was much pleased also, as far as I could 
judge, with the Government Vernacular Normal School in Calcutta 
in this respect, when I visited it a few years ago. 

On the whole, however, it seems ^ery desirable to seek to 
impress upon Government Teachers that the moral training of their 
pupils is a' most important part of their Education. If this is neg¬ 
lected, no success at University Examinations can be considered 
satisfactory. 

(2.) Loyalty. 

Next to “ Fear God,” is “ Honour the King.” When I remem¬ 
ber our difficulties with Ireland, I must confess that my own feeling 
respecting the future of India is one of some anxiety. To some, 
indeed, all may appear bright. The cloud in the horizon may bo 
no bigger than a man’s hand. While the advance of the peoplo in 
intelligence will, in some respects, draw them nearer to us, yet it 
will also inspire them with ideas of a very opposito character. Still, 
wo cannot retrace our steps. I would not if wc could. 
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Lord Canning in his parting address to the European Deputa¬ 
tion at Calcutta observed :— 

England lias before her one of the most difficult problems that State 
policy can be called to solve; the drawing together with harmony and 
'' ithout injustice to either side, two great races radically different in every 
bn^ that forms the character of man, but which by tho course of events 
aie being gradually brought face to face.” 

^he object of the following remarks is to urge the adoption of 
means calculated to aid in promoting good feeling between Euro* 
pc .ins and the people of India. I admit the great delicacy necessary 
.^ le ^ lea Lnent ot such a subject. It is possible to aggravate tho 
by * n judicious attempts at conciliation. As is generally tho 
case in disputes, there have been, I think, “ faults on both sides.” 
It is not easy to mention these without displeasing both parties. 

< n compelled to write hurriedly, and remarks may escape my pen 
which on calm reflection I should wish to blot. 

^ 110 peat nation in the world are wo divided by loftier 
Flowery tbe Hii^us. The inhabitants of the “ Central 

Barbarians ^ th ° 00111 P limentai 7 epithets of “ Outside 

US to his t \ I -. oieign Devils.” Still, a “ Celestial” will invito 

. aud "ben uncertain what viands he sets before us, 
ay as whether it i3 quack, quack ? or bow, wow ? 

whoso m,' 16 f °! genuine Hindus, wo are unclean out-castes, 
pariah do^ V*. T ^ P ° llutl0r1, We are worse iu their eyes than 
freely. ^ ° V theS6 noble c l uadru P cds generally enter their houses 


« dominant awkward to dis P la y this caste feeling towards tho 
tacked i n tboagb we pave heard of a Missionary being at¬ 

tended 1 ! ’ a '.’ ancoro > because he passed through a Brahman Street, 
has din • • f *' S borsekeeper. i he prejudice, I cheerfully admit, 
msaed greatly; but it still exists, more or less. 

WO dinL adC ! ifci0n t0 Cast0) thero is tho “antagonism of race,” and 
Tho U1 langll * 8 °’ reli » iQI, » feelings, manners and customs. 

10 popular idea at home is that every where we oppress the 
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natives. According to some, the burden of the favourite “ Exeter 
Hall" hymns may be expressed in the following verse:— 

“ Bear me to some distant isle, 

On the bosom of the deep ; 

Where the skies for ever smile 

And the blacks for ever weep !” 

My own first impressions of the mode in which we govern India 
were derived from a part of Burke's impeachment of Warren Has¬ 
tings, which as a boy I had to commit to memory, and “ spout." 
My recollections of the speech, after Forty years, are rather dim; 
but I remember an individual called Soojali Dowlali, who although 
he was, in some respects, “ no better than he should be,” was said 
to have had “ great lines of character." 

Entertaining such feelings, the people of Britain were quite 
disposed to credit all that Babu Keshub Chunder Sen said about the 
ill-treatment of the Natives by Europeans. Besides, there i3 a 
generous spirit among the English, which inclines them to support 
the weaker side. 

After seventeen years’ residence in the country, and traversing 
it from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, and,from Moulmein to ICurachee, 
my opinion may be best expressed in tho words of a distinguished 
Madras Officer, Colonel Rowlandson : — 

“ I stand here to maintain, after thirty years’ observation, that our 
Government is the first Government Asia ever knew that secured to its 
people substantial protection for life and property—that it is one of the 
most humane, one of the most benevolent, one of tbe most upright Gov¬ 
ernments on the face of the earth.”* 

" Hindu Patriots” may say, “ yes, you are very good at blowing 
your own trumpets.” Well, then, let us have a blast from a Russian 
horn. 


“ It may be truly said, that if England were to lose India, she herself 
would not suffer so much as her colonies, and that at the same time the 
loss would be a terrible misfortune for mankind. The English in Asia 


Spnoch in Exeter Hall at Meeting of Religions Tract Society, 1868. 
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ont the commencement of civilization and humanity, and if by a 
great and sudden effort like the present, the inhabitants of India were to 
shake off fcho power under which they now live, then, undoubtedly, they 
would fall under the yoke of their owu blood-thirsty tyrants, and would 
return to all the horrors of barbarism. In reality, the English have been 
the saviours of India. They put an end to the reign of brigandage, and 
replaced it by one of justice and order. They appear as the defenders of 
the rights of humanity. During whole centuries the history of India 
presents one continual spectacle of murder and devastation. The bloody 
era terminates with the conquests of the English, and though their Go¬ 
vernment has not been an example of all possible perfection, it is impossi¬ 
ble not to admit that it has been incomparably more mild, humane, and 
just than all other Governments under ’which Hindoos have ever lived.” 

I fully admit that there are still abuses to be corrected. My 
remarks refer simply to the general spirit of our Government. The 
case is different with individual officers. Taking human nature as 
it is, 1 tear that,with the majority,the interests of “number one” will 
always be paramount. The welfare of the people may next be 
considered, lhe only way of hastening the advent of the golden age, 
of the destruction of all selfishness, aud tho reign of peace and 
plenty, which the Hindus look for under the Kalki Avatar, is by 
seating a Bengali Babu* on the throne of the Great Mogul, and by 
the departure of all cc foreigners,” 

Indications of Native Feeling. —Last century there was perhaps 
° 0rne truth in styling tho people of India u down-trodden hu¬ 
manity, AY hatever wrongs they had, must be brooded over in 
silence. In 1835, Sir Charles Metcalfe conceded liberty of the press. 

mte that time, native newspapers have been a growing power in 
the State. 

I do not believe our rule to be really popular. As a very ex- 
penenced friend remarked, where the people " do not positively hato 
us, they don't want us.” Kaye says in his life of Mountstuart El- 
P imstone: “ In later days we have been wont to assume in such 

1 kavo no doubt lio “ flatters himself” that, if tho experiment were tried, he 


would <• 


Prove equal to the (situation,” 
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;s not only the utter absence of all national feeling, but a craving 


after British rule which never has existed and never will exist in the 


popular mind, however wise and beneficial our Government may be. 
Mr. Elphinstone had no dream of this kind/'* 

The dislike to our rule differs in intensity. The great bulk of the 
people do not care much so long as we do not irritate them by the 
imposition of neio taxes. Some of the more intelligent middle 
classes appreciate the benefits of our Government. The feeling 
against us is strongest among bigoted Muhammadans and somcf of 
the best educated Hindus. 

When we took the interior of Ceylon, the simple Kandyans, 
after a time, began to ask us, “ When are you going away?*' The 
same question is beiug mooted in India. 

Several years ago, the Indian Banner > the predecessor of the 
Indian Mirror , speculated as follows :— 

“ The day must come when.India must govern herself. It cannot be 
that so great and so intelligent a people can remain for ever in bondage ; 
their emancipation from the British yoke must take place; or Englishmen 
must amalgamate with us and form a new and independent race, or he 
driven from the country. The Romans held Britain in subjection four 
hundred years. England has not held India half that time , hut the 
Roman supremacy in Britain came to an end, and so will England’s in 
India. Rome, however, left her civilization behind her ; and so will Eng¬ 
land’s be grafted upon India. The West will awaken and vivify the East; 
but it will not convert it, or make it a facsimile of itself. India has vast 
mental resources of her own. We have a largeness of idea corresponding 
with our territories, which England has not. We have a breadth of tole¬ 
ration, charity and all-believing simplicity unknown in the West. Wc 
have a richness of all the fignres of speech peculiar to ourselves. Oar 
language, like our vegetation, luxuriates in its wealth and seasons every 
subject with its own aroma. We men of the East can look at the sun* 
whilst those of the West wink and blink and wear coloured spectacles that 
falsifies their vision ; but this magnificent portion of the terrestrial globe, 


# Lives of Indian Officers, Vol. I., p. 277. 
f This limitation must be made, 
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' retina Bowery nation, will yet find an expansion of which England perhaps 
is little aware in her little narrow corner of the earth—the birth-place of 
bigotry and science.” 


The Bombay Saturday Revieio thus criticised the above 
“We have been found fault with by a contemporary for our censures 
of native shortcomings. Perhaps we have sometimes flogged with un- 
fasionable severity, but it must be admitted, in extenuation, that the pupil 
18 a very provoking one. It is not that he is intolerably dull or obstinate, 
though he is sometimes both the one and the other, but that he is so 
exceedingly well satisfied with himself, aud so thoroughly persuaded of his 
own innate superiority to his teachers. 

The c educated’ natives are evidently of opinion that, by virtue of 
a sll Pposed pre-eminence of India, they are entitled to regard themselves 
as the favoured raco, the lords of intellect to whom Providence has in¬ 
ti usted the regeneration of mankind. Their English instructors belong, 
they think, to a dull, good-natured, plodding naiion, whose mission on 
eai th has been to preserve the glorious traditions of Indian knowledge 
and to lestore them at last to their true inheritors, whose minds have 
n^'anwhile been lying fallow for a few centuries. They constantly address 
c a com passionate and irresistibly ludicrous air, that seems to say, 

001 fellows, you have done your work as well as you could ; you have 
filled your part in life by teaching us what you know. Now, be so good 
** to sfcand out the way, and you will see what intellect really fian do ; 
™ P la y the Indian genius is about to commence.’ One is reminded 
. Snodgrass, when that hero rolls np his sleeves, and annonnees to 
lc awed bystanders that he is going to begin. 


2 ^ e advisc our native would-be Hampdens to drop figures of speech 

t - a ^ e , and take to practically reforming the tyranny under which 

no/ lV °’ a tyranny as cruel as ever cxistod in iho world. We speak 
an l British Government—which indeed will allow them to talk 

^ute any amount of sentimental treason, not to mention bad logic, 
11 story, and bad grammar—but of the domestic slavery of caste. You 
^ cn with your ideas as large as your territories,* who look down on 
n gland because it is small in geographical extent, will not let one of 
f 11 people cross the Indian Ocean without prescription.. You men of 
0iC Uitiou 7 charity, and all-believing simplicity,’ will not sit at meat but 
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iiwjlhmen of your own casta, and make slaves of yonr women. We do not 
write this in a spirit of insult—God forbid—but in the spirit of earnest 

remonstrance. We say to these educated natives :_ 

* Act, act, in the living Present, 

Heart within and God o’erhead? 

“ Beware of y°' lr besetting faults of dreaminess, inordinate conceit, 
and love of empty talking. Quit yourselves as men - r be strong. Firmly 
follow in practice what you acknowledge to be right. Tell truth and 
Bharae the devil. And tell truth to your own souls; do not palter witli 
your consciences, or remain contented with a phantasmagoria of incoherent 
opinions, the odds and ends of desultory reading, but ground yourselves in 
principles sncli as may stand the several tests of authority, that is, of 
great teachers, and of actual experience in life. If yon would belong to a 
nation, you must first make yourselves men. If you wonld show your¬ 
selves really enlightened, speak with becoming reverence, not with flippant 
ingratitude, of the country which has enabled you for the first time to 
understand the ideas of national life, liberty, law, ‘bigotry,’ and progress, 
and which offers to substitute the civilization of the West for your own 
fossilized institutions. You have enormous advantages over others. Yours 
has been the royal road to learning. England has raised you at once into 
the position which wo havo inherited as heirs of centuries of protracted 
straggle. Is it too much, then, to ask that you should be modest, patient, 
resolute, striving earnestly to render yourselves worthy pupils of the nation 
inhabiting that * narrow corner of the earth/ that * precious gem set in the 
silver sea/ which has filled the whole world with the splendour of its glo¬ 
ry, and stamped for itself an imperishable name on the heart of every lover 
of freedom and progress ?" 

The proposal that wo should quit India is thus discussed in an 
able paper, the Mmo-RunjvJe-Rutn, “The Jewel of Entertainment,” 
published at Bhownuggur, in a Native State. The dialogue is 
abiidged:— 

Scene, JJindtz , Jjihcvlix t au<l Rntania. 

“ Now what do you want, Hiuda ? Lot us hear,” said Liberta clicer- 
ingly. 

“Let her (Britannia) abandon the lands she 1ms acquired.” 

“ You are a foo, » Hinda ! ”~ said Liberta sharply. “ Suppose now you 
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1 bo takon afc y° ur word, fine! Britannia to back out of India, wliat 
would happen ? In three months, every Hindu, Parsee, and Mussulman in 
jour country would bo tearing at each other’s threats, in a general scram- 
) o for ‘ gadees’ (thrones.) Show me the men who are to replace the Bri- 
tish! Where are tho Statesmen who are to guide your country’s policy— 

tie administrators to cultivate her finances—the generals to lead her 
armies ?” 

1 Hindu’s eyes flashed fire, and she waved the fragment of her sword 
orer her head as she replied with animation as follows : 
time will produce the men!” 

ca “ H »inbug!”—ejaculated Red-Cap smartly. ‘‘Why if such is the 
' “did not your great men turn up in ’57 ? Where was your Patriotism 
e £ nfc y when every Subadar at the head of a regiment tyrannised 
over the land for fifty miles around ? I tell yon Hindu, that your cry for 
Britannia to depart is a cry for self-destruction. A few years of mad 
"‘“‘T warf.™ .Itt Sing and Khan and Ban Wging to tin, m&e ,, 
and thou s ,„k,„g hko tho foam ot tl.o stem w»,o, and than again tho rul. 
toreign conquerors, Roos or Frank ! Ask for something else!” 

T H»da hung down her head in silence. 

8elff 0 , Tha !,’ SWhafcISay! ” Cr ‘ ed Brita » UDia > triumphantly thrusting her- 
j ae ar Liberia, on this one point.” 

“ None of that cant with me Britannia”-she cried fiercely-'* I know 

Z " 7 I 80 d0GS thS WOr,d ' Y ° U “ em ' yet some pious or 

and Z u or commercial pretext to defend any of your acts of injustice 

real T *' % 8 CXP '° ded balderdash . y»« only weaken the 

Who" 1 eDSth 01 y0Ur Cas0 ‘ Pray wll ° In7itod you to come to India ? Or 

yon Tv 0l ' What ri ’ ght 1WVe y ° U t0 aSe the s P° fc of Iudian ground 

When ll ° U "' ith but fa,Se Pretence of commercial enterprise 

own ST" P T g "‘ r T h " pha " ° f ber “*«* a -logous to your 
diainf ' J* ai ’ 3 W ,Ca t ie dlscordant el omeuts of her population were 
amn !f ahUg and araal g amati "g in the seething caldron of strife-when 
wer! 7 1Url ° f CrnmbUn " StatGS and dcfeated or victorious generals 
cone S a% fel ' mCUting the SCeds of Progress long stifled under foreign’ 
iu]C r ° rS ’ Y ° UUSed ib ° su P cr * or civilization which had been attained 
" PC t0 rU1U tboSe wl, ° confined in you and sought your alliance, and 


U 
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towuah tlie more acute and far-seeing who repulsed your advance, and 
fought to the death against you.”* 

The Englishman lately quoted from the Dacca Prohash an arti¬ 
cle which may be called the “Indian Battle of Dorking.” The 
Governor-General is taken prisoner, and the Russians conquer 
Lahore. It is too long to be extracted; but it is an indication 
of the ideas passing through the minds of some. 

The feeling against us is either gathering strength, or it is 
more openly expressed than before. A frieud observed that former¬ 
ly we were called Englishmen or Europeans; now there is an 
increasing use of the word “foreigners’* 

The following extracts are not from a Native Journal, excited 
by some recently reported case of maltreatment of Natives; but 
from a pamphlet, “ On the Religious Prospects of India,” attributed 
to Babu Kesbub Chuuder Semf* 

“The day shall arrive when trampled and prostrate India will 
rise from the dust, shake away the hand-cuffs of slavery, and tread 
its way to greatness and glory. My feelings are not deadened to 
my country's disgrace, and I pray to God they may.never be.” p. 3. 

“ Mark the pampered upstart intruding foreigner, abusing, 

INSULTING, AND MURDERING THE HELPLESS WITHOUT FEAR OF PUNISH¬ 
MENT Pi p. 48. 

If the above words had been used by some obscure, half-edu¬ 
cated Bengali, I should not have attached much importance to them; 
but coming from the native of India best known at home and in 


* 1 have nob seen the original Journal. Tho above is quoted from the National 
rarer, published in Calcutta. How far it represents tho general tone of tho paper, I 
cannot say. 

t lie*seldom attaches his name to his pamphlets; but tho ouo quoted, judging 
from internal evidence, was written by him, and was printed at tho ‘‘Indian Mirror 
Press.” It is readily admitted that numerous passages manifesting a very different 
tone might also be’extracted from his writings* but theabovo forms part of the perora¬ 
tion of an appeal without any qualifying terms. 

J Tho small capitals are not in the original. They aro to direct special attention 
to the quotation. 
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country, tho case is different. They were written before his 
visit to England; and ho was more guarded in his addresses there, 
but the same spirit was, more or loss, manifested. 

The well-known English coiTcspondent of the Friend of India, 

> says of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen’s visit to England:— 

That which has attracted most attention is the conduct of the British Govern¬ 
ment with which ho has tickled the ears of the audience. This conduct is thus rebuk- 
n a native paper : u He has told them that the English hero are Christians in name, 
t in their conduct they are godless ; they beat and kill the natives, and even women 
arc not safe from their outrages; and his simple ignorant hearers cried “ Shame, Shame! 5 " 
Wc are sorry that the Baboo should have laid such a general imputation against tlio 
Polish. It was very incorrect. There are some Europeans who have beaten and killed 
■ vcs > ^ufc to what class do they belong ? Tho English of the higher class aro very 
iexpectable men, and will not even lift their hands on their servants. These state¬ 
ments which were so frequently repeated by the Baboo, ought to have been repudiated 
on the spot by those who were present, and knew that they were foul calumnies, how¬ 
ever agreeable to those who cried “ shame, shame.* 5 Keshub Chunder cannot have been 
lon 0 in England without discovering that four people out of five had a stereotyped be- 
10 ^ nat ° U1 Government in India was an atrocious tyranny, and would bo delighted to 
>, ^ a nab ' ve gontlema^ a confirmation of their opinions. u Law ; you don't 
British ! C ^ * usually receive from the great majority when I assert that tho 
n mmistiation in India is, after all, the most considerate, enlightened and be- 

vo cut, us well as beneficent, with which tho country lias over been blessed. This is 
known ® ram hos as others. Among the Europeans who have gone 
in E ^ aV ° ^° U * )fc * eS9 ^ Gen brutes, as well as among those who remained at homo 
indiv^^* ^ 10 ^ overnmen ^ aQ( l ^ lQ public officers,are, with sufficient allowance for 

promote U^ 1101108 ^ <^18^>osition, actua ted by the beat intentions, and most anxious to 
not be v 10 Mclfareof tho country. Our government is unpopular because it is foreign, 
with public U ^ °^ )r * SS * ve ‘ ^ l0 rea * °ffioud oppressors aro the nativo officers armed 

tnres which b was b ^oy unknown to their rulers, those tor- 

nativo edifcov^whf ^ 0<3iUm ° U En S lish - character. I appeal with confidence to 
from their own *** ° f drongllfc j famino » inundation or other calamity, it is 

eneft m <- VU lnil ^ 0n '^ re3 or from tho foreign rulers and sojourners that they expert- 
0Sb 8 ^Pathy and succour." 

A w liter in the Englishman , after vindicating the Educational 
po icy of Government, concluded with the following quotation from 
Le ^ et)l P es l> which represents to some extent the state of feeling 

iou taught me language; and my profit on’t 
Is, J kuow how to curse : the red plague rid you, 
hor learning me your language !” 
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The statement of Babu Kesbub Chunder Sen, quoted above, is 
calculated to give an impression as untrue as it is ungenerous. 
The professed apostle of “ The Brotherhood of Man" might well bo 
ashamed of having made it. Is the “ Catechism” of the “Theistic 

_ in, , . ., _ 


Cliurcli to contain the following ? 

o 


J\fy dear child, what hind of people are ‘foreigners’ in India ? 

'J hey are pampered, upstart, intruding, abusing, insulting, and 
murdering the helpless without fear of punishment.” 

Who dug the Mahratta Ditch and why ? Macaulay says of the 
Mahrattfis, 

“Wherever their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant threw his bag 
of nco on his shoulder, hid his small savings in Ins girdle, and fled with 
Ins wife and children to the mountain or the jungle, to the milder neighbour- 
hood of the lysena aud the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their harvest 
by the payment of an annual ransom. Even the wretched phantom 
who still bore the imperial title stooped to pay this ignominious black¬ 
mail. Ine camp-fires of one rapacious leader were seen from the u'alis of 
the palace of Delhi; another at the head of his innumerable cavalry, des¬ 
cended year after year, on the rice-fields of Bengal.” 

A tank was poiuted out to me at Burdwan, iu which some Ben¬ 
gali women drowned themselves to escape dishonour from the Mah- 
ratfcns. 

I do not doubt the sincerity of the Babu when he writes thus:_ 

“ For Bengal my heart bleeds, for Bengal’s welfare my tears flow and 
lay prayers ascend to Heaven. While iu my native village, on the lofty 
hanks of the Hooghly,I stand and look out ou the noble prospect around— 
while as far as the eye reaches, I behold the silvery Gunga, margined 
with verdant land smiling in the richness of nature, all resplendent with 
the golden clouds of evening, my heart expands with pride and delight 
whose heart rejoices not to find his country beautiful, who wishes°not 
the prosperity of bis motherland 

Who saved his beloved Bengal from the Mahratta invasions 
so -graphically described by Macaulay ? 

What does Scindia say of Central India ? 


* ■* * 1C hfcligious l’rc.-pt ciE of ludia. p. -18. 
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Lour prestige fills men’s minds to an extent which to men who 
°' v things were carried on scarce fifty years ago, seems beyond belief, 
uhm that period when Mahrattas went from time to time from Gwalior 
to the Deccan, small bodies were not. safe. The departure was an epoch 
m the year. Their friends parted from them knowing that they had to 
out on .1 journey of danger—perils through thugs, robbers, spoliation 
black-mail levied on them by the states through which they must pass : 
6 things men not old still speak of. Now all pass to and fro without 
fcCi oi hindrance the poorest traveller feels as safe as the richest—for 
make as much efFort to protect the poor as the rich. I never put 
myselt on the mail-cart, unattended and perhaps unknown, without 
appreciating the strength of your rule. It is a substance—I leave Gwalior 
without, apprehension, and my absence occasions no distrust.”* 

It is the same throughout India. An American friend, who 1ms 
i esided thirty years in Madura, said to me that when he first came 
t0 t * l ° ^strict, there were old men who remembered the time when 
110 one could venture after dusk without the walls of the city, with- 

>e * u o stripped to the C( skin of his teeth.” 

Tl 

^ lc security afforded by our rule is to me perfectly marvellous. 

ri ^enhonod before, I have eleven times made the circuit of India, 

fro ^ lavc ^kug alone and by night, I have three times crossed 

nTa * a 10 B ° mbay throu S li Kajpootana. I have not carried even 

^ V, i th me, yet I was never attacked, never had the smallest article 
stolen. 


al ^ 38 110 ^ mean ^ ^ ie foregoing extracts represent thegener- 
l o J ne of the Bati ve press. They do not; though I1mow from oilier 

of !} P8 Biey ar ° cx P one:Q f s °f feelings entertained by some 
^ ablest and best educated Hindus. 

Po following extract, from the Bombay Guard ian/] expresses 
] °gpjn ion I have formed :— 

at , „ ,J j‘ e follo "' in S> from Scimlia, may be quoted in support of tlic opinion expressed 
I'ngc 77. « Notwithstanding that your subjeets are porbaps richor and more pros- 
0118 ^ban the samo classes iu Nativo States, you arc not popular.” Colonel 
a8 ^' ci bim what lie thought of bis own rule in this respect. “ Ho laughingly r«. 
^ y i hey will bear more from me than from you. n 

£ UBlih m° n Kdit01 ' aD American » aua therefore likely to have less bias than an 
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“ The Mitrodaya , or Sunrise , a new Marathi weekly, has an article 
entitled, ‘ The English Rule a Necessity for India,’ the tone of which is 
quite refreshing after so many articles we have seen in Native papers 
treating that rale as a hardship for India. We cannot deny ourselves tho 
pleasure of translating some sentences of this article, for the sake of the 
good spirit, as well as the good sense, that appears in it. 

“ From no other Government would the people of this country have 
derived such benefits as they haveobtained from the English rule. The aim o* 
England is not the promotion of her own interest, but the elevation and im¬ 
provement of all; by the diffusion of knowledge she seeks to give to all the 
largest exj^erience of the happiness of this life, that they may pass their 
days in joy and uprightness. Have we not reason to regard it as a special 
good fortune for India that she should be placed under such an admirable 
Government? True - patriotism consists, we think, in seeking the highest 
good of the country ; and it is any thing but patriotic to declaim against a 
Government which is really seeking the best interests of the people, simply 
because it happens to be a foreign Government; or to look with jealousy 
upon a power which has at its command means of benefiting the country 
which we possess not, and is disposed to use them, simply because it is 
not a Native power.* 

" We think that a paper which talks after this fashion is likely to do 
much more good than one which seizes every opportunity of raking up a 
grievance against tho English rule, and proclaims itself the champion 
through thick and thin of the Native Governments which are doing so 
much to hinder the true progress of their subjects.’* 

Although we may cease from “ murdering the helpless without 
fear of punishment,” a constant source of discontent will remain 
in the division of " the loaves and fishes.” The cry, “ India for tho 
Indians/' is heard more and more. When first the higher offices 
were opened to natives, the feeling was one of gratitude to receivo 
any at them. Now some begin to grudge the appointment of any 
European as depriving them of part of their just rights. When 
Sir William Grey was leaving, a Bengali newspaper gravely propos¬ 
ed Pundit Ishwar Chunder Bidysagor as his successor. 

Tho following is abridged from the Indian Punch . Tho language 
is a caricature. Some educated Hindus now write good, vigorous. 
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English. The sentiments are exaggerated ; but there is a 
lesiduum well deserving careful consideration:—• 

the humble petition of Bhuggobuifcy Bose and 2,500 others. 
Humbly Sheweth, 

1. that \our Excellency’s petitioners are Hindu Patriot, 
that they had passed B. A. Examination. 

That they are down-trodden humanity. 

4' that they contemplate with feelings of uttermost grief and 
anguish the too much very superior position of Brutal Anglo-Saxon Ilam- 
pait Tyrant on their beloved country. 

TIiat y° ur petitioners had observed, with very satisfaction and 

Pleasure, ^at ^cy an<i othevs of similar shall he admitted much to Civil 
» a vice of India in consequence of many Sahibs aud Babus much wise 
a vlU ^ * u Eon don, England, and then gave petition to your Lordship. 

8. That your petitioners who now got right to enter Civil Service 
sia, not content with that, but in manner of beloved country wanting 
^ • oui petitioners pray that your Lordship shall make order that, 
officowT Vacancy of P ostof Governor-General of India in your Honor’s 
ward ° CCaVf t * iCn P 00r will be appointed to post and ever after- 

no* f ^ 1V ° ° ^overnor-Geueral and G over nor-General to make all ap- 
x lent to sei vice of Government, and make these means much money.” 

C , ^ !c CU C ^° wbat wo ma ^ will still have its College 

^ eeu Patriots audits Nation. lathe general scramble which 

^ ^ke p, ace were we to leave, these demagogues think they 

11 riS0 P ower * W e can only try to remove as much as possi¬ 

ble every real ground for a - grievance ” 

aotwithsta^T'k ^ lC ^ n ^ en ^ ons “ foreigners” now in India, 

their « * a L mg the ar 8 uments of Bhownuggur friend, and all 

in A aboilt "justice/’ will be best explained by the follow- 

in g Arab fable: 

tent matL Was Partied one day by a camel’s nose thrust into tho 
cc J W GIG bo la y as ^oep. “ It is very cold outside,” said tho camel; 

and° U ^ n ° Se * U '” man was an eas y temper, 

-thcr sleepy, so the nose was let in. Soon afterwards the camel 

-> Let rue get my neck in.” This also was done. Then the 


misr/tf 
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camel gained permission to have his fore feet in tho tent, and so, 
little by little, got in liis whole body. 


The man quickly began to find his companion very troublesome, 
for the tent was not large enough for both. When ho complained 
to the camel, he received for answer, "If you do not like it, you 
may leave; as for myself, I shall stay where I am.” 

The best course for our dissatisfied Bengali friends, is to remove 
to the peaceful dominions of Shere Ali, or to the benign government 
of the king of Barm ah. If disinclined to go so far, they may try 
Sir Jung Bahadur or Holkar. 

But if abstract justice requires us to "clear out,” on the very 
came principle our " Aryan cousins” must pack up.* The Yedas 
furnish incontestible proof that they are not the aborigines of tho 
country. The Aryans called the first inhabitants Dasyus, enemies 
to bo slain.f* * § A common appellation was, " black-sprung host,” 
alias " niggers.”§ Worse than that, they were called Rakshasas, 
" vampires,” “ malevolent imps.”t 

Representatives of the original rightful proprietors still remain. 
I have seen numbers of them, with their bamboo bows, in Central 
India. They have still some faint traditions of their having been 
driven from tho plains by the Aryans, and possibly may indulge a 
distant hope that there is a " good time coming,” when all the Aryan 
“ foreigners” will leave, and they will "have their own again.” 

Our fellow Aryans must try to " make the best of a bad bar- 
gain,” if such it be. From the days of Xerxes downwards, Asiatics 
have never been able to withstand Europeans. || During the Sepoy 
War we were taken at fearful odds by our Janizaries; but tho 
Mutiny was soon put down. 

* Tho Muhammadans should follows us before the Hindus, 

t Garrett’s Classical Dictionary, p. 162. Jlbid, p. 499. 

§ If any Hindu complains of being called a “ nigger” by a “ white,” according 
to Mr. Powell’s Minor Poets, it is righteous retribution. In a former birth, he called 
ihe aborigines a “ black-sprung host.” Why should the " white” be blamed ? ** Can 
you shun the decree of destiny. See page 14. 

I! The case of tbe^Saraceus was exceptional, 
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railway system is now complete; the Suez Canal 
tates communication with Europe; the artillery is in our own hands, 
and any native force opposed to us would be scattered like chaff be- 
lore the winds* If there is to bo any change at all, and it will not 
be in our day, it will simply be to exchange English for Russian or 
some other foreign rule. If so, it will bo, “Oat of the smoke, into the 
fire*; or, according to the Indian proverb, in attempting to escape 
from an alligator, encountering a tiger, 

Englishmen and Indians are like husband and wife, who must live 
together in the samo house. It is admitted that if there is to bo 
harmony, not only must the “ weaker vessel,” as Jack said, “ carry 
luss Sail,” but the husband must be just and conciliatory. An at¬ 
tempt may be made to indicate what should be done. 

The Press.—Whether the “ antagonism of race'* in India is to 
increase or diminish, depends more upon the course pursued by the 
k earth- Estate” than perhaps upon all other agencies taken to¬ 
gether. rim responsibility resting upon the press in this respect is 

tremendous. 




hiroat allowance ought to be made for Editors, especially those 
of daily newspapers. Articles must often bo written on the im¬ 
pulse ot the moment, and printed before there is time for cool con¬ 
sideration. The columns must be tilled up, and there is tho desire 
to write something piquant to please the readers. 

On the whole , tho tone of tho English press is creditable. If a 
ow editors imitate tho provincial journalists ridiculed by Dickens, 
J f criticisms on public acts are occasionally prompted by private 
P"juo, lt some indulge in absurd exaggerations; tho leading Jour- 
. as a ru *°> exhibit a good deal of tho calm strength and impar- 
a 1 $ w bich wo admire in the most influential home newspapers. 

So tar as English readers are concerned, I do not care much 
<'bouo the attacks sometimes made on Europeans* We are accus¬ 
tomed to such flagellations, and our hides have thickened under tho 
Process. Editors often use language which is to be understood in a 
^kwickian sense.” Wo know that some of our greatest men 
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ndi'a have been the best abused e. cj. “ Clemency Canning.” 
The first essential in a Journalist is thorough honesty. Without 
“ fear or favour/’ he should review the public acts of every official, 
from the Viceroy to the meanest sweeper. But before bringing a 
charge, he should be sure of his facts. At the same time, in criticis¬ 
ing the conduct of public men of some standing, tho terms employed 
should not be more severe than the circumstances warrant. Contemp¬ 
tuous language, applied even to the highest officers of Government, 
has a very injurious effect upon the Natives. It is a pretty general 
complaint among Europeans that they are getting “cheeky.” 
Well, if so, they may ask, “ who taught us ?” 

In no case perhaps should English Editors be moro guarded 
than where natives are concerned. 

Tho Hindus are a thin-skinned, sensitive race. I remember 
once sailing down the Indus with a Punjab officer, who had an 
Afghan servant, whom he valued highly and who, I believe, was 
equally attached to his master. The officer told me that this stal¬ 
wart fellow could not bear “chaffing”— it almost made him wild. 
He would bring a stick to his master, and ask him to thrash him, 
but to forbear ridicule. When a native is impaled on tho editorial 
hook, I should say, like Isaak Walton, “ handle him tenderly.” 

“ Be to their virtues very kind; 

Be to their faults a little blind.” 

Let us rejoice when our “ Aryan cousins” take a high place at 
Civil Service Examinations; and, above all, let us not condemn the 
whole people on account of isolated cases of misconduct. 

I write the above fully conscious that it is a thousand times 
easier to preach*’ than to “ practise.” It is possible that parts of 
this letter may provoke the retort, “ Physician, heal thyself.” 

The excuse made by the English press for “flogging with un¬ 
fashionable severity” has already been quoted (Pago 79), With¬ 
out considering any further defence, the Native* Journals may 
next be noticed. _ 

* This tci in is getting distastefuljx)advanced party in Bengal. It i “5 consider- 
ed only a slmdo better than * nigger. Hie Benighted,” however, rejoice in their 
“Native Public Opinion.” X use it as short and unambiguous 
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^ influence of tlie Native Newspapers is,of course, very varied, 
m ding upon the degree of enlightenment and good sense of the 
^ ^ 01S * ^ ie whole, it is beneficial. They view public measures 
om a different stand-point, and their criticisms are sometimes 
uable. I quite approve of their advocacy of all the just rights of 
people. * I do not blame them for raising an outcry from one 
f U Inclla fc ° tIie otlier wIien ** is *&tisf ac t°rily 'proved that a native 
^ Gen mLl hreated by a European. This tends to prevent such 
octuuences in future. I delight when a Native Editor successfully 
easuies swords \y|th a leading English Journal, as the Friend of 
and I can say, te well fought, Aryan cousin !” 
r hat is condemned is the unfriendly tone towards Europeans 
„ . 0 ™ cs manifested. It is true that they are perhaps more 
**“ *“>"*•" “KM word, awaken kind echoes." 

XIIE V ' > 1 1U ° 1S C ° U ° fc COaS lder that THEY THEMSELVES ARE GUILTY OF 
hc-iv' EllY iAULl ' vn ICH THEY REPROBATE MOST IN EUROPEANS. The 

peoDbfV C . ll , ; ‘ lge usuall y brought against us is, that we blame the whole 
lish pane 1 ^ faults of a ^ e ' v - other hand, if a solitary Eug- 

rogarded as^ostfl 3 ^ u ^ ou tbe Hindus, all Europeans are 

office 1 p 13 ldlUltted tliat if tliere are two candidates for a vacant 

But take t/ 3C (- n v Ud ^' atlVe -’ eacb Wl11 sa 7> detur digniori, i. e. myself ! 

of Iudia G , mg ° f tlie pe ° ple ° f En S Iand > take the Government 

should ] ’ aud th ° wish is that the Qaoen'a Proclamation 

ouui be fairly carried out 

whatever rae ^ ° U1 ' Alrt,her wil1 tbat > as fai ' as ma 7 be, our subjects, of 
our service^] C ^ ed ’ be fl ' eely and impartially admitted to offices in 
ability and ? 1° ' of whioh the 7 ma 7 be qualified by their education, 
* d ln ^ e grity, duly to discharge.” 

tioa that th^E 11Ce ^ S Ao tbafc °® 3Uces conie.” I have no expecta- 
lf thej !r Sh Pl ’ 0S3 wiU forbear all attacks upon the Natives. 


* I tniisi o r **" —— ■ ■ • 

in p eacQ )J ° U esa 1 haye not got to the stag© when I can hear them 


jy - -—v vv* w ^ VUi til v c% LI > h g# 

'yjissml their own “kith and kin/' can tlio people of India 


sa*\ *• Pc- 
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expect to escape ? Take, as an illustration, the recent editorial in 
the Madras Times , quoted in the preface. 

A Hindu official accused a “ Christian Society” of doing 
something very improper. It appeared in the Qazette } Pub¬ 
lished by Order of His Excellency the Governor in Council.” 
The Editor of the Madras Times knows well enough that thou¬ 
sands of documents are published in that way which rest for their 
authority simply upon the persons who prepared them. The “ Chris¬ 
tian Society” concerned has as its President the Bishop of the Dio¬ 
cese, respecting whom nothing need be said. The Committee is com¬ 
posed of Members who may be regarded as representing the principal 
Missionary Societies in South India. Without any investigation, 
an article was inserted containing the following verv mild terms :— 
“ Shamefully garbled.” “ Deliberately mangled.” 
t: This wickedness is for the good of the cause." 
i: Their damnation is just.” 

“ A cheat and a rogue.” 

Ineffably disgusted.” 

“ To deceive for the cause, to cheat for the cause.” 

“ Misguided but zealous advocates and agents of dishonesty and 
garbling ” 

All our manliness, all our morality, all our Christianity revolts 
against it.” 


*' Nothing is evil which we think will promote the cause.” 

“ Let us do evil that good many come.” 

I might also give specimens of the <c amenities” of Calcutta 
and Bombay newspapers where “ Christian Societies,” or “Negro* 
philists,” have beeu implicated in similar nefarious transactions. 

The Native Press should learn not to be so sensitive to criti¬ 
cism. Let them meet argumeut by argument; but I will honoar 
them greatly if they forbear rendering a railing for railing.”* The 
great aim in discussion should be to avoid bitterness, 


* Cowpcr’a words are w orth remembering: — 
4 ‘ A modest, sensible, and well-bred mail, 

Will cot insult me, and no otJur car.,” 
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English Journals condemn auy thing really blamcable in 
Natives, they are not to be regarded as hostile. Our Book says, 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful.” Macaulay mentions the conduct of Peter the Great 
with regard to Russia.* He “ did not flatter national prejudices” -; 
he told his countrymen their faults very freely ; liis measures for 
reform were sometimes very rough. Now, Russia has “ taken its 
place among civilized communities.” 

I refer with pleasure to the case of the lion. J. B, Norton, 
He sometimes spoke very plainly to the Natives of Madras ; but 
it is to their credit that no European has left the country, for many 
years, with stronger proofs of their esteem. 

Native Newspapers ought not to put the worst possible con¬ 
struction on the proceedings of the English Government. 

W ^ ien ik was proposed to devote a larger proportion of the * 
Educational Grants to Vernacular Education, this was attributed to 
a desire among Europeans to keep down the Indians, and retain the 
higher offices to themselves. This will be noticed subsequently. 

Last year four new departments were created, agricultural, 
archaeological, statistical, and piscicultural. A Bengali paper says, 

U new departments must be formed to open up a wider field for the 
extension of vice-regal patronage.” 

^ our Lordship's remarks at Convocation to the graduates of the 
Madras University apply with peculiar force to the Editors of 
Native Newspapers :— 

Remember, gmfleineu, that you, the adopted children of European 
civilization, are the interpreters between the stranger and the Indian, be¬ 
tween the Government and the subject, between the great and the small, 
between the strong and the weak; that yon walk armed with a two-fold 
knowledge between two nations that do not know each other, that cannot 
know each other except through you. Will you carry a faithful or a de¬ 
ceitful message? If you are the ingenuous and careful representatives of 
England’s good-will to India and of India’s claims on England, then you 


* Transactious of the Bethune Society, p 323. 
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your talent to a noble use; if on tbe other hand you hesitate, 
misconstrue and conceal, if you show the Government in false colours to 
the country and the country in false colours to the Government, then you 
do a double wrong, a wrong to England and a wrong to India, you widen 
what you ought to close, you alienate where you ought to reconcile, you 
continue distrust and perpetuate misconception where :t is your mission to 
spread mutual confidence and mutual light. 1 charge you to lay this fu¬ 
ture in your position particularly to heart. Be true Englishmen to In¬ 
dians—be true Indians to Englishmen, with rectitude and single-minded¬ 
ness as becomes faithful interpreters.” 

The foregoing remarks are inserted because the Press may to a 
large extent, nullify every effort which Government can make to 
promote kindly feeling between the two races. 

While seeking to repel unjust attacks, I by no means consider 
either our Government, or our conduct as individuals, faultless. With 
what may we be legitimately charged ? The first count applies near¬ 
ly to the whole European population. 

Haughtiness- —About fifty years ago, Bishop Ileber said of 
most of the French in India that they were, 

“ Free from that exclusive and iutoleraut spirit which makes the Eng¬ 
lish, wherever they go, a caste by themselves, disliking aud disliked by all 
their neighbours. Of this foolish, surly, national pride, I see but too 
many instances daily, aud I am convinced it does us much harm in this 
country. We are not guilty of injustice or wilful oppression; but we 
shut out the natives from our society, aud a bullying insolent manner is 
continually assumed iu speaking to them.”* 

Later testimony may be adduced. Lord Canning, at the open- 
ng of the East Indian Railway to Rajmahal, said : — 

“ Gentleman, it is of no use to deuy or conceal it, for it is known to 
all the world, we Englishmen, with all our great national characteristics, 
are not, as a people, conciliatory or attractive. God forbid that any of us 
should feel ashamed of his national character, or wish it to be other than it 
i 3 . But none among us will deny that the very virtues of that character 
are not seldom exaggerated into faults. We are powerful iu body and 




* Indian Journal, Vol. II., p. 11. 
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Tumcl, and we are proud of that power. We are self-reliant, and jnsfcly 
so, and we like to show our self-reliance. We are conscious of our own 
high purposes, and enlightenment, and we are apt to look down upon 
those whose motives we believe to bo less worthy than our own, or whom 
we regard as debased in ignorance, and we do not care to conceal our 
feelings. 

“But, gentlemen, no people, whatever their condition, will patiently 
hear to bo treated by their rulers as though they were less than men, less 
rational, less capable of right feeling than those who rule them. If we 
attempt, individually or collectively, to do this, if we neglect to win the 
heart of those over whom Providence has placed us,—if instead of seeking 
to inspire them with confidence, we take for our maxim that the people 
ot India should be governed as a conquered people—which, as I under¬ 
stand it, means that they should be governed by sheer force if in our 
pride or impatience wo refuse to show forbearance and indulgence to the 
weaknesses and shortcomings which attend us, we shall not worthily repre¬ 
sent England in the great work which she has before her, and we shall 
assuredly fail to accomplish it.” 

At the recent opening of Cooper’s Hill College, the Duke of 
Argyll said at the conclusion of his address 


‘ Lot mo now exhort the students to profit by the many signal advan¬ 
tages which are placed within yoiu- reach ; and, having a regard to tbe 
career for which you are destined, I hope you will cultivate kindly feel¬ 
ings towards the Natives of India. The spirit and temper of our public 
servants towards the Natives are, I fear, not altogether what they used to 
ie. Perhaps in somo respects such men as those who served under the old 
wst India Company will never be seen again. There is reason to fear 
I tb ° ten ' ibl ° Prejudices aroused by the mutiny of 1857 have brought 

;V!v a - SPlllt °f ll0Stility and cont empt among our public servants towards 
1C " Aives which, if not checked and repressed, may have the most dis¬ 
astrous influence upon our rule in India. No amount of genius, no amount 
° f mtcllectual or physical superiority, will ever teach the peoplo of India 
to love us. Such qualities may make the natives fear or even respect us, 
ut w *'l never regard ns with affection unless our public servants 
! ea t’ lcm with that kiuduoss, generosity, and respect which I think were 
1 e distinguishing characteristics of the old servants of tho East India 
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Company. The students of this College should remember that one of the 
first of their duties as gentlemen, as Christians, and as faithiul servants of 
the Indian Government, will bo to cherish feelings of respect and affec¬ 
tion towards the natives of that great couutry. ’ 

There is some truth in the following palliation, mentioned by 
the Rev. F. Gell, in a lecture at Poona 

“ On landing iu this country most of us are at once surrounded by 
the very worst specimens of the Asiatic race3 ; I mean as servants. These 
are men who only know the European as an ignorant and very gullible 
person ; fierce and foolish by terms ; ignorant of their language, of their 
customs, and of the intricacies of the Bazaars, in which their superiority 
lies. And at tho same time these servants are unacquainted with the 
very existence of those branches of knowledge which give the European 
his superiority. They naturally conceive a contempt for their inexperi¬ 
enced master, qualified only by some fear of his violence and some respect 
for his purse. What result is to be expected from such a relationship ? 
It too frequently produces in tho mind of tho Englishman an estimate of 
tho native character illogical and unjust, but unfortunately often irremovc- 
able. A hasty generalisation condemns all natives alike for tho faults ot 
the worst, who were first known; and though a man may shake off his 
first set of servants, ho finds it much moro difficult to shako off his first 
formed impvos» ions. National contempt, produces rudeness; intercourse 
becomes impossible; and so small a cause as I have mentioned, swells in 
its results into one of tho most prolific evils of India.” 

2. Harsh Treatment.— This charge applies to a very much 
smaller number than the preceding. As a rule wo are haughty ; 
but in general wo are not otherwise unkind. The exceptions are 
chiefly young Officers, Conductors, and men of a similar grade in tho 
public service. 

Tho Imperial Review quotes a remark made by a young 
Officer : “ He was poising in bis band a thick and heavy stick, which, 
after au admiring contemplation cf some seconds, lie pronounced to 
bo ' a capital stick to beat a nigger with/ This is their comprehen¬ 
sive formula— the complete summary of their philosophy regarding 
man, as he exists in India. A nigger is a creature to be beaten 
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beating a nigger. 


A stick is to be valued according to its capacity for 


It is not meant that the chief employment of young officers in 
India ia “ wallopping niggers.” Still, many officers have the im¬ 
pression. that this painful duty is necessary at times. They even 
think that it is not only salutary, but grateful, to the recipients. 

Russell mentions a case which came under his notice of tho 
brutal treatment of coolies by a low European.* 

•1. Acts of Violence.—These occur occasionally, bat their 
number is often exaggerated. 


Ignorant natives credit the most absurd stories about Euro¬ 
peans. One day, about ten years ago, tho schools in Madras were 
ncaity half empty. What was tho cause? Government was erect¬ 
ing a pier, and a number of children were required to bo offered in 
sacrifice to propitiate tho sea! The parents therefore kept their 
children within doors. 


Educated natives are not so bad ; but the following is a speci¬ 
men of what they can believe. A few years ago, there was an 
accident on the Eastern Bengal Railway, attended with considerable- 
loss of lito. The rumour was that tho railway officials, to reduce the 
apparent number of tho killed, burned several of the dead bodies 
in the engine furnace ! I talked over the matter with a well-educa¬ 
ted Bengali Babu, a member of tho municipality, and altogether a 
superior man. Ho shook his head gravely, and thought that such 
really might bo the case. To quiet the alarm, Government had to 

appoint a Committee of Investigation, containing several Bengali 
Members. ' b 


We all know tho story of « Tho Three Black Grows.” Every 
judicial officor in India is aware how prone witnesses are to oxa^.. 
ate even in a good case: in order to succeed, they think they most 
tell a great deal more than tho exact truth. I have no doubt na- 
ti'cs are frequently reported as killed, who were only kilt in the Irish 


* My Diary in India, Vol. ii., p. JOS. 
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sense, Such stories find their way into the newspapers, and are 
echoed all over the country.* 

Is it asserted, then, that there are no murders ? No; there are 
some. There are about a hundred thousand Europeans in India, 
the great bulk of them uneducated men. It would be absurd to 
think that there are not occasional acts of violence. Ever and 
again, we hear of soldiers shooting their comrades ; it is to be ex¬ 
pected that such men will not scruple to murder natives if they 
quarrel with them. There is no government upon earth that can 
secure perfect immunity from murder. I have no recent criminal 
statistics at hand; but I find that in 1861 verdicts of murder were 
found in 210 cases in England. 


It is said that the “ helpless are murdered without fear of 
punishment.’' This is partly based on cases like the following : 

A hawker, or some other native, a few years ago, went into the 
barracks of Fort William. A soldier gave him a slight blow or a 
shove. The man fell down dead. He was found on a medical exa¬ 
mination that his spleen was diseased, and a tap on the side was 
sufficient to cause death. Under the circumstances, the soldier 
was not executed. 

So far as I have been able to form an opinion, judicial officers, 
as a rule, are doubly careful in criminal cases where Europeans and 
Natives are concerned. They seem afraid lest they should be 
charged with partiality to their own countrymen. They are watched 
on the one side by the English, and on the other by the Native, 
Press. 

Perhaps the greatest real grievance the natives had was the 
allowing Europeans, professedly in search of employment, to wander 
over the country. The East India Company, very wisely, in olden 
times did not permit an interloper' to leave the Presidency with¬ 
out a pass. Some of these poor Europeans were honest; but others 


* A Native, it ia 3- d, once wrote to an Editor asking if ho would insert an essay 
on Virtue. Tho reply was, no; but ho weuld bo glal to get detaild of any horrible 
murder! 
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were “ loafers,’* begging in name, but when they wore able, robbing, 
or maltreating the natives. The “ Vagrant Act,-” passed not long 
. a go, has tended to diminish the evil. Its provisions should be rigid¬ 
ly enforced. 

The measures to be adopted have next to be considered, 

Europeans in Mofussil Courts. —For many years, it has been 
the wish of tho Supreme Government to make European Britisli 
subjects more amenable to the ordinary Courts. When an attempt 
was made to pass what was called tho “ Black Act,” such a storm 
was raised, that Government thought it wise to postpone the mea¬ 
sure. The proposal is now again before the Legislative Council, 
ami there seorn3 every prospect of its being carried. This measure 
will tend quietly to remove all just grounds of complaint against 
the British Government. 

The preparation of a series of Manuals is strongly urged. 

Manual for Civilians. —Under tho old system, a large propor¬ 
tion of the members of the Covenanted Service were either bom in 
India, or were related to Indian families. Many of them, when 
children, had Indian nurses, and were watched over by Indian bear- 
01 s * ^ remember a distinguished Bengal Civilian charging his sod, 
a competition-wallah, on his return to India to go to such and such 
a place to see tho old family nurse. Partly in this way, a more 
kindly feeling towards tho people existed. “ Old Indians’* could give 
fliueh advice to their sons or nephews which proved of great 
value in intercourse with the people. 

though I am glad that the Indian Civil Service still contains 
iepresentatives of the glorious names which distinguish its history, 
there are a groat many new men, who have neither such associations, 
nor means of acquiring knowledge. I would earnestly suggest that 
the Secretary of State cause a small Manual to be drawn up for the 
US0 °f Civilians proceeding to India. It should bo prepared by one 
who is well acquainted with “ India as it is ;** but the “ Old Indians’* 
cc Asia Minor” might contribute materials. 

Au important chapter would be Hints or Etiquette.” Often 
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One of 

maxims of Bishop Middleton was, “ Manner is something with every 
body and every thing ith some.” This especially holds good in 
the East. “ Asia is a land of trifles, a word, a move, a courtesy, an 
insult, an hour’s conversation, a letter, nay a look, decides here the 
fate of empires.”* 

The people ridicule the strut and consequential air of some 
newly-fledged civilians. They say that they meet with far more 
courtesy from the highest officers in the service. 

The behaviour in Court of a Mofnssil Magistrate is thus des¬ 


cribed in a Bengali novel:— 

“ The clock had struck three. The people were vexed beyond mea¬ 
sure. There is no eud of business in a Mofussil Court. People weary 
themselves to death running to and fro. The Anilahs were about to go 
home, when the sound of the Magistrate’s carriage was heard. All imme¬ 
diately cried out—‘The Sahib is coming!’ ... The Amlalis stood in their 
respective places. As soon as the Sahib entered the court, all bowed down 
to the ground. The Sahib whistled as he went up and sat on the bench. 
The hookabardar brought the hookah. The Sahib reclining on his chair 
aud putting his legs upon the table, smokes and wipes his face with his 
handkerchief wet with lavender. The court is filled with people. Un¬ 
derwriters are taking down depositions of parties. He who lias the big¬ 
gest pocket has the best case. The Sheristadar, covered with shawls 
and a beautiful turban on his head, read heaps of petitions in a sing-song 
manner. The Sahib now reads the morning’s newspaper or now writes his 
private letters, aud as soon as a petition has been read, asks, ‘ well what’s 
the matter?’ The Sheristadar says whatever he likes. The voice of the 
Sheristadar is the voice of the Magistrate.” 

The abovo is not quoted as an average specimen of a Mofussil 
Court—least of all under a competition-wallah. Indeed, it was writ* 
ten before the introduction of the present system. It is given to 
show liow narrowly Europeans are watched. Peons, it is said, 
sometimes give suitors an idea of the morning temper of the judge. 

If an Indian Political Economist were to write a “ History of 


* IliougiitB of a Native on the Rebellion, p, 27. (Bubu Shiv Prasad) 
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ces,” according to common report, lie would find some startling 
anomalies. A Collector* (not now in India) is said to have obtained 
sixteen fowls for a rupee. A civilian is on circuit, and gets supplies 
through the Talisildar. Every thing is very good and wonderfully 
cheap : ergo, how prosperous the people must be ! Some hints 
might be given on such subjects. The servants of civilians often 
defraud the people, charging their masters the full rate. 

Many valuable suggestions may be given both in the revenue 
mid in the judicial departments. The case of health might also be 
included. 


A good Manual of the kind would be worth its weight in gold. 
It would certainly be read, for no men “ known and ascertained to 
be foqte/’f are now sent out. 

Manual for Civil Engineers. —The Public Works Department 
in India does not stand very high in popular estimation, and many a 
tale is told of crumbling palatial barracks, &c. While I believe 
there has been some neglect, and in the lower ranks something 
v>oi*e, part of the mischief has been caused by the European officers 
not knowing exactly how to guard against malpractices. An expe¬ 
rienced Engineer might forewarn young men regarding the points 
requiring special attention, and the best mode of managing native 
workmen. 

There might also be hints about their own health, and the sani¬ 
tary arrangements necessary when large bodies of men are em¬ 
ployed. 

Pamphlet for Soldiers. — As soldiers form by far the most nu¬ 
merous class of Europeans in India, it is very important to give 
them a friendly spirit towards the people. During the Mutiny 
111 an } r tulse reports were circulated in England, calculated to embitter 
their feelings, and doubtless traditions of them still linger. 

* Rather his wife. 

1' Campboll’s fi Iudia as it may be,” p. 256. It must surely have been one of such 
foole” to whom a pleader refers in a letter to the Madras Mail (June 1871) when he 

‘ a yR, (f I have pleaded under a Judge, who, to use his own words, did’ut care a d_n 

‘ ur W, and therefore, uor did l,'* 
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iliar illustration will explain what different feelings may 
be awakened under precisely the same circumstances. 

A fresh arrival takes place in a house. One nurse says to an 
elder child, u There’s a new baby ; your nose is put out of joint; 
mamma won’t care for you now/’ The child is filled with jealousy 
and dislike. Another nurse say3, “ Come, see your new little sister! 
See her soft tiny hands ! You must ask mamma to take great care of 
her/’ Kindly feelings would thus be inspired. 

Well! what is to be done ? Treat soldiers as reasonable beings. 
Imitate the example of the Germans during the late war, when di¬ 
rections and maps were printed and circulated even among the rank 
and file. 

Let every soldier when he embarks in an Indian transport have 
a small pamphlet put into his hands containing somo such advice 
as the following:— 

First, let there be a map of India, with the principal military 
stations marked, to give an idea of their relative positions. It can 
be engraved on wood, and printed with the letter-press, so that the 
cost would be very trifling. Two or three pages might bo devoted 
to the size, physical features, and climate of the country. 

An interest might be awakened in the people by showing that 
we and they belong to the Aryan stock. The ideas in the following 
beautiful passage might be explained in familiar language :— 

“ The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son, daughter, 
for dog and cow, for heart and fears, for axe and tree, identical in all the 
Indo-European idioms, are like the watch-words of soldiers. We challenge 
the seeming stranger; and whether he answer with the lips of a Greek, 
a German, or an Indian, we recognise him as one of ourselves. There 
was a time when the ancestors of the Celfcs, the Germans, the Slavonians, 
the Greeks, and Italians, the Persians and Hindus, were living together 
within the same fences, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and 
Turanian races.’’* 

A few words might bo quoted in illustration of this, e . g. y 




* Sanbkrit Literature, p. li. 
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ib, rnatar, English, mother ; bhratar, brother ; duhitri (milk¬ 
maid) daughter; &c. 


^ bile our cry was “ Westward Ho !” our Aryau cousins went 
towards the rising sun, and pouring down the passes of the Hindu 
Goosli, spread themselves over the fertile plains of the Indus and the 
Ganges, either enslaving the aboriginal Turanian races, or driving 
them to the mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas or the Vinahya 
range. 

A very brief account might be given of the Vedas, the origin 
aud decline of Buddhism, the Brahmanical system of the I’uranas, 
tuc cave temples, &c. 

d'he successive waves of Muhammadan invasion might next be 
described. Give them credit for all they did under men like Akbar. 
and for their noble buildings, as the great Mosque of Delhi or the 
exquisite Taj of Agra. 


The combined influence of the climate, Hinduism, and Mahom- 
madan oppression on the Indian character might be explained. AW 
> or a good deal from the natives in many respects; but our res¬ 
pective advantages and disadvantages should be taken into account, 
i he soldiers will soon find that they are not themselves disposed 
to over-exertion iu India. Except the Sikhs aud some others in 
North India, the Indians have not our strength, but they are an 
ingenious people, producing by means of their delicate fingers, with 
a few pieces of bamboo, the gossamer muslins of Dacca, and shawls 
fit to adorn an empress. The origin of the word calico might be 
explained. 


It is important to cherish good feeling between European sol¬ 
diers and the native troops. No palliation is offered for the con¬ 
duct of some of the latter daring the Mutiny; but the falsity of 
some reports regarding them should be exposed. I had myself a 
long conversation on the subject with the military officer of some 
standing, deputed by Government to investigate minutely into the 
Cawnpore massacre. The result may be given in the words of Dr. 
N- M iclcod. “ There never has been substantiated any cas 's ofmutila - 
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tfov torture, or the dishonour of any woman? The sepoys refus¬ 
ed to shoot the women and children; low Mahommadan butchers 
were called from the bazaar to do the bloody work. The soldiers 
might be told of the sepoys under Clive, when besieged in Arcot, 
who proposed that they should have only the water in which the 
rice was boiled, giving the grain itself to the Europeans. The late 
Sir James Outram said shortly before his death : “ Though my last 
service in the field was against the comrades of my old associates, 
the madness of a moment has not obliterated from my mind the 
fidelity of a century, and I can still love and still believe.” 

Soldiers generally liaye a rude code of honour. If a full-grown 
man strike a youth, his companions will sometimes shake their fist 
in his face, and say, “ You coward ! hit a man of your own weight.” 
The weaker races of India are about one-half lighter than average 
British soldiers. The impression should be sought to be conveyed, 
that it is unmanly to strike a native who is not a fair match. 

The liability of the natives to spleen disease should also be ex¬ 
plained, and an instance might be mentioned similar to that quoted 


at page 1)3. 

Very useful advice might be given to the soldier about his own 
health. The great comparative mortality during the first year is 
largely caused by ignorance. I have seen a poor soldier's wife, out 
marketing after breakfast, without an umbrella, in the hot sun, with 
a nice as red as a boiled lobster. Sun-stroke is often caused in this 
way. The premonitory symptoms might be explained.* A still 
greater amount of disease and death is occasioned by soldiers lying 
in a draught when they get heated and fatigued. Cautions regard¬ 
ing bazaar fruit would be valuable. 

Hints might bo given about amusements during the weary 
hot season, about the investment of savings, the agreeables and 
disagreeables of Indian service, and “how to make the best of it.” 

Conduct with regard to Natives should bo dwelt upon. It 
may bo shown how they are especially irritated. If reports about 
Bangalore arc correct* soldiers are liable to_ insult in the bazaar. 

* I saw some useful hints about this in the Punjab Railway Carriages. 
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110 pamphlet might fitly conclude with some appeal to the 
tiers regarding their conduct as professing Christians among 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Two hundred years ago, the impres¬ 
sion produced wa3, “Christian religion, devil religion ; Christians 
much drink, much beat, much abuse others.”* 


When once on my way to Benares, after crossing the Soane, 
my attention was attracted by a crowd. Out of curiosity I went to 
see the cause. It was a drunk Europeau soldier, sitting on tho 
ground, cursing tho French, exposed to the ridicule of idolaters. I 
felt deeply humiliated. But I have seen still worse—a soldier’s wife 
drunk in the bazaar. 

The remarks under the last head might be drawn up by tho 
Chaplain General to the Forces, or at least under his direction. They 
might easily be of such a character as to be unobjectiouable to Ro¬ 
man Catholics. 

A separate pamphlet might be printed for Soldiers’ wives. Hints 
about the management of children would be of great service. 

A friend of mine once urged a Chaplain, who had a very thin 
congregation, to visit his people. The reply was, “ What’s the use ?” 
Some may say, what good will result from a pamphlet which will nob 
be read ? I quite admit that there are some soldiers who will turn it to 
the same purpose as they would that valuable tract if it were pre¬ 
sented to them, “The Sinner’s Friend”—use it to light their pipes ! 
Still, it would be read by a large number on board tho transports, 
partly to while away the time, partly out of curiosity. The cost of 
a pamphlet of 36 pages would nob exceed three halfpence. I do 
not know any way in which that sum could be expended with 
more advantage both to Government and the soldier. 

I am very much more doubtful about the success of efforts, to 
reach the officers than the men. If possible, they should be made to 
feel that it is conduct “ unbecoming a gentleman’’ and “ cowardly” 
to strike one of tho weaker racesf of India. The alleged necessity 

* Kaye’s Christianity in India. I quote from men ary. 

t Tho brave men are usually wise enough not to attempt it >vitli a Sikh or up. 
°ouutry Mussulman. 
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simply from mismanagement. I knew a gentleman who gra¬ 
dually rose till lie was engaged in some of the greatest engineering 
works in India, and had occasionally ten thousand men under his 
orders. To the best of my recollection, he told me that he never 
struck a native. It degrades a master to strike a servant. Even if 
it should be beneficial in certain cases, the effect, on the whole, is 
far more injurious. 

Manual for Railway Employes. There may be already some¬ 
thing of the kind ; but if not, one might be prepared. A succes¬ 
sion of new men of this class come to the country. Though they are 
few in number compared with soldiers, each Engine driver every 
day is intrusted with the lives of several hundred human beings. 

Miscellaneous Remarks. Some Europeans refer to India as tho 
“ confounded country” which they detest. 

Mr. Laing says of such :— 

An interest in India is the sine qua non of success iu an Indian 


career. Without it, life is a dreary banishment, burdensome to its owner, 
and ODly too often mischievous to those around. Iu the public service 
the Queen’s hard bargains are those who are too dull or frivolous to feel 
auy real interest in the glorious work before them, and who, instead of 
cultivating the natural history, the geography, the geology, or even the 
field sports of the country, and studying the languages, the character, 
the history, and antiquities of its people, like the many Anglo-Indian 
heroes who have immortalized the service, can find no better mode of 
passing their leisure time than in drinking bitter beer, and grumbling at 
India. Of such, if there be any, I can only say that I heartily wish\ve 
could pass them on like bad shillings, and send them to drink their beer 
and bewail their hard fate at the antipodes.” 

Proofs may often be seen of tho correctness of the following 
remark in the Imperial Review: “The young Englishman takes 
his stand upon the manners and customs of his native land, and 
regards with aversion all who do not conform themselves to* that 
standard.’’ There are educated men who come to India and seem 


astonished that the people have not the manly frankness which Eng¬ 
lishmen consider their characteristic. There ought to be a vast dif- 
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Bnce between two nations, one of wliom has had nearly amillen- 
ium of Christian light and liberty, while the other has for three 
thousand years been dragged down by its religion, and has been for 
centuries the victim of oppression. Mr. Norton, while justly con¬ 
demning the want of truthfulness in the Hindus, says, “ The same 
results would have happened in .England, or in any other country 
under similar conditions, and so long as human nature is unchang¬ 
ed. In proof of this, take one of the most glorious nations of an¬ 
tiquity—the Greeks. Notwithstanding their comparatively pure 
faith, what is their character now ? An Indian friend who lived in 
Greece for years, said that he considered them worse than the Ben¬ 
galis. This may seem too strong, but it is apparently confirmed by 
the tragedy of 1870, which sent a thrill of horror through the civi¬ 
lized world. 

It is not desirable to dwell upon the faults of the people. 
Rather, as Carlyle says, let each man try to reform himself, and 
then he will be sure that there is one rascal less in the world ! 

Contemptuous language, as “ nigger,” ought never to be em¬ 
ployed. The Book says, “ Honour all men,” We should be much 
happier ourselves, as well as diffuse pleasure around us, if we always 
behaved like thorough gentlemen. Mr. Laing remarks, 

“ There is one expression, which, although I do not wish to attach 
undue importance to what is often mere thoughtlessness, I confess enrages 
uiG whenever I hear it. I mean that of ‘ nigger’ applied to the Hindoo 
population. It is really too bad that in this country, where every English¬ 
man is on his mettle, one of the chosen baud of ten thousand, who march 
m v un of the noblest enterprise of modern civilization, any one who 
CA hs himself a gentleman, should display a degree of crass ignorance 
which would almost be disgraceful in the shoe-black of a ragged-school 
01 ^weeper of a crossing. The Hindoo, however dark-skinned, is no 
more a negro, or any thing in the remotest degree akin to a negro, than 
you or I.” 

The concluding words of Mr. Laing deserve to be written in 
letters of gold 


* Educational Speeches, p. 119. 
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Instances like these confirm what the science of language demon¬ 
strates, Die substantial identity of intellect of all branches of the Arian 


family. Yesterday the Greek, to-day the Anglo-Saxon, to-morrow it may 
be the Russian or the Hindoo who leads the van of Arian nations; and 
whoever is foremost of Arians, is foremost of the world. 

I 11 the very front of all, in the post of honor and danger, stands 
the little band of Englishmen in India, upon whose almost individual 


conduct it depends whether the connection between England and India 
is to be the proudest page or the deepest blot of our national annals. If 
by rudeness and want of sj'mpathy, by sloth and apathy, by selfishness 
and degrading habits, we make the natives of India hate and despise, 
where they should have loved and esteemed us, we are traitors to the 
cause of England and to the cause of civilization. But if by maintaining 
a high standard ourselves, and using our position and opportunities 
rightly, we conciliate respect and good-will, and maintain the prestige of 
the English name, there is no European in India-, however humble, who 
may not have his reward in feeling that he too has not lived in vain, and 
he too has had a share in the work of building up of an empire.’’ 


Lessons in Reading Books-— So much space has been occupied 
with tho foregoing remarks, that 1 must be brief under this head. 

The History of India affords the best means of teaching loyal¬ 
ty by contrasting our rule with the state of the country in former 
times. This will be noticed under a separate heading. 

The following are a few of the topics which might form subjects 
of lessons in the Reading Books : 

The Queen's Proclamation would furnish two or three texts. 
Religious toleration might be explained. Tho admissibility of all 
to the highest office for which they are qualified, would be another 
point. The policy towards Native States might perhaps be noticed. 

Some idea might be given of the Naval and Military power of Eng¬ 
land. The benefits conferred by Roads, Railways, Irrigation Canals, 
the Electric Telegraph, cheap Postage, Ac., might be pointed out. 

Kaye’s Administration of the East India Company" would 
yield some valuable suggestions* Indeed, the author would be the 
best man to supply materials under this head. 
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(3.) Social Reform . 

Changes which arc noimprovementare to be deprecated. Native 
ladies in English dresses look “perfect frights” to me; their own 
clothing is much more graceful.* I rather like the retention of in¬ 
nocent national customs. When alterations are desirable, it is not 
expedient to rush from one extreme to another. For example, I do 
not think that native ladies should exchange the seclusion of the 
zenana for conspicuous seats at public assemblies, as I have seen in 
one city in India. 


In Social Reform probably the first tiling demanding attention 
ib to endeavour to raise the 'popular feeling regarding women . 

Many Europeans have erroneous ideas about the position of 
women in India. Dr. Caldwell says, “ The majority of the married 
women of ludia are quite as influential in their families as women any 
wheie are. ; A Bengali gentleman, who seemed to speak feelingly, 
stated at a meeting of the Bethune Society, that some women have 
too much power. An old grandmother often rules the house. 

Still, there is much to bo done. 

Professor Wilson contrasts the Teutonic with the Hindu feel¬ 
ing regarding women. Of the Hindu Tales he says, “ The greater 
number ot them turn upon the wickedness of women, the luxury, 
profligacy, treachery, the craft of the female sex”t This applies 
equally to Muhammadans. Eastwick says of Sadi, tc His notions 
of the female sex are in general not very laudatory, and his opinion 
on this head, seems to have strengthened as he grew in years.”J 

1 irst, all tales calculated to give a degrading idea of women 
hould be rigidly excluded. Instead of these, there should be sub¬ 
stituted incidents in the lives of good and noble women, fitted to 
-nsphe respect and admiration for tho 30X. 

The important subject of Female Education should have apromi- 
nont place. The stato of things at present among educated Hindus 
somewhat resembles that among the ancient Greeks. Their wives 

4 ! S here in °' f \ficati :As in dress are necessary, they are not objectionable. 

T Works, Vol IV. p. 114 . 

+ 1 reface to translation of Gulistan, p xi. 
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are ignorant; they occupy themselves with household affairs, they 
study economy rather than to please their husbands. Hence the lat¬ 
ter prefer the society of dancing girls, who can sing, talk, and amuse 
them. Educated wives will tend to raise native society in this respect. 

Even the Primer should notice Female Education. r Ihus the 
following sentence may be introduced: Cl Girls should learn to read 
as well as boys.” This might be expanded in the Second Book, and 
so on in more advanced Readers. 

Early Marriages may be noticed, though the subject will require 
careful handling. The enormous expenditure at marriages should be 
reprobated, and its evils pointed out. The savings of years are 
often thus squandered, and debts are contracted which press heavily 
for life. It is also the cause of female infanticide among certain 
castes in some parts of the country. 

The sad condition of Widows should receive attention. Even 
when an old man is married to a mere girl, when the husband dies, 
the more ignorant put it down to the wife’s demerit in a former 
birth. As a punishment, she has thus been made a widow early in 
life. Tho law legalising the marriage of widows might be explain¬ 
ed, and some very carefully written remarks might be added, en¬ 
deavouring to recommend the carrying out of its provisions. 

With regard to Native ladies mixing in Society, this should be en¬ 
couraged only very cautiously. Sir William Muir has tho following 
remarks on the seclusion in which Muhammadan women are kept 


« The truth is that the extreme license of polygamy and divorce per¬ 
mitted to his followers by Mahomet rendered these safeguards necessary. 
Such license could not, without gross and flagrant immorality, be compa¬ 
tible with the free and open intercourse of European Society. It would 
not in any nation bo tolerated without restrictions which fetter and 
degrade the sex. On that account the introduction of European manners 
and customs into Muhammadan society is altogether to be deprecated. The 
licentiousness of the system, without the present checks, cruel and unna¬ 
tural as they are, would certainly create in Mussulman countries au 
utter dissolution of morality, already at a sufficiently low ebb.”* 


# Life of Mahomet, Vol. IV. p. 234. 
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^^^Mthough there is less risk of such evils among Hindus, the 
changes made should be very gradual. 


A. Hindu wife is not allowed to eat with her husband; she 
waits upon him when he is taking his food, and eats from his own 
plate what he has left. The first step in reform is for the husband, 
notwithstanding he may be ridiculed as “ spooney/’ to have his meals 
with his wife and children. The next step would be for near rela¬ 
tives, male and female, to meet together for social intercourse. The 
circle might be cautiously widened. Women should be taken to 
Museums, &c. By degrees, they may occupy the place in society 
which they do in Europe. 

In the Reading Books, perhaps it wrmld be wise at the com¬ 
mencement only to describe an English home, with father, mother, 
and children, all sitting at one table, enjoying pleasant and instruc¬ 
tive conversation. 


The loading children with ornaments is to be discouraged. It 
omo ^ es that love of show characteristic of orientals. Every year 
* so it leads to several murders. In some cases, I believe, a widows 
jewe s are the only property she can claim. If so, there is some 
eason foi women thus investing money ; but otherwise it had much 
-ttei be put in Savings* Banks. 

Zenana Reading Books. —Girls must leave school early. It is 
desirable, therefore, to have one or two advanced Reading 
ooks, prepared specially for the use of young mothers, giving 
k V ^ C ° a ^ ou t health, the management of children, and of their 
^ use o d, &c. Many points of great importance could thus be 

® before them, which would neither be fully intelligible nor 
a PPropriato to girls. 

g (4.) Sanitary Reform. 

nat' ' lUe ^ ears a &°> w ^ ien travelling in the South, I heard a 
lVG ( ^ en ounce most vehemently a Government measure. He 
^ la t ^ Ae wors t Hindu or Muhammadan despot was never 
of ^ SU °k °PPrcssion. It is possible that tho same may be said 
your Lordships administration. I recently saw a notice that a 
' c m °rchant in Madras had been fined on acccount of tho often- 
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sivo state of his drains. What Hindu or Muhammadan despot ever 
troubled himself about such matters ? Next to taking their money 
in new ways, e. g., the Income Tax, the people consider they have 
no greater grievance than being compelled to keep their compounds 
&c., clean* 

This is not surprising. When last century a worthy burgess 
of Edinburgh walked up the High Street at night, returning from a 
social party, he carefully pricked up his ears when he heard any 
movement of a window-sash, prepared to cry out, “ Haud your 
liaun \” Though I have no positive proof, I dare say there was a loud 
outcry against the infringement of ancient rights when the practice 
was prohibited. I belong to the Western Capital of Scotland. I 
remember the exclamation, attributed to the old women of that 
flourishing city, “ Tak awa ony thing else ye like ; but leave us our 
middens 

To disabuse the people of the idea that sanitary measures are 
mere arbitrary freaks of their rulers, or part of that “ eternal hurry- 
scurry”* in which Englishmen delight, there should be simple lessons, 
showing that the real object is the benefit of the'people themselves. 
As Professor Huxley rema ps, “ If any one is interested in the laws 
of health, it is the poor workmen, whose strength is wasted by ill- 
prepared food, whose health is sapped by bad ventilation and bad 
drainage, and half whose children are massacred by disorders which 
might be prevented/ 

There is a good vernacular Manual of Hygiene by an alumnus 
of the Madras Medical College, Mr. Dhanakoti Rnjoo, m.t>. feuch a 
book should be studied by the teachers,* but it cannot be expected 
to become a text-book for the pupils. The latter can best be reach¬ 
ed by a graduated series of lessons in the ordinary Reading Books. 

Even the Primer may contain sentences like the following : 

# A Bombay Native Newspaper r ave this as one reason why our rulc.is unpopular. 
A state approaching Nirvana, would please the majority better. 

f Lay Sermons, p. 43. 

% Tahsildars and Police Inspectors should be acquainted with some work of the 
kind. 
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ife&fche pure air and drink pure water. Keep y T our body and dress 
clean. Filth is the father of disease. Vaccination keeps away 
sinall-pox.” They would form texts on which the teacher might 


Enlarge. 


The succeeding Books should contain more and more details 
on the subject. The structure of the body, illustrated by woodcuts, 
Alight be explained. frrom ignorance and laziness, the cottages 
of the people are sometimes built on low unhealthy spots; stagnant 
water and hlth are allowed to collect in the neighbourhood, from 
which are sent forth exhalations pregnant with disease. The means 
of preserving health by the structure of their dwellings, cleanliness, 
proper diet, ventilation, clothing, &c., should be taught. 

In India a few lessons on special subjects are required. The 
peoplo often suffer greatly from fever. Some months ago, excellent 
directions with regard to it were prepared by Dr. Balfour, and circu¬ 
lated by your Lordship’s Government. They may be quoted to give 
a better idea of what is meant:— 

u When a person is attacked with fever, he should not expose himself 
to the sun, the night air, or rain, but stay in the house, and take a dose 
of any simple purgative medicine, such as castor-oil. 

2. When this lias cleared out the bowels, he should take the 
vegetable medicine (quinine), which has been proved the best of all reme¬ 
dies for fever. 

3. The mode of taking it is as follows:—tor a grown-up person, 
put into a cup as much quinine as will lie on half a rupee, and having 
added some water, stii’ it well and drink the mixture. A similar quantity 
should bo taken three timfes every day until the fever ceases. Thereafter, 
one dose daily for a week or so will be sufficient to give strength to the 
body and preveut the return of the fever. 

4. Children suffering from fever should also get a purgative and 
quinine. A child under five years of age may get as much quinine as will 
lie on a two-anna piece twice a day. A child of from six to twelve years 
of age as much as will lie on a four-anna »)»ece twice a day. 

5. Many persons leave off taking food when attackod with fever* 

but to do so is a bad custom, as it makes the fever stronger and may pro- 

15 
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cffil consequences. Persons ill witli fever will find it beneficial to 
drink milk, congee, good pepper-water or soup, .and as soon as possible 
should begin to take their ordinary food. 

G. Persons recovering from fever should keep the body warm and 


never sleep outside the house at night. 

7. During the feverish season of the year, people should wear warmer 
clothing than usual, and refrain from sleeping in the open air or in damp 


clothes.” 

It is evident that there is no cheaper or more effective way of 
diffusing such knowledge than inserting it in the Reading Books. 
A somewhat similar lesson might be prepared on cholera. There is 
a paper by Dr. Balfour on the treatment of snake bites which would 

be useful. 

The ravages of small-pox in India are well known, though they 
are gradually diminishing through the spread of vaccination. I 
remember once examining a school in a remote part of British 
Ajmere. I found out of about fourteen boys in the highest class, 
nearly every one marked with the disease, and one or two had 
each lost an eye. The advantages of vaccination should be pointed 
out. Dr. Blanc, of Bombay, vaccinated from the sacred cow itself. 
This would be interesting to the Hindus, and tend powerfully to 
remove prejudice. 

(5.) Development of the Resources of India . 

This somewhat hackneyed phrase is used, because it best ex¬ 
presses what is meant. 

The Government of India was not long ago violently assailed 
in Bengal, because it was thought to be its wish to limit English 
education in order to prevent Natives of India gaining admission 
too freely into the Civil Service. It was not seen that the measure 
was calculated to promote the best interests of the people them¬ 
selves. This may be illustrated by experience in Ceylon. 

In 1835, Macaulay wrote his famous Minute on Education, in 
which he condemned the expenditure of the small aims allowed for 
colleges in teaching Sanskrit and Arabic instead of English. The 
Ceylon Government misunderstood this, and abandoning vernacular 
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is, encouraged only English Education. The fees in Govern¬ 
ment schools wore little more than nominal; in the north of the Is¬ 
land (as for a number of years was the case with Mission Schools 
in Madras,) education was free. Ceylonese who picked up a few 
words of English considered manual labour to be degrading, and 
would rather endure the most abject poverty than work. The late 
Sir Henry Ward expressed the following views on English Educa¬ 
tion in North Ceylon :— 

“ Whatever system he adopted, it should not bo gratuitous , and the 
amount required from each scholar should be sufficient to put some check 
upon the too easy acquisition of the rudiments of knowledge, which fills 
every Government office with noisy applicants for place, and strips the 
fields of that labour which is a real source of wealth in a country, four’ 
fifths of which arc still uncultivated.” 


There is a craving for a knowledge of English in India as a 
supposed certain passport to office, honour, and wealth* Even 
peons not unfrequently struggle hard to give at least one son afai 1 ’ 
English education, in tlio hopo that ho may eventually rise to a high 
position. Disappointment, in tho majority of cases, is inevitable* 
A Madras Journal proposed that the Uncovenanted Civil Service 
Examinations should be discontinued for the next ten years, that the 
men already qualified might obtain appointments. 

It may bo said that sheer necessity will teach educated Natives 
in tho end to accept work of any kind ; but each individual is slow 
to learn tho lesson, and during the } r ears he spends in idleness, ho is 
apt to acquire habits which effectually prevent his ever becoming a 
useful member of society. 

It would be Very beneficial to insert in the Reading Books, in 
n suitable form, the following advice. Sir R. Temple, when address¬ 
ing in 1870 tho students of the Free Church Institution, Calcutta, 
said :— 


“Then I must entreat you not to look too much to Government 
appointments as constituting tho one great end of educational life. 
Doubtless the Government will always do, as it lias heretofore done, all 
it fairly can for you in these respects. But you should try to strike out 
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\ for yourselves, and to seek for non-official employment. You cannot 
all enter tlie public service; you cannot all rise to good positions.”* 

The lion. J. B. Norton urged the same course in Madras ; 

“ I can perhaps scarcely expect that tbe young persons I see around 
me can fully appreciate tl\c truths which I have been telling them ; and 
therefore, Mr. President, I address myself more particularly to you and 
the more advanced in age of those who now hear me; and I tell you 
that this reliance upon Government, and seeking after its employ, to the 
exclusion of all other legitimate and honourable means of procuring a 
livelihood, has up to the present moment been the principal bane and 
curse of Native Society. It is for you to check and put a stop to it. If 
you do not do so at once, it will be too late, so far as the present genera¬ 
tion is concerned. They will be brought up in the same spirit as their 
fathers; and if they should hereafter see and acknowledge the grave 
error comitted in their own education, they will have put off the remedy 
until the next generation, when their own children are being educated. 
Therefore it is all-incumbent upon the Hindu fathers and heads of fami¬ 
lies to instil these truths, for they are such, into the minds of the genera¬ 
tion at present growing up around us.”f 

The great bulk of the people are engaged in agriculture. I 
am so entirely ignorant of the subject that I cannot presume to 
offer any suggestions. Indeed, till experimental farms have been 
in operation in different parts of the country for some years, it will 
be difficult to say what improvements are really practicable. It is 
of little use to propose plans which cannot be adopted under pre¬ 
sent circumstances. 

There might be easy lessons on plants, tbe use of manure, 
rotation of crops, &c. A notice of Carolina paddy would be useful. 
Tbe Cotton Commissioner might have some suggestions with regard 
to bis own department. 

Many of tbe Bengal Zemindars are absentees. Tho interest 
often taken by English landlords in tbe improvement of their estates, 
might be explained. A superior class of farmers in India is much 
wanted. 


# Report of the Bengal Mission of the Free Church of Scotland for 1870, p. 26. 
| Educational Speeches, p. 21. 
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ariufactures and Commerce are fclie next great departn 
Forbes Watson could give valuable suggestions. 

By means of notices in School Books, Government would bo 
able in a short time to diffuse information all over the country re¬ 
garding plants whose cultivation should be encouraged, or manu¬ 
facturing processes which it is desirable to introduce. 


(G.) Political Economy . 

Some knowledge of this science is very important in India, An 
(< ignorant impatience of taxation*' is not peculiar to this country; 
but the people have little idea of Government beyond a despotic 
power, that takes all it can out of them and does as little for them asi 
possible. The headman of a villago who can defraud Government 
of its rights in the way of taxes, is considered worthy of being held 
in everlasting remembrauce. 

The late Archbishop Wliately wrote some most admirable les¬ 
sons for schools on Political Economy. The benefits conferred by 
Government are very clearly brought out. They have been translated 
into Tamil; but as they are not included in the ordinary Reading 
Books, the circulation seems to be very small. 

The people have no clear views as to how the price of grain is 
determined. High rates aro put down very largely to combinations 
among the grain dealers. This, of course, is true to some extent: 
but the laws which regulate prices should be explained. 

A good many years ago the Calcutta School Book Society pub¬ 
lished a small treatise on Political Economy, adapted to India, com¬ 
piled by Mr. Clift. Professor Fawcett, from the leading part he 
has taken in tho Parliamentary Committee, must now have a consider¬ 
able acquaintance with the country. His advice would be very 
valuable regarding instruction in this subject. 

(7.) The Natural Sciences. 

Apart from religion, the chief defect in Indian education is tho 
great preponderance given to literature over science. This, indeed, 
is not to be wondered at. It is only of late years that tho claims of 
science have begun to be recognized at home. 
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^ ^The Hindus enumerate sixty-four arts arid sciences. Physical 
science receives little attention. Medical science is a favourite study. 
Astronomj r has been studied chiefly for astrological purposes, and 
chemistry slightly for alchemy. 

It is very desirable to cultivate the perceptive faculty. Except 
in the case of medicine, it has been almost entirely neglected among 
the Hindus. A friend informed me that he heard a Benares Pandit 
gravely read a paper to prove that oil, from its constituents, must 
be heavier than water ! The Hindu Puranas contain cosmogonies 
without number. 

A knowledge of Astronomy would be of great value in destroy¬ 
ing confidence in astrology. At present the people, to a largo 
extent, instead of using their rational faculties, are guided by 
ignorant astrologers. The moon is thought to be twice the distance 
of the sun; eclipses are supposed to be caused by red and black 
serpents seeking to swallow the sun and moon. 

As already stated, men like Professors Huxley and Tyndall, 
should arrange the course of study under this head. 

(S.) Literature. 

This branch is mentioned last, not from its small importance, 
but because it will bo treated of at some length under the head'Qi 
University Studies. 

S. Grammar. 

English Grammar is chiefly studied through the manuals of 
Bain and Morell. A good treatise, prepared specially for India, 
would bo much more useful, as illustrations might be taken from 
Sanskrit and the Vernacular languages, showing how far they agreed 
and disagreed with English. This subject will also be noticed under 
University Studies, 

4. Geography. 

Macaulay says, 

il The importance of Geography is very great indoed. I am not sure 
that it is not of all studies that which is most likely to open the mind of 
a Native of India.”* 




* Bethunc Society’:; Transactions, p. 280, 
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bourse, a beginning should be made witli tlie schoolAwiu, 
circle should be gradually widened. A child should get a 
good knowledge of his own Zillali and Presidency. A more general 
knowledge of India as a whole, Asia, Europe, &c., will follow. 

Canon Moseley remarks, 

“ It is a great achievement to present vividly to the mind of a child 
the isolation of the earth in space, to disabuse it of the impression that its 
surface is an infinitely extended plain, or au island floating in the abysses 
of space, or the summit of a mountain whose base reposes in some 
fathomless regions unknown to us—to convince the child that the world 
rests upon no pedestal, hangs upon nothing, floats in space, not being 
buoyed up and not being supported does not fa 11.” 

Mere lists of names are soon forgotten. The aim should rather 
be to give vivid ideas of the physical features of the earth and of 
the inhabitants of the different countries* 

Isaac Taylor says, 

“ A child is to be led on until he breaks over his horizon; he is to ho 
exercised and informed until he can wing his way north or south, east or 
west; and can show in apt and vivid language that his imagination has 
actually taken the leap, and has returned—whether it be from the tempest- 
tossed Hebrides, or the ice-bound northern ocean, from the red man’s wil¬ 
derness of the west, or from the steppes of Central Asia; from the teem¬ 
ing swamps of Amazon, or from the Sirocco deserts of Africa, or from the 
tufted isles of tho Pacific, or the burning flanks of Etna, or the marble 
shores of Greece. 

“But besides going through the characteristic scenes of the four 
continents, as a traveller does; we must take the earth as a whole, or as a 
planet, and aid tho mind in looking at it as from a point of view whence 
it might be seen, spinuing on its axis, cloud-mottled, snow-tipped, with 
its bulging tide-wave, heading on daily from the equatorial Atlantic to 
tho northern straits; with its steady monsoons, and its angry tornados, its 
fire-spitting craters, its verdant and swarming patches of life, and its arid 
expauses of sand.”* 

Buskin, in his “ Stones of Venice/' has some similar remarks. 
The lion. J. B. Norton, in one of his Educational Speeches, men- 


* llome Education, pp. 272, 273, 
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fcioned hoW milch lie was indebted to Buskin’s works for enabling 
him to see fresh beauties in nature. This might be kept in view. 

Map 

It is impossible to teach Geography without Maps. Their pub¬ 
lication is expensive, requiring some capital. Government can 
provide then! touch better tliUn Societies or private publishers. I 
Was glad to see from the Proceedings of the Madras Government 
that the subject had engaged attention. Not only were Maps of 
India, the World, &c. to be provided, but evetl District Maps. The 
last are very valuable to begin with. This is a stage beyond Eng¬ 
land. Professor Huxley says, “ 1 doubt if there is a primary school 
in England in which hangs a Map of tlie hundred in which the 
village lies, so that the children may bo practically taught by it, 
what a map means.”* 

I have said that the Curator of the Government Book Depot 
has been called the “rcdl Director of Government Vernacular 
Education.” As a proof of this, I mentioned that he seems to 
have been the only one consulted about the Vernacular Text-Books. 
Another proof is furnished by the course taken with regard to 
District Maps. 

Mr. Barren* a well-known lithographer in Madras, and a man 
of the highest character in every respect, lately asked me to -pur* 
chase for the Society with which I am connected some of the maps 
he was preparing under the direction ot the Curator. Specimens 
Were requested, and he supplied five District maps and a Telugu 
map of the Presidency. 

The merest Educational tyro oilght to know that maps for 
Schools, above all, first maps, ought not to bo crowded with names. 
I find, however, that in the map of the Cuddapah District alono, 
there are about a thousand names ! The best Geography of India I 
have yet seen, is that by Mr. Duncan, of the Government Normal 
School, Madras. Judging from the Index* the volume contains 
about 650 names. 


* Lay Sermons, p. 40. 
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! Telugu Map of the Presidency is parcelled out int^: 
io\7 how many subdivisions. The District of Ganjatn contains 
sixteen. A child ought to know the taluqs of his own Zillali, which 
he can learn from the District Map, but it is absurd to teach children 
the names of all the Taluqs in the Presidency. 

The preparation of District Maps ought to bo superintended by 
some one really competent. Only vernacular editions are required 
and so few of each comparatively, that the best course will be to get 
them lithographed in India. 

In addition to Distinct Maps, the following are some of the most 
necessary.* 

1 Map of the Presidency, or great Sub-Division, e. g. N. W. P. 

2 Map of India. 

3 Map of the Hemispheres. 

4 Map of Asia. 

5 Map of Europe. 

A child should be taught the Districts of his own Presidency ; 
but it is not necessary for him to be acquainted with every Zillah in 
India. In other parts of the country, the names of some of the 
most important places alone should be learned. The map of India 
ior Primary Schools, to which I now refer, should therefore contain 
only the principal political divisions, and the chief towns. 

I have seen Bengali maps beautifully lithographed; baton the 
whole English workmanship is much superior to Indian, and with 
certain arrangements, it may be as cheap, if not cheaper. When 
last in Edinburgh, the late Dr. Keith Johnston told me that he wa 3 
preparing Vernacular Maps for the Punjab Director of Public In¬ 
struction. My time was very limited and I could not go with him 
to see specimens. 

1 no plan proposed below was recommended in London to the 
Society with which 1 am connected. Jt is briefly as follows: 

Some eminent Map Publisher in Loudon should be engaged by 
the Secretary of State to supply Maps, both iu English and the Ver- 


* For English Schools and Colleges, some additional maps will be required 

1G 







^Inrhir, for all India. I would name Mr. Stanford. His Series pre¬ 
pared for the Christian Knowledge Society is excellent. 


First, let very accurate outlines be engraved on copper, but with¬ 
out names . Next let the English Maps be prepared by transferring 
the outline to transfer paper,* and filling in the names. The Eng¬ 
lish Editions would thus be furnished, accuracy being combined 
with cheapness. 

Next, let specimens of the English Maps and copies of the out¬ 
line Maps be sent out to each Presidency, and let the corresponding 
Vernacular names be filled in by the most competent persons in the 
Surveyor General's Office. Great care should be taken about the 
shape of the letters and the spelling. The maps, when filled in, 
should be sent to London, and the names by careful tracing, or 
otherwise, transferred to the stone. Nagri can already be copied 
very fairly. There will be more difficulty about one or two compli¬ 
cated characters, like Tel ugu, not known ; but this will soon be over¬ 
come. The first editions should be smallcorrections can afterwards 
be made if required. 

There will be a continuous and growing demand for maps. It 
is best to send out annual supplies. Paste rs very liable to be affected 
both by the climate and insects. The latter may be partially guarded 
acrainst by mixing a small quantity of corrosive sublimate with the 
paste. Still,, new maps are much better than those which have 
lain in store for years. 

To enable comparatively small editions to bo printed off, as well 
as to avoid much labour and expense, the zinc plates, or stones, 
containing the maps should be preserved. The first cost is trifling, 
and there is a very great saving in the end. 

The size of the Maps deserves consideration. A few years ago, 
Tel ugu School Maps of Europe and Asia, were lithographed for 
the Madras Director. They were copies of large size English Maps, 
prepared for schools containing perhaps 200 pupils. As the average 
number of children in a vernacular school does not exceed forty, 

* I am no t KuiTiciently acquainted with the latest improvements to know whether 
p.fcoue or a zinc plate is preferable. 
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Hit one-third of whom study Geography, it is evidfl 
laps are not required. They are more expensive, an^ 
lore liable to tear 4 when exposed to the gusts of wind which 
often sweep through vernacular schools. If possible, maps should 
be of one large sheet; pasted pieces are apt to give way. 

A Terrestrial Olohe would be very useful. The expense is the 
great difficulty; but perhaps one might be prepared sufficiently 
cheap to be available. Some of the l) 0 } r s attending the village 
schools of the llev. J. Long, south of Calcutta, have made neat 
globes out of cocoa-nuts, with paper pasted on them. 


(5.) History. 

Two works of this class are specially required, a History of 
India and a General History. These may be noticed in turn. 

History of India. —This subject may be treated in a style cal¬ 
culated to produce discontent with orr rule, or it may be made a 
most valuable agency for creating good feeling between the two 
races and inspiring loyalty towards our Government. All desire to 
falsify history, or to present one-sided views, is utterly disclaimed. 
Fiat jiistiticL, mat ccclum . The amplest credit should bo given to 
the various dynasties that have governed India. All I ask is to 
have a faithful account of the state of the people. 

The following extract is from the Imperial Review :—• 

“ The unpopularity of English rule in India is a cause of much won¬ 
der and speculation to people who have no personal acquaintance with tho 
East. They are fond of contrasting the equity of our rule with, the oppres¬ 
siveness and rapacity of the extinct dynasties ; but they overlook the fact, 
that the present generation of our Eastern subjects has not the means of 
instituting such a comparison. The greater part of them have had no 
experience of any dynasty but our own, and are not possessed of any his¬ 
torical information, wherewith to supply this lack of knowledge. .Even 
Were it otherwise, the government of a stranger, although a good one, 
'vill always arouse a spirit of dissatisfaction and opposition, far more 
readily than the tyranny of a ruler who holds his position by virtue oi 
some hereditary sanction. But apart from these considerations, there is 
too lack of reasons to account for our unpopularity in India.’' 
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Lord Napier of Magdala in a Minute, dated Nov. 14, 1870, says, 

“ It appears to me that we never had less hold on the affections of 
the people than at present. I do not at all attribute this to the income 
tax, of which we should have heard very little if Europeans had been 
exempt. The cause is, I believe, much deeper. The class of European 
officials who made India their home, and identified themselves with the 
people, is represented by very few such men as Colonel Ramsay, of 
Kumaon. The remembrance of the benefits which we conferred on the 
people of the j)arts of India which we relieved from oppression and mis¬ 
rule has passed away with the people of those days *, the present generation 
only consider their present restraints and the obligations imposed on 
them, and the more educated and ambitious look for a larger share of 
places of influence and emoluments than they now possess. The Maho- 
medan movement, though the scope of its objects and intentions has not 
been fully brought to light, shows a much wider extent and combi¬ 
nation than we have hitherto appreciated.” 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has been expressed of late with 
regard to School Histories in England. Huxley says, “We must 
have History, treated not as a succession of battles and dynasties; 
not as a series of biographies; not as evidence that Providenco has 
always been on the side of either Whigs or Tories; but as the 
development of man in time past, and in other conditions than our 
own/’* 

Herbert Spencer says, 

“ Scarcely any of the facts set down in our school histories, and 
very few of those contained in the more elaborate works written for 
adults, give any clue to the right principles of political action. The 
biographies of monarchs (and our children commonly learn little else) 
throw scarcely any light upon the science of societies. Familiarity with 
court intrigues, plots, usurpations, or the like, and with all the personalities 
accompanying them, aids very little in elucidating the principles on which 
national welfare depends. We read of some squabble for power, that led 
to a pitched battle : that such and such were the names of the generals 
and their leading subordinates ; that they had each so many thousand 


* Lay Sermons, p. 59. 
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and cavalry, and so many cannon ; that they arranged their 
forces in this and that order; that they manoeuvred, attacked, and fell 
back in certain ways; that at this part of the day such disasters were 
sustained, and at that such advantages gained; that in one particular 
aovement some leading odicer fell; while in another a certain regiment 
was decimated; that after all the changing fortunes of the fight, the 
^ " as gained by this or that army ; and that so many were killed 

^ ounded on each side, and so many captured by the conquerors. 

^ ’ out of the accumulated details which make up the narrative, 
say which it is that helps you in deciding on your conduct as a citizen ?” 

He adds. 


Only now, when the welfare of nations rather than of rulers is be¬ 
coming the dominant idea, arc historians beginning to occupy themselves 
with tne phenomena of social progress. That which it really concerns 
us to know, is the natural history of society. Wo want all facts which 
e p us to understand how a nation has grown and organized itself.”* 

It would occupy too much space to quote liis suggestions about 
he mode m which History ought to be written. 

A few remarks may be made on somo of the existing School 
Histones of India. 


The School History of India which has had the largest circula- 
lon m Madras is probably that by Henry Morris, Esq., M. C. S. 

pwards of sixty thousand copies have been printed. While the 
k y 6 is excellent and the narrativo spirited, it is for Educational' 
Purposes probably the worst book of the kind. It is far more a 
record of the battles of the English in India, than any thing else. 

. About four pages are allotted at the commencement to the pby- 
parre eafcu,e3 ot fc k 0 country. The Hindu period is disposed of in S 
pies^f Ud tll ° Muhammadan in 22 1 wldl ° the British period occu- 

s "° ’ A ljoufc a P a gQ and half are given at the end to the advan¬ 
tages of British rule. 

( The Sch ° o1 History by J. Garrett, Esq., D. P. I. Mysore, is 
£ a t Y superior, Ifc contains somo excellent features, and ap- 
^_ auUes the model of what a work of the kind ought to be. 


* What Knowledge is of most Worth ? 
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latest History of India, that of the Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, 
is excellently got up and arranged for effective teaching. It is 
more for College Classes than Schools. 

I cannot tell how quickly the inhabitants of Alsace may again 
become German in their feelings; but for some time in Schools the 
sketches in German histories of the last war will not be very palata¬ 
ble. Why should we place before the Hindus full accounts of all 
the battles in which we defeated them ? Of course, the leading events 
of the kind should not be overlooked ; but as little space should be 
devoted to them as possible. 

Two School Histories of India are required. A sketch of about 
one hundred pages for Village Schools, and a volume of about three 
times that size for Town Schools. Histories for Colleges may be 
left to private enterprize. 

At the commencement, a short notice should be given of the 
aboriginal tribes of India and their condition as far as known* The 
Aryan immigrations should next be described. It is very import¬ 
ant to show that the supposed Mlechchas, or outcaste foreigners, are 
cousins, as explained in the short extract from Max Muller at page 
3 02. The state of society in Vcdio times should be graphically 
described. The Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, lias written a charm¬ 
ing sketch, “ India, Three Thousand Years Ago.” Dr. John Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts* would furnish some interesting materials. Mrs. 
Manning’s “ Ancient andMediceval Iudia” would be of great service. 

Sir Henry Elliott’s c£ Muhammadan Historians of India” would 
be valuable for the period of which they treat. For the British 
period the materials are ample. 

As to the mode of preparing the History, the following might 
bo adopted. A practised writer, like Dr. Collier, might be selected. 
He should first see Professor Max Muller about the Hindu period* 
and obtain advice from him about materials. Professors Cowell and 
Dowson might be similarly consulted about the Muhammadan 
period. Sir J. W. Kaye would give useful hints with regard to 
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* Especially, Vol. v. § xxii. 
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^^nisfcoiy. Sir H. S. Maine might offer some suggestions re¬ 
garding C( Village .Communities” aud the state of society. 

Dr. Collier should work up the wliole into a graphic, homoge¬ 
neous nar stive, allotting to each division its proper space. A few 
copies, with broad margin, should first be printed for revision both 
at Home and in India.* The criticisms of the gentlemen originally 
consulted would be of great value; but it would bo advantageous 
aiso to send specimens to this country for report by a few School 
Inspectors and others engaged in education. A revised edition 
might then be stereotyped. 

The History for Village Schools should include only the salient 
points. It should not bo condensed too much so as to be dry ; but 
should rather omit events of less importance. 


General History. —In the majority of primary schools the only 
history that can be taught will be that of India. Some of the pupils 
in the better class of schools will be able to take up another work on 
history. In some respects the History of England has the next 
claim ; but, on the whole, a sketch of General History, with a large 
proportionate space to England, seems preferable. It should bo 
rather brief graphic sketches of the principal periods than connected 
narrative. 


Isaac Taylor says. 


il We should present in succession and actually pictured as well as 
verbally described—the Egyptian Pharaoh, and his magicians—the 
Persian Magi, and the Cyrus (the Shah of three thousand years ago) ; then 
fhe heroes of Homer’s Romances, and the real warrior statesmen of 
Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Macedon. Next in solemn procession, come the 
Ptolemies, and the Antiochuses ; along with the Jewish Pontiff and the 
Rabbis. The consuls, the dictators, the orators, and the emperors of 
Horne, first western, and then eastern, bring up the train of dramatis 
personae of ancient history. In more lively and picturesque guise, ad- 
%ance the troop of European actors, including the popes, the abbots, the 
monks, the bishops, the barons, and the Scandinavian chiefs; the knight of 
the crusades, and the Templar, with his companion Saracen ; the bard and 


* The same course should be followed with tho Series of Reading Book.--. 
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, the pilgrim, the bourgeois, tlic buccaneer; and the more 
modern representatives of each.” 

The progress of civilization should receive special notice. 

Stream of History. —A‘ chart of this description, to be hung up 
in schools, would be of great value. 

6. Arithmetic, Writing, &c. 

Onlv one or two remarks need bo made under this head. 

The new decimal system of weights and measures can, of 
course, be explained and its advantages pointed out. 

The instruction in vernacular schools should, as far as possible, 
meet the practical wants of the people. 

The following remarks by the Hon. W. Seton Karr deserve 

attentive consideration :— 

“ These (indigenous) schools do supply a sort of information which 
ryots and villagers, who think at all about learning to read and write, 
cannot, and will not do without. They learn there the system ofBnnneah’s 
accounts, or that of agriculturists; they learn forms of notes-of-hand, quit- 
tances, leases, agreements, and all such forms as are in constant use with a 
population not naturally dull and somewhat prone to litigation, and whose 
social relations are decidedly complex. All these forms arc taught by the 
guru from memory, as well as complimentary forms of address. Ou these 
acquirements, the agricultural population set a very considerable value. 
I think that we ought not too much to consider whether such attainments 
are really valuable. All I know is, that they are valued; and it is the 
absence of sucb instruction as this which, I think, has led to the assertion, 
with regard to some districts, that the inhabitants consider their own in¬ 
digenous schools to be better than those of Government. 

« I W ould have all forms of address and of business, all modes of ac¬ 
count, agricultural and commercial, collected, and the best of their kind 
printed (n a cheap and popular form to serve as models. I would oven 
have the common summons of our Criminal or Revenue Courts printed 

off.”* 

7. Illustrations. 

The teaching power of pictures is well known. Many of the 
people never leave home, and have few op portunities of acquirin 




# Records of Bengal Government, XXII, p. 4d. 
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-Jdjzas by travel. There aro numbers of women in Mac 
' t q, who have never seen the sea. A native friend belonn-ino- to 



Madras told mo that ho was rather a big boy before he ever was in¬ 
side the Fort, and then it was by stealth. 

flic people are fond of pictures. Marshman gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the earliest efforts at engraving in Calcutta :— 

“ Many of these works have been accompanied with plates, which 
and an amazing value to them in the opinion of the majority of native 
readers and purchasers. Both the design and execution of tho plates 
have been exclusively tho effort of native genius; and had they bee-: 
printed on less perishable material than Patna paper, the future Wests, 
•tod Law fences, and Wilkies of India, might feel some prido in comparing 
tmr productions with the rude delineations of their barbaric forefathers. 
. he fi ° ul ’ es ai-e stiff and uncouth, without tho slightest expression of mind 
iu the countenance, or the least approach to symmetry of form, They 
in general intended to represent some powerful action' of the story ; 


fire 


. i-* at,wuu ui -uue story \ 

a PiO is il for the reader that this action of the hero or heroine is 

mentioned at the foot of the plate; for without it the design would bo 

° U ^‘ P^ es cost in general a gold mohur, designing, en- 

° ’ ^ or ^ ie infancy of this art, as of many others, one man 

P 0 ‘ g ® d t0 aot ma °y P arts - Thus Mr. Hureo Hur Bannerjee, who 

ics a ■ Jorasauka, performs all the requisite offices from tho original ont- 
me to the hdl completion ; hat though he, with true eastern modesty, 
, ^ luns ‘® lt m ono ooruor oi the plates, the best engraver in Calcutta, 
■ic oubt his ability when left to his own resources.”* 

Llie above remarks were written about fifty years ago. The 
puicly native attempts at wood-engraving in Madras are execrable.f 
‘^otne of the lithographed illustrations of Tamil publications are 
pretty fair, all things considered . Perspective and backgrounds aro 
uo understood. The people most appreciate sketches in tho stylo 
°. hixmaus Illustrations of Homer. A little shading may bo 

A vanet 7 of woodcuts should be prepared by the first engra- 
A 30l ’ ic9 iiIust rative of tho Geography and History of India 


* Quarterly Friend of India, No. I. p, 125. 
t This doe a not refer to students trained in Dr. Huuter’s School 
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is a prime! desideratum. Many of the engravings in C! Good Words/' 
in connection with Dr. Macleod’s Papers, will give the best idea of 
what is meant. The magnificent phonographs of Messrs. Bourne and 
Shepherd, and others, would form the bases. J.lie natural features 
of India, its various races, its architectural remains, its principal 
cities, would all form interesting subjects. 


General Geography and History, the elementary lessons in 
Science, might be similarly illustrated. 

The original engravings would be rather expensive; but electro- 
type casts could be supplied for all the vernacular editions at \ eiy 
low rates. 

Somo large coloured Illustrations for hanging np on walls, 
or preservation in a portfolio, would be valuable. It probably 
would not bo necessary to prepare them specially for Iudia. A 
selection from thoso available at home would be sufficient. 

8. Vernacular. Editions. 


r Pho principal works in all the Indian vernacular languages aio 
free translations from Sanskrit originals. The same course might be 
followed with School Books. The English, prepared with the 
greatest care in the manner previously mentioned, would be trans- 
. fused into the various vernaculars by the most competent native 
scholars. To secure accuracy of idiom, there should be associated 
with each a good scholar unacquainted with English. 

Tho Madras Public Instruction Report for 1858-59 thus states 

the advantages of tho abovo plau 

“ It is of more importance that it may at first sight appear that every 
Indian School book should be written in English in the first instance. It 
does not follow, nor is it probable, that the persons most competent to 
make uso of the vernacular languages will be always equally well-qnalificd 
to prepare a school book or to judge of the merits of one when pre. 
pared. If tho basis be laid in English, the merits of the book can be 
judged of by those most qualified to form a judgment as regards the 
rnauuer in which the subject is treated. The style of the translation must, 
of course, bo left to the translator aud to those appointed to superintend 
aad revise his labours. As to the expediency of adopting one Hindu lau- 


EDITIONS FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 

each Presidency ns the bnsis on which the translations into the 
other languages shall be prepared, there can be no question.'” p. 17. 

A few changes may be necessary for North and South India 
respectively ; but they will not be of much consequence. 

9. Editions for Christian Schools. 

Books prepared for Government Schools must at pi’esent be on 
the principle of religious neutrality.” Missionary Societies, while 
desirous of having the best moral and secular instruction, will bo 
unwilling to sacrifice the Christian element. A course suggested 
ky A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq., in 1858 might be followed. Mr. Avbuth- 
not proposed to the South India Christian School Book Society tliau 
he should bo allowed to reprint the Society's publications with 
any changes considered necessary, conceding the same privilege with 
regard to Government school books,—which offer was accepted. It 
is true that with the new Series the “ reciprocity would all be on one 
side but Government seeks only to promote tbo general good. 

Missionary Societies should be allowed to reprint the Govern¬ 
ment Series, adding such Christian lessons as seem desirable. 
J hey would?not bo very many; but they would give a somewhat 
different tone to tlio books. This would not be necessary in tlio 
1 ase Grammars, Arithmetics, &c. 

The copyright of the Government Series should rest with Go¬ 
vernment. No one should be allowed to reprint them without per¬ 
mission. This should, I think, only bo conceded to Benevolent 
Societies which do nob publish them for individual profit. 

Casts of woodcuts should also bo supplied to the Societies at 
cost price. 

One great advantage of Government and Mission Schools using 
substantially the samo books is, that it would facilitate comparison 
of studies. 




10. Prices of Books, Distribution. 

1 ho English School-Books should be stereotyped in England. 
Winters and binders might supply copies at certain rates. By 
‘us, the Vernacular Editions may also be stereotyped. 4 
knowledge of the process i3 slowly spreading over India. 
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The prime cost of Editions on such a scale and without the pro¬ 
fit of private publishers, would be low. Iu fixing prices, different 
rates should be adopted for English and the Vernaculars. The 
former is learned simply as a means of obtaining more lucrative 
employment. The pupils are generally in fair circumstances, and 
are both able and willing to pay reasonable prices for their text¬ 
books. On the other hand, the Vernaculars are much less valued, 
and studied by the poorer classes. 

The course should, therefore, be to raise the prices of English 
books so as to make them cover the cost of agency, &c., and to sell 


the Vernacular editions at the lowest rates possible. 

The Madras Government has a Central Book Depot, with 
twenty Mofussil Depots. While agencies like the latter are neces¬ 
sary at the commencement, the aim ought to be to develop what 
is called the “ Trade” at home. Already book-shops are springing 
up in the principal towns. 

If the “ Trade” is to be fostered in India, Government must 
act on home principles. A certain discount should be allowed on 
purchases above a fixed sum. The rules of the Calcutta School- 
Book Society* might be adopted, viz. 

“ On purchases above five Rupees, ready money , a discount of 


25 per cent.” 

“ No discount whatever allowed on purchases below five Ru¬ 


pees.” 

Tb* above rates could be allowed only on School Books pub¬ 
lished by Government. If other publications were kept on sale, 
the terms would bo different.. 

At the Madras Government Book Depot at present, no discount 
is allowed on purchases however large; 

The books should bo sold at the same rates all over India. 
The prices should be stamped upon them, to ensure uniformity as 
far as possible. 

While Government allowed discount, the selling rates should 


# l believe tljeee are alsp the rules at the Government Book Depot, Allahabad, 
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xecl tliat tllis woul( l not cause loss. Even with this increase, 
the books might be the cheapest in the market. 

11. Programme op Study. 


1 lie Standards adopted in England have been advantageous in 
showing Teachers the course of study they ought to follow? They 
are also valuable for purposes of comparison. The late Major Fuller, 
when Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab, gave considera¬ 
te attention to this. The pupils were classified according to Stand- 
•''•ds, and in this way the condition of any particular school might 
Secu afc a S la nce. % having the same Standards all over India, 
Fio progress made in each Presidency might be more easily com¬ 
pared. 


i-ntthe value ofStandards depends entirely upon the skill with 
which they are prepared. English Inspectors will think me joking 

Z- 1™ 1 Say tbafc t1ie followi ”g Standards were proposed in India for 
ornacular schools applying for Grants-iu-aid on thellesult System:— 
First (Lowest) Standard. 

Vernacular. 

F Heading. — (Easy school books), clear and intelligent. 

Legible to dictation iu the ordinary current hand 
without gross mistakes. 

i. Arithmetic. (Inclusive of Rulc-of-Three), sufficient for market 
3n< t household purposes. 


Second (Middle) Standard. 

Vernacular . 

1. Healing. (Advanced), and explanation. 

"• Wnhug *—Good and correct, to dictation. 

Arithmetic. —Complete. 

Third Standard. 

A nrjlo * Vernacular . 

English Reading .—(Easy Poetry and History.) 

Translation into Vernacular on paper. 

Anting Lnglish to Dictation (such as Goldsmith’s History o£ 


o. 


1 . 


3. 


^ 11 gland) without three gross mistakes 

. Arithmetic. — (Complete), and Mensuration.* 

Ii- port on Public Instruct on in the Madras Presidency for 1 864 -G 5 , p, \ j ] t 
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above Standards were first proposed by a former Bombay 
Director, and afterwards adopted by the present Madras Director. 
The views of both regarding Normal Schools are well-known, bat I 
assert that even an English Pupil Teacher would not have drawn lip 
any thing so absurd. 

It is not surprising that after such rules had been in force for 
about four years, the Madras Government should have allowed that 
they had been ce nearly a dead letter/ 5 * 

The proposal of such Standards may have proceeded from the 
cause to which Samuel Johnson attributed one of his own mistakes, 
—pure ignorance/ 5 I must confess, however, that I am unchari¬ 
table enough to think that the following extract reveals one of the 
causes* The Bombay Educational Report for 1858-59 says, 

u 153. Aided Schools . — No grants have been made to proselytising 
schools in this Presidency, a circumstance that I cannot but look upon 
with satisfaction/’ 

Compelled by public opinion to propose some Grant-in-aid 
Rules for the Bombay Presidency, the Director laid down terms 
which were simply a mockery of applicants, so far as “proselytising 
schools 55 were concerned 

The present Rules are a great improvement, though the Stand¬ 
ards are still too high. This will be evident by comparing them with 
the Standards in England. I have not the latest edition of the 
Re-re-revised Code, but the one given below will answer the purpose. 




ENGLAND. HYDRAS, BOMBAY. 


Standabd I. 


Standard I. 


Standard I. 


Heading .. Narrative in monosyllables. 


Writing ... 


JUITHMB3IC. 


| Form on black-board or 
slate, from dictation, letters, 
on pital andamall, manuscript. 

Form on black-1v;ard or 
slate, from dictation, figures 
up t>. 20 ; name at night figures 
up to 20; add mid ^abstract 
figures up to V ); orally from 
examples on black-board. 


As in the First Book of 
Lessons in Tamil, Part I. 
The meaning of words to 
be given. 

riting in large hand, 
short, woris out of the, 
Reading Book. 

Notation to thousands. | 
easy Addition, and the 
Multiplication Table to five 
times five. English figures 
to be used in all cases. 


Reading 1st and 2nd 
Books. 


Writing syllables to Dic¬ 
tation on slate3. 

The Multiplication Table 
of whole numbors up to 
twenty times twenty Nu¬ 
meration and Notation up 
to one thousand. 


* l’i ecdiugA of Madras Government, Educational partment, ‘J5fch October, 













Reading ... 

'V biting ... 
AaiiuHanc. 


Reading ,..j 

WBIliifG 


ABiTmtanc 


Reading 


Arithurhc 
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STANDARD II. 

One of tho Narratives next 
iu order after monosyllables 
In an elementary reading- 
book used in the school. 

Copy iu manuscript charac¬ 
ter a line of print. 

A sum iu simple Addition 
or Subtraction and tho Mul¬ 
tiplication table. 


Standard III. 

A short paragraph from an 
elementary reading-book used 
in tho school. 

A sentouce from tho same 
paragraph, slowly raid once, 
and then dictated in single 
words. 

A sum in any aimplo rule as 
far as Short Division inclu¬ 
sive. 


Standard IV. 

A short paragraph from a 
more advanced reading-book 
used in the school 


A scntenco slowly dictated 
j? nco b.V a feyr words at a time, 
J. rom ; ho same book, hut not 
trom the paragraph read. 

A sum m Compound Rules 
(money.) 


MADRAS. 

Standard II. 

As in tho 2nd Part of tho 
First Book, and the first 25 
lessons or’ the 2nd Book- 
Explanations to-be given. 

Writi’’ from dictation, 
short tcncca out of tho 
Reading Book. 

Subtraction. Multiplica¬ 
tion and Division. The 
Multiplication Table to 
twelve times twelve. 

Standard III. 

As in the Second Book of 
Lessons in Tamil generally, 
with explanation. 

Writing from dictation, 
in small hand, oul of Read¬ 
ing Rook. 

Compound Rules and Re¬ 
duction, with the ordinary 
Weight, Measure and Monoy 
Tables. 

Standard IV, 

As in tho Third Rook of 
Lessons in Tamil, with ex¬ 
planation and paraphrase. 
The quantity to bo brought 
up for examination to be 
equivalent to about half of 
the Third Book. 

Writing, from dictation, 
out of tho Reading Book. 

Moderately easy practical} 
questions in Vulgar > .ac¬ 
tions and Simplo Proportion 


Standard V. 


Reading ... 
Whiting ... 


Arithmetic 


A few lines of poetry from 
a rrading-book used ‘in the 
first class of the school. 

A sentence slowly dictated 
once, by a few words at a 
time, from a reading-book 
used in the first class of tho 
school. 

A sum in Compound Rules 
(common Weights and Mea¬ 
sures.) 


1 

Pupils may pass a kecond 
time under the Fourth 
Standard. 


j Standard YI, 

Pkadixo A short ordinary paragraph 
' in a newspaper, or othor mo- 
ry, j dorn narrative. 

• ii tin'g Another short paragraph in 
i a newspaper or othor modern 
narrative, slowlv dictated 
i i onco by a few words at a time. 

^LHmbxic A sum in Practice or Bills* 
; of Parcels. 



BOMBA Y-— (CohJ.) 

Standard II. 

! Reading 3rd Book, with 
I moaning of words, and parts 
of spoceh. 

Writing easy words of two 
syllables to Dictation. 

Native Multiplication Ta¬ 
ble (complete) and Four 
Sirnplo Rules, 


Standard III, 

Reading from parts of Sth 
Book, with explanation and 
simple parsing. 

Writing to Dictation five 
lines iu Nagri from the 3rd 
Book. Fair current writing. 

Four Compound Rules, 
Reduction, and Simple Rule 
of Throe, involving whole 
nnmbors. 

Standard IV. 

Reading 5th Book, with 
oxp T amttion and Parsing 
(N.B r Knowledge of Dado- 
ba’s larger grammar, or 
analogous work is implied. 


Writing four lines in Nagri 
from tho same.Good current 
writing. 

Same as in Standard III, 
with the addition of Com¬ 
pound Proportion, Simple 
Interest, and Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions/ 


Standard V. 

The highest book of all 
scries, with explanation und 
grammar. 

Written pavaphrac<\ of 
five or six lines of poetry iu 
the Vernacular Series. 


(<*-) Arithmetic complete, 
including Mental Arithmetic 
’b.) Euclid 1st Book, 

(<*•) Algebra, Four Rules 
Iutc^ral and Fractional, 
and S.uipie Equations. 
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i specimen, the First Standard may he compared under the 
heads of Heading and Arithmetic. 

Reading, 

England, —Narrative in monosyllables. 

Madras .—As in the 1st part of the 1st Book of Lessons in Tamil, 
The meaning of words to be given. 

Bombay. —Reading 1st and 2nd Books. 

It will be observed that the Madras Standard is the easier of 
the last two. Persons unacquainted with Tamil may form some 
idea of what is expected under the lowest Indian Standard for 
Reading, by giving in Roman character* a sentence from the 1st 
part of the Tamil First Book of Lessons. 

England. —Jack fell and broke his leg-. 

Madras .—Si la mrugankaZiu elumbuka/um, muikaZin mu//u- 
ka/iitn pala vagaiyu-y inanusharkaZukkir upayegap paduginmna.”* 

The above sentence is quoted literati),i from tho version in 
Roman character, by the author of the work, and printed at the 
Public Instruction Press. The only difference is that italics are 
substituted for letters with dots above or below them, as the 
printer had none available. 

Arithmetic. 

England. —Form on black-board or slate, from dictation, figures 
up to 20; name at sight figures up to 20 ; add and subtract figures 
^ up to 10; orally from examples on black-board. 

Madras. —Notation to thousands, easy Addition, and the Multi¬ 
plication tablo to five times five. English figures to be used in 
all cases. 

Bombay. —The Multiplication Table of whole numbers up to- 
twenty times twenty; Numeration and Notation up to one thousand. 

Any one cau see at a glance tho disparity between the English 
and Indian Standards. It is the difference between twenty and 
thousands. 

It is unnecessary to examine in detail the other Standards. It 

* ifirafc Book of Les30ns in Tamil, Romanised, page 50. 
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keen that an Indian child is expected to learn as. 
^ar as an English child in two years. 



Let the .Duke ot Argyll ask the opinion of Mr. Eingcn ; or any 
other competent, unprejudiced person, witli regard to the Madras and 
Bombay Standards, and we are willing to abide by the decision. 

Nothing unreasonable is asked for “proselytising” or any 
other vernacular schools. Let us have the English Standards. I 
confess I did not much admire some of the proceedings of J. S. 
Laurie, Esq., formerly one of the home Inspectors of Schools, who was 
appointed Director of Public Instruction in Ceylon; but he certain¬ 
ly showed his good sense in adopting the English Standards. 

I heard the complaint made that the present Madras Standards 
for sewing in Girls’ schools are about as absurd as those originally- 
proposed for Reading, &c. A r on nobis tantas componere lites. A 
jury of ladies should decide. 

I have the fullest confidence in the wish of Government to 
carry out the Grant-in-Aid Rules with the utmost fairness. On the 
whole, the Directors are animated by a similar spirit; but to guard 
against any who may be hostile to “ proselytising” Schools* and 
sti more to serve as a guide to teachers, let unexceptionable Stan- 
ards be fixed for all India. 


12. Manual for Teachers. 

Reference has been made to the prejudice of one or two Direc¬ 
tors against Normal Schools. This may have arisen from employ¬ 
ing English Trained Teachers in positions for which they were not 
adapted. A good penknife would make a very bad razor. The 
English Training Colleges profess only to snpply Teachers for 
Elementary Schools. The men turned out are, as a rule, not quali¬ 
fied for teaching the higher branches in India. For such posts, I 
certainly prefer picked University men, though I think that even 
they would be benefited by attending a Training CfolWe for a few 
months. 

When any Indian Director of Public Instruction, in opposition 
0 the experience of every civilized country in the world, disparages 
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SSTorfoal Schools, we know what to think of his educational calibre. 
It is admitted that even with the best Training Institutions for 
Teachers, improvement'will be gradual. I once heard a Principal 
lament that, oven u under his very nose,” the students were apt to 
relapse into lazy habits. Still, the thorough training of Teachers 
is indispensable. 

There are, however, many teachers employed at present too 
old to go to Normal Schools, and who cannot well be dismissed. 
Both for their sake, and for students under training, it is desirable 
to have two Manuals for Teachers. One might be for village 
schoolmasters. It might give directions not only about teaching, 
but show also how, in various ways, a beneficial influence might be 
exerted in the village. 

A higher treatise would be useful to Teachers in cities. 

13. Fjnal Report on Education. 

It has been suggested that the Commissioners first work 
^should bo to report upon the existing state of education of India. 
His last duty would be to draw up a Report, embodying the prin¬ 
cipal results of his inquiries, and stating the courses of instruction 
he would recommend for the different grades of Educational Insti¬ 
tutions in India. As far as space would admit, he might show the 
practice under a few of the best educational systems. One 
illustration may suffice. It would be interesting to know the course 
of instruction in a village school in Holland, Prussia, Switze rland, 
&e. respectively. 

Of course the opinions thus expressed would be only for the 
consideration of the various Directors‘of Public Instruction. But 
it would be useful to obtain the views of a man who had such 
advantages for acquiring information, 

14. Periodical Revision. 

While one Series for all India is desirable, it will also be neces¬ 
sary that every ten years there should be a thorough revision. The 
Directors of Public Instruction should be consulted about the 
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necessary, and, to a large extent, tlio first process 
require to be repeated. 

Frequent changes of books cause much practical inconvenience 
in schools. This will be avoided and the work done much more 
satisfactorily, by a periodical revision. Errors can, of course, be 
corrected at any time. 

; HI. UNIVERSITY STUDIES. 


I. PRESENT STUDIES. 

Professor Huxley, referring to University education, says, 
Cf This is an awful subject, and one I almost fear to touch with my 
unhallowed hand.” The Oxford and Cambridge dons in India may 
remind me of the proverb, ne sutor idtra crepidam. But in these 
days, no dignity, however high, no ’ institution, however venerable, 
is considered above criticism. Mr. Odger may express his opinion 
about royalty as well as Sir C. Dilke. I acknowledge that the 
subject would require as many months' as I can give days to its 
consideration; but I must either write hastily or not at all. 

At the outset, I gladly admit the correctness of the following 
remarks by Mr. Howell: <( The Universities seem to be fulfilling 
very satisfactorily the precise purpose for which thoy were insti¬ 
tuted in 1854. They are the test and standard in each Presidency 
of the efficiency of every Institution in which a higher order of 
education is imparted.*” 

The effect on the matrimonial market may be adduced as a 
proof of the influence of the Indian Universities in raising the 
standard of education. I remember, when well-to-do " papas,” (here 
mammas” only pull the wires behind tlio screen) regarded Matri¬ 
culated Students as “ eligible” matches for their daughters. Now, 
such men wont look at any one belbw a B. A.f Only M. A.’s 
hear a high value in the Madras market; “ quotations” in Calcutta 
decidedly falling. 


* Note on the State of Education in India during 1866*07, p. 67. 

+ &any are betrothed when boys; but this is not invariably the case. 1 h&vo 
heard of a Madras B. A who has refused several proposals. 
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l* &-S lias often been remarked, the Hindus show as great an 
eagerness for University Studies as was manifested in Europe at 
the Revival of Learning. 

I wish I could give complete statistics showing the progress of 
the Indian Universities ; but the data in my possession are frag¬ 
mentary. Mr. Powell is the only Director of Public Instruction 
whose Report contains a summary of the numbers examined from 
the commencement. Each University Calendar should contain a 
similar statement. It would occupy only a single page, and show 
at a glance the progress made. 

The Bombay Educational Record says, “It is a curious illustra¬ 
tion of the difficulties of procuring reliable statistics of this kind 
that a journal so well informed as the Friend usually is should have 
given the right figures regarding the University of Bombay in only 


one out of eight years.”* There is the same difference between 


the “ Statistical Abstracts” for 18G7 and 1869, “ Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament.” 




Calcutta Uhttzhsity. 



Madras University. 


Bombay University. 



Population, about 100 millions. 

Population, 

27 millions, 
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reviewing the Madras University course of study*-- 
bjSyts of Examination for an ordinary B. A., Degree at Oxford 
and Cambridge* may bo stated. It would bo tedious to give all 
the modes in which degrees may be obtained through Moral Sciences* 
&c. The following may be considered the usual subjects r— 


OXFORD, 1870. 

Divinity. 

^ h p Four 0 os pel 3 and the Acts in Greek. 
History of the Old and New Testaments. 
The Thirty •nine Articles. 

Evidences of Religion. 

Greek. f 

Herodotus, VII, VIII, IX. 

L\TlN.f 

Tacitus, Annals I—IV. 

Mathematics. 

Geometry, 

Euclid Books, I— VI. 

or 

Algebra . 

Quadratic Equations. 

^determinate Equations. 

R-dio and Variation. 

in-eo Progressions, 
j eriuututions and Combinations. 

Rinomiai Theorem. 

Continued Pro ions. 

Pasy Question., in Theory of Numbers. 


CAMBRIDGE, 1870. 

Divinity. 

Gospel of St. Imke.t 
1 Actr. of the Apostles. 

! Paloy’s Evidences.J 

Greek f 

Thucydides, VII. 

Latin, f 

Lucan’s Pharsalia, I. 

Mathematics. 

Geometry.% » 

Euclid, I—III, VI 1—6. 

Algebra . 

Easy Quadratic Equations. 

Ralio and Proportion. 

Arithmetical aud Geometrical Progressions, 

Physical Science. 

Elementary Mechanics, not requiring 
a knowledge of Trigonometry, 
file men tary i 1 y d ros t at i ca. 


The subjects for the Matriculation, or Entrance, Examination at 
the three Indian Universities are given below. 


CALCUTTA, 1872- 


MADRAS, 1872. 


. BOMBAY, 1 872. 


English. 

The Minstrel, Bonk T 
Pope’s Iliad, Book XXIV. 
Gray, Elegy. 

Scott, Young Lochinvar. 
Addison, Papers from 
Spectator and Tatler. 


English. 

Irving’s Life of Columbus 
Books II—Till and IX, 
Chap. I 

Pope’s Iliad, Book VI. 
Hood's Eugene Aram. 
Scott's Marmion, Canto 
VI Stanzas 20 34. 


English -and Second 
Language. 

One paper, with passages 
for Paraphrase and ques* 
fcions in Grammar, idiom, 
etymology, and prosody. 
Oral Examination in each 


* I wish I could have added the Edinburgh University course, but no copy of tho 
Calendar is available. 

t Ouly the first in tho list from which a choice may bo made, i3 put down. 

J Previous Examination, 
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MADRAS, 18 72* 

| Southey’s Blenheim. 
Byron’s Isles of Greece. 

Tamil or other Language. 

Nanmankadiki, the whole. 

Bharuta-Venba, verse 51 
to 151. 

Bharatam —Adiparvam, 
Sections 1-22. 

History and Geography. 

(1.) The leading facts of 
the Hi Tories of England 
and India. 

(2 ) General Geography ; 
and the Geography of India 
in particular. 

Mathematics. 

(1.) Arithmetic. The first 
four Rules. Reduction, Vul¬ 
gar and Decimal Fractions, 
Proportion, Practice, Ex¬ 
traction of the Square 
Root, Interest. 

(2.) Algebra .—Four sim¬ 
ple Rules, Involution and 
Evolution of Algebraical 
Quantities, and Simple 
Equations with easy Pro¬ 
blems 

(3.) Geometry. Euclid 
I-III, with easy deductions. 

In English the passage 
selected for paraphrase shall 
not be taken from the text¬ 
books. 

Passages in the two lnn- 
guage3 in which the Candi¬ 
date is examined shall be 
given for translation, the 
one into the other. \ 


<SL 

BOMBAY, 1872 *— (ConcZ.) 

Language.To read & explaiu 
extempore in English, a prose 
passage from a Standard 
author to be selected by the 
Examiners. 

Second Language. 

One paper containing 
prose passages for trans¬ 
lation from English and into 
English, and one paper of 
questions in grammar,idiom 
and etymology. 

Oral Examination aa 
above. 

History and Geography. 

Elementary. 

Mathematics 

(1.) Arithmetic Exam¬ 
ples to bo worked from first 
principles and not merely by 
rules. 

(2.) Algebra. Simple E- 
quations inclusive. Problems 
involving Simple Equat ions. 

(3 ) Geometry. Euclid 
I—IV, with deductions. 

General Knowledge. 

Elementary Knowledge of 

(a,) The Mechanical Pow- 
era. 

(1>) La ,f chemical 
combination, chemistry of 
air and water, and the phe. 
nomenaof combustion. 

(e) The Solar System. 


Craik’s Pursuit of Know¬ 
ledge. Selections. 

Scott, Tales of a Grand¬ 
father, Chaps. 6-10. 

Bengali. 

Selections. 

History and Geography. 

(1.) Collier’s British Em¬ 
pire. 

Marsh man’s History of 
India, Vol. I. 

(2.) General Geography, 
with a more detailed know¬ 
ledge of India. 

Mathematics. 

(1.) Arithmetic. Four 
simple Rules; Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions; Reduc¬ 
tion ; Proportion ; Simple 
Interest; Extraction of 
Square Root. 

(2.) Algebra Four Sim¬ 
ple Rules ; Proportion ; 
Simple Equations ; Extrac¬ 
tion of Square Root; Great¬ 
est Common Measure; Least 
Common Multiple. 

(3.) Geometry. Euclid 
I—IV, with easy deductions. 


FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS. 


CALCUTTA, 1872* 


MADRAS, 1872- 


BOMBAY, 1872* 


English. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 
Book V. 

Scott, Lady of the Lake. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism. 

Prescott, Essays on Cer- 
vam es and Sir Walter Scott. 

Goldsmith, History of 
Rome, chap. 22, to end. 

Addison, Selections from 
the Spectator. 


English. 

Byron’s Corsair. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Books IV. and V. 

Selections from the Spec¬ 
tator, 10 Nos. 

Addison’s E-savson Para¬ 
dise Lost to Book V., and 
numbers 411—421. 

Addison’s Essays on Hie 
“ Pleasures of Imagination ” 

Scott’s Talisman. 


English. 

Johnson, Lives of Swift, 
Pope Thomson, and Gray. 
Sir W. Scott, Woodstock. 
Milton, Paradise Lost, 
Books III and IV, 

Gray, Poems. 
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FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS.— (Continued.) 

"'•tin or othev Classical 




Language 
Livy, Book IL 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, Se¬ 
lections I-X. 


History. 

Taylor's Student's Manual 
of Aucient History. 


Mathematics. 
Arithmetic . 


Algebra. 

Quadratic Kqnations. 
Proportion .and Variation. 
Permutations and Combi¬ 
nations. 

Progressions. 

Pinomial Theorem, 
discount; Annuities. 
Nature aud use of Loga¬ 
rithms. 


Geometry. 

Euclid, I—IV, VI, XI, 
-with deductions. 


Trigonometry. 

Plane Trigonometry, as 
far as the Solution of Tri¬ 
angles. 


Mechanics. 

Composition and Resolu¬ 
tion of Forces. The Mocha- 
meal Powers; aud Centra of 
Gravity. 


Psychology and Logic. 

Psychology its in Reid’s 
equity # or in Abercromby’s 

i> Vf ctual p ° wers - 

Fow ^ctive Logic, as in 


Latin or other Language. 

Livy, Lib. XXII.. 

Cicero do Amicitia and do 
Scnectute. 

Horace’s Odes, Lib. IV. 

Ramsay’s Selections from 
Ovid, Extracts 9 — 22. 

History and Geography. 

(I.) The History of In¬ 
dia. 

(2.) The Peloponnesian 
War. Dr. Smith’s History 
,of Greece, Cap. 25—35. 

(3 ) Geography, with 
Bpecial reference to the poli¬ 
tical, social and commercial 
condition of countries. 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic. 

The whole subject. 


(a.) Algebra. 

Addition, Subtraction, Di¬ 
vision, Involution, and Evo¬ 
lution. 

Greatest Common Mea¬ 
sure and Least Common 
Multiple. 

Simplo and Quadratic 
Equations, with Problems. 

Proportion and Variation. 

Permutations and Combi¬ 
nations. Progressions. 

Binomial Theorem. 

( b .) Geometry. 

Euclid, Books, I—IV, and 
VI. with deductions. 

VI. Optional Subjects. 
Either (ci) or (6). 

(a) (1) Geometry. 
Euclid, Book XT, 1—21. 
(2) Plane Trigonometry. 
Plano Rectilineal Figures, 
with investigation of For- 
ttmlso. 

Construction of Tables of 
Goniomotric Functions. 

Use of the Level and 
Theodolite. 

(b) Logic. 

Whately to the end of 
the chapter on Fallacies, 

Thomson’s Laws of 
I Thought, chapters on Con¬ 
cept ion, Judgment and Syl- 
J logism. 


Latin or other Classical 
Language. 

Ca?sar, De Bolio Gallieo. 
Cicero, Pro Cmcina. 
Virgil, iEneid, I. 

Ovid, Fasti, I. 


History. 

Greece to 431 B. C. 
England, John to Richard 
II (1190—1399.) 


Mathematics. 

Arithmetic. 

Complete with the nature 
and use of Logarithms. 
Algebra. 

To Qnadratic Equations 
inclusive. 


Geometry. 

Euclid, I—IV, with de¬ 
ductions. 


Trigonometry. 
Solution of Plano Tri- 
angles and expressions for 
the area. 


Logic. 

Whately and Fowler. Tho 
examination will comprise 
easy questions ill Logical 
Analysis. 


Optional Subjects. 
One of the fol 1 owi ng three 

A. Butler’s Sermons,—I— 
III. with Preface. 

B. Analytical Geometry* 

C. Chemical Ply sics 








CALCUTTA, 1872- 

English. 


III. UNIVERSITY STUDIES. 

B. A. EXAMINATION. 
MADRAS, 1872. 

English. 


<SL 

BOMBAY, I 872- 

English. 


Shakespeare, Merchant of 
Venice. 

Wilson, Isle of Palms. 
Shelley, The Cloud. 
Milton, Cornus and Son¬ 
nets. 

Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning, Book I. 

Foster, Essay on Defoe. 
Macaulay, Essays on Pitt 
and Chatham. 

Selections from Camp¬ 
bell’s Rhetoric, Hume’s 
History of England, Robert- 
Eon’s History of Charles V. 
Greek. 

Sophocles, CEdipus Rex. 
Thucydides, Book II. 


or, 

Latin. 

Lucretius, Book V. 

Tacitus, Histories, Book 
IT. 

Cicero, Pro Murena. 
or 

Sanskrit, 

History. 

India, down to 1835. 

Greece, to the death of 
Alexander. 

home, to the death of Au- 
gustus. 

The Jews, to the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. 

Mathematics, Pure and 
Mixed, 

Algebra. 

Quadratic Equations. 

Proportion and Variation. 

Permutations and Combi¬ 
nations. 

Progressions, Binomial 
Theorem. 

Interest, Annuities, 

Nature and use of Loga¬ 
rithms. 


Shakespeare, Macbeth 
Do Quincey, On Style. 

J. S. Mill, on Liberty. 
Sheridan, The Rivals. 
Milton, Comus and Son¬ 
nets. 


Greek. 

Sophocles, Elecfcra. 
Thucydides, Books I & II. 


or, 

Latin. 

Livy, Books XXI. &XXII. 
Horace, Odes, Books, I., 
II., and III. 

Cicero, Oratio pro Archia. 
A Vernacular Language 
may bo taken. 

History. 

History of England to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria. 

Gibbon’s Declineaud Fall, 
Chapters 50 aud 51. 


Mathematics. 

Algebra. 

Simple and Quadratic 
Equations. 

Surds. Proportion and 
Variation. 

Permutations and Combi¬ 
nations. 

Progressions, Binomial 
Theorem. 

Interest, Annuities, &c. 
Calculation and use of Loga¬ 
rithms. 


Bncon, The Advancement 
of Learning. 

Burke, Reflections on tho 
French Revolution. 
Shakespeare, Othello. 
Spenser, The Faerie 
Queen, Book I. 


Greek. 

Herodotus, I, II. 
Demosthenes, De Corona. 
Aristophanes. Ran®. 
Sophocles, CEdipus Ty- 
raunus. 

or, 

Latin. 

Livy, IT. 

Cicero, De Natura Deornm. 
Horace, Odes II with Sa- 4 
tires II. 

Virgil, Georgies III, IV. 
or 

Sanskrit. 


Mathematics. 

Algebra. 

Simple and Quadratic 
Equations. 

Proportion and Variation. 

Permutations and Combi¬ 
nations. 

Progressions. Binomial 
Theorem. 

Arithmetic, with Loga¬ 
rithms. 
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B. A. EXAMINATION.— (Continued.) 



Geometry . 

Euclid, Books, I—IV, VI, 
XI, 1—21. 

Deductions. 


Plain Trigonometry . 

As far as the Solution of 
Triangles. 

Physical Science. 

Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, and Pneumatics. 

Astronomy. 

Mental and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy . 

Hamilton’s Metaphysics. 

Fleming’s Moral Philoso¬ 
phy. 

One of the following Op¬ 
tional Subjects. 

(a) Conic Sections, Op¬ 
tics. 

(b) Inorganic Chemistry 
and Electricity. 

(c) Zoology and Compa¬ 
rative Physiology. 

(d) Geology and Physical 

Geography. 


Geometry. 

Euclid, Books, I—IV. VI 
and XI to proposition 21, 
with Definitions of Book V., 
easy Deductions. 

Fundamental Proposi¬ 
tions in Conic Sections, 
geometrically demonstrated. 
plane Tngonometry. 

Solution of Plane Recti¬ 
lineal Figures, with investi¬ 
gation of Formulae 

Construction of Tables of 
Goniometric Functions. 

Use of Level and Theodo¬ 
lite. 

Moral Philosophy. 

Whewell's Elements of 
Morality. 


One of the following Op¬ 
tional Subjects. 

(a.) Statics and Dy¬ 
namics, Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics, Astronomy. 

( b .) Chemistry, Zoology, 
Physical Geography. 

(c.) Logic and Mental 
Philosophy. 


Geometry. 

Euclid, I—VI. XI, 1—21, 
with Deductions. 

Conic Sections, geometri¬ 
cally demonstrated. 


' Plano Trigonometry. 

Solution of plane Tri¬ 
angles, with expressions for 
the area. 

Mechanics. 

Thrco of the following 
subjects. 

A. History (a) England, 
16, 17, 18 centuries, or (fc) 
Ancient History. Also ono 
of the following :—c. India, 
or, d. History of the Jews. 

B. Logic and Moral 
Philosophy 

C. Political Economy. 

D. Dynamics and Hy¬ 
drostatics. 

E. Optics and Astro¬ 
nomy. 

F. Analytical Geometry, 
Two Dimensions- 

G. Differential and In¬ 
tegral Calculus. 

II. Chemical Physics. 

I. Inorganic Chomistry. 

J. Physiology, Vegeta¬ 
ble and Animal. 


Professor Max Muller says that tho C( Educational system now 
in force in India, with certain indispensable modifications, lias been fl) 
framed after the model of the schools'and universities of Eng¬ 
land.’ * lliis was to bo expocted, as tho loading members of tho 
Syndicates wore from Oxford or Cambridge, and naturally imbued 
with English ideas. 


II. Objections to Present Course. 

The present has been called an “ Age of Questioning.” Univer¬ 
sities, as every thing else, nre on their trial.f Max Muller says of 

. * Contemporary Review, Sept. 1871. 

thn ol ^ lUco tho above was writton, a Commission has been uppointocl to inquire into 
tatc of tho Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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Old Schools and Universities” at home, that “they ai’O bestir¬ 
ring themselves, trying hard to adapt their powerful machinery to 
the requirements of a new age.” Even during the last twenty 
years, there have been marked changes. I do not know with what 
feelings Mr. Powell will revisit Cambridge when he retires. Con¬ 
trasting it with what it was during his academic life, he may ex¬ 
claim, eheu ! quantum mutatus , fyc. 

In venturing to propose certain changes in the University 
studies, it is not saying much that I do not go quite so far as the 
Prince Napoleon of India, the present Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. I have not yet seen his last Minute; but probably the 
substance is the same as the following extract from “ India as it 
may be” :— 

“ With respect to the quality of Government education, the great 
mistake seems to be the preference of English literature to science. Such 
education (not, in truth, the most practical) as may be not altogether un¬ 
fitting to English gentlemen of a certain class is preferred to the training 
which would bo really useful to the people and the country, and for 
which the natives have the greatest aptitude. I except the Medical 
College from this general assertion (but I hope that, compared to what 
will be done in that department, it is yet but iu its infancy). As regards 
all the other establishments for educating the natives, I ask where is the 
practical result ? Where has been produced any class useful either as 
servants of Government or as adepts in useful arts and professions, or in 
any way benefactors of their country ? We have a few young Hindoos 
who talk English and affect a semi-European style of manners and dress, 
but do we find a supply of useful men of any kind, who owe their education 
and their usefulness to Government colleges ? No : for all important duties 
we still rely upon and much prefer purely native education and talent, 
and for all useful arts we still have recourse to native builders, and 
mechanics, and weavers, educated as they were in the time of Menu. 
Instead of such mundane matters, we insist that the Hindoos shall 
appreciate the beauties of Milton,* and teach them a good many things 
which they would be quite as well without. 

" * Milton aooms to be the favourite author, and I think that tho selection is objec- 
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OBJECTIONS TO PRESENT COURSE. 

vould reverse this system, and would substitute a practid 
rts now sometimes called a German, education for the higher classes, 
and reading, writing, arithmetic, and mechanics for the lower classes. I 
do not enter on the advantages or disadvantages of the present system of 
educating Englishmen who have to make their bread in the world, but I 


am quite sure that such a system is utterly inapplicable to Hindoos of any 
class, and has been most injuriously substituted for that education which 
’would be most proper to the natives, and would in every way benefit and 
elevate them. Whether Greek be worth the whole labour bestowed on it 
or no, Homer may be of some little use to an English gentleman, but 
Milton can be of no 2 ise ivhatever to a Hindoo. 

€t ^ would therefore without delay provide a free passage to England 
for the gentlemen who teach Milton in the Hindoo College, and entertain 
m their place mechanicians and chemists and professors of all manner of 
useful knowledge. I would introduce a complete system of normal village 
schools for the education of tlio masses, district schools for that of the 
middle and better classes, and colleges of science, jurisprudence, medi- 
CMej en gineering, arts, and manufactures for those who aim at the higher 
branches of knowledge.”* 

above was written in 1853, and I do not know liow far 
* ^ a,n pbell would now modify his remarks. 

Mill in liis admirable Inaugural Address at St. Andrews, says, 
The proper function of an University iu national education is 
tolerably well understood. At least there is a tolerably general agree¬ 
ment about what an University is not. It is not a place of professional 
education. Universities are not intended to teach the knowledge requir¬ 
ed to fit men for some special mode of gaining their livelihood. Their 
joct is not make skilful lawyers or physicians, or engineers, but 
capable and cultivated human beings. It is very right that there should 
0 Public facilities for the study of professions. It is well that there 
muld be schools of Law, and of Medicine, and it would be well if there 
^were schools of engineering, and the industrial arts. ... 


he Lri ^° more waya than one. In fact, I may at once say that nothing can possibly 
^^noi 0 in chosen to set before a people whom we would convince of the folly of the 

>._, a aia ^ Not every Christian can think Milton’s poems altogether removed from 

^Oianatum.” 


* <c India as it may be.” pp. 103, 401. 
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Men are men before they are lawyers, or physicians, or merchants, 


or manufacturers ; and if you make them sensible men they will make 
themselves capable and sensible lawyers or physicians. What professional 
men should carry away with them from an University, is not professional 
knowledge, but that which should direct the use of their professional 
knowledge, and bring the light of general culture to illuminate the techni¬ 
calities of a special pursuit.” pp. 4, 5. 

It is allowed that the University of Madras is not intended to 
supersede its Medical College, its Engineering College, or its School 
of Arts. But while it should not give a special education, it should, 
a3 far as possible, fit its alumni for acting their part well in the 
business of life. A few remarks may be offered with reference to 
this point. They apply, more or less, to the two other Indian Uni¬ 
versities. 

I. The almost total neglect of Moral Philosophy is one of the 
gravest defects in the Madras University course. It forms a distinct 
subject only in the B. A. Examination.* In 1870 there were 1790 
young men examined, of whom only 59 were for the B. A. degree. 
Hence 1641, or 92 per cent., had no systematic moral teaching what¬ 
ever. It may bo said that along with Pope’s Iliad and select poems 
of Byron, in which, of course, moral teaching is not expected, there 
are extracts from Milton, Cowper, Addison, and writers of a similar 
stamp. I cheerfully concede that occasionally the students may 
thus receive valuable lessons ; but I altogether deny their adequacy. 
Moral training must not be left to hap-hazard. The principle of 
adaptation , which has already been strongly urged, should be applied 
to the University, as well as to the School course. 

The following extract is from Professor lluxley :— 

u Suppose it w r ere perfectly cerfain that the life and fortune of every 
one of us would, one day or other, depend upon his winning or losing a 
game at chess. ... 

“ Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth, that the life, the for¬ 
tunes, and the happiness of every one of us, and, more or less, of those 

* TJie present Text-book is Wbewell’s Elements of Morality. It is to bo supersed¬ 
ed in 1874 by Bain’s Mental ami Moral Science. 
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connected with ns, do depend npon onr knowing somethin 
fnles of a game infinitely more difficult and complicated than chess. 
It is a game which has been played for untold ages, every man and woman 
of us being one of the two players in a game of his or her own. The 
chess-board is the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are what we call the laws of Nature. The player 
on the other side is hidden from us. We know that his play is always 
fair, just, and patient. But also we know, to our cost, that he never ovei’- 
looks a mistake, or makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To the 
man who plays well, the highest stakes are paid, within that sort of over¬ 
flowing generosity with which the sti’ong shows delight in stiength. And 
one who plays ill is checkmated—without haste, but without remorse. 

“ My metaphor will remind some of you of the famous picture in 
which Retzch has depicted Satan playing at chess with man for his soul. 
Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture, a calm, strong angel 
'tvho is playing for love, as we say, and would rather lose than win—and 
I would accept it as as an image of human life. 

1 Well, what I mean by education is learning the rules of this mighty 
gume. In other words, education is tho instruction of the intellect in the 
laws of Nature, under which name I include not merely things and their 
*°rces, hut men and their ways ; and the fashioning of the affections and of 
tho will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony with those 
laws. For me, education means neither moi’o nor less than this. Any¬ 
thing which professes to call itself education must be tried by this stand- 
a ^d, and if it fails to stand the test, I will not call it education, whatever 
fciay be the force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other side.”*' 

The bearing of the above on the teaching of what are ordinarily 
called the “ Laws of Nature” will bo noticed hereafter. The passago 
ma y first be used in its higher sense. 

£he truth I wish to urge, with the utmost earnestness, is that 
every University student is engaged in this Game of Life. Tho 
stake is his soul. Even the materialist must admit that tho stu- 
f Ient s future happiness as a man, his influence as tho head of a 
family and as a citizen of a great cmpii'e, all depend upon tho 
habits he forms. And after death ? 


• Lay Scnnous, pp. 30, 37. 
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.^;y - ready several proofs have been given of the necessity of 
moral teaching. Let me quote one more testimony, which will now 
have special weight. 

The late lamented Bishop Cotton says in his last charge :— 

“ In the early part of this year a Government Schoolmaster electrifi¬ 
ed the Bethune Society by a lecture, giving a moral sketch of 4 Y oung 
Bengal/ which recalled the picture of young Athens drawn by Aristo¬ 
phanes in the Clouds, and complaining that while old-fashioned restraints 
are utterly set at naught, none of a more binding character are substituted 
for them, so that the boasted liberty of Bengali civilisation is in danger of 
sinking into unprincipled license. A Hindu writer, in an interesting pam¬ 
phlet lately published, after lamenting the growth of intemperate habits 
and other evils among his countrymen, traces thus to tho fact that boys 
are taught to learn the higher branches of literature and science, but arc 
not instructed in any book of morals/ and avows his desire that 4 the pre¬ 


cepts of Jesus should at once be made a class book in the Government 
and Aided schools.’* How it is plain that a class of men who hold such 
convictions as these must at least be extremely impressible. Doubtless they 
arc living in the midst of danger, as well as of hope. They are exposed to 
all the fatal influences of self-indulgence and sensuality, at once most seduc¬ 
tive and deadening to the soul; they are tempted to intellectual arrogance, 
to self-sufficiency and self-righteousness, and to other forms of the master 


sin of pride. But on the other hand, they are conscious of those religious 
needs and spiritual longings which are God’s messengers to all men, and 
which it is hard even for wickedness altogether to silence ; they are eman¬ 
cipated from prejudice and superstition, and they are trained by a whole* 
some intellectual discipline to tho power of approving things that are 
more excellent .” p. 20. 

While I think that Scripture extracts teaching tho purest mo¬ 
rality might be introduced under the present system, I fear that it 
would cause a gretit outcry on the part of some c It is true that it 
would not directly affect caste, like the supposed greased cartridges. 
Still, I doubt whether consent could be obtained. I shall therefore 

confine suggestions to what may be accepted by Jill._ 

* Our WanU, or a Suggestion ol ?medies for tho removal of the moral, social, intel¬ 
lectual and physical Evils of Bengal, dy Kadernath Butt. 1S63. 
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ptt is urged is, that instruction in morality should not 
hints from English literature, having no direct bearing on 
A systematic course of instruction in morals, most carefully 
prepared with a view to the circumstances of the pupils, is required. 
Let Moral Philosophy form a subject of study in every Government 
College, and in every Class, from the lowest to the highest. 

Three Text-Books would be necessary. The first, for the Ma¬ 
triculation Class, might treat specially of 'personal duties, including 
duty to God. The second, for the First Arts Class, while not overlook¬ 
ing tho subjects in the first, might dwell more on Social Duties. 
I he Third, for the B. A. Class, might review especially the duties of 
& Citizen. 


It would occupy too much space to describe in detail the sub¬ 
jects which might be included in the above Manuals. Only one or 
two may be mentioned. Questions connected with Social Reform 
would be noticed chiefly in tho second volume. The Third might 
contain hints on the choice of a profession, the duties of each, suc¬ 
cess and failure in life, self-improvement; modes in which the edu¬ 
cated may benefit their ignorant countrymen, &c. Some good sug¬ 
gestions on such points will be found in Mr. Norton’s Speeches and 
m the Convocation Addresses of tho three Universities. 


The works of the kind which come nearest my idea are two 
American publications—Wayland’s Moral Science and Winslow’a 
Moral Philosophy. Todds Student’s Guide, another American work, 
would yield some valuable materials. WhewelTs Elements of Mora- 
lifc y * s foo larsre and elaborate, as well as rather scientific: but it 

•.O' * 

Reserves attentive examination. Binney’s “ Is it Possible to make 
the best of both Worlds ?” may also bo mentioned. 

Bat works prepared by a man well acquainted with the condition 
nnd feelings of the students, sympathising with them in all their 
8trnggl es in the Battle of Life, would be far more useful than books 
prepared for a different zone, and very different circumstances, 

Some of my most esteemed friends will say that all such 
teaching will prove but a feeble barrier in the hour of temptation. 


Ml htST/ff, 
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zel the force of the objection. The following verse is trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. Rower from a standard Tamil work 

“ This powerful devil of a deceitful heart is fiercer than fire, more 
impassable than the mountains, and harder than adamant: sooner may 
the ocean be emptied, Mount Meru be rooted up, and the burning flamc3 
be swallowed down, than the mind be restrained. It is the agent that 
operates through the senses. At its bidding, this destructive world stands 
and vanishes. Therefore it is the mind that must first be subdued.” 

There is only One who can cast out this “ powerful devil.” 
To use an illustration lately employed in the pulpit, mere education 
may clothe a slave to his passions and conceal his fetters, but tbeir 
clank will nevertheless be heard beneath. 

Still, the study of such Manuals will not be altogether in vain. 
One of the greatest advantages is, that Professors, interested in the 
students, will thus have good opportunities for enlarging on the 
subject, and their personal influence will be thown more into the 
scale of religion and morality. 

I look to the Christian church to supply what is lacking in the 
Government system of education. 

II. In considering Herbert Spencer’s question, “ What Know¬ 
ledge is of most Worth V y the care of the body may be placed after 
the care of the soul. This branch of knowledge is entirely ignored 
by the Madras University. Unless he has acquired the knowledge 
in some other way, a B. A. may leave utterly ignorant of the struc¬ 
ture of his body, and unacquainted with the simplest laws of hygiene. 
It is true that Zoology is one of tho optional subjects for the 13. A. 
degree; but except perhaps by those who intend to study medicinej 
I question whether a single graduate ever took it up. 

The remarks of Professor Huxley, already quoted, apply strong¬ 
ly to this subject. He says, “ Naturo’s discipline is not oven a word 
and a blow, and the blow first; but the blow without the word.*** 

An elementary knowledge of tho physiology of tho body and of 
the laws of health is important to tho students, not only for them- 


# Lay Sermons, p. 38. 
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■ml their families, but from the public duties they may be 


upon to discharge. It is evident that the Sanitary measures 
of Government will be carried out far moro effectively by those who 
understand their rationale. 


HI. Madras University Students have no instruction in Poli. 
heal Economy. Occasionally some of the English Literature Selec¬ 
tions may have incidental hints on this subject. Political Economy 
is included in one of the four branches which may be selected for 
tue M. A. Examination, but as there have been only about a dozen 
candidates from the foundation of the University, this may be left 
out of account. 


Considering the gross ignorance of the science that prevails 
U Ou ohout India, and its great importance in many respects, it seems 
very desirable that every undergraduate should bo acquainted with 
a few of its first principles. 

0 ^ ‘ ^ ^ a ^ ras 4- may be totally ignorant of Natural 

ocicnce. It i 3 not taken up at all before the B. A. Examination, and 
i- is t ion only one of the optional subjects, probably rarely selected. 

During a visit home, I consulted the Rev. Canon Moseley, 
onnerly ono of H. M.’s Inspectors of Schools, on Education in India, 
j t01 examining some of the programmes of study in the higher 
-U3 ltutions, his first complaint was the great omission of physical 
science. 


Many years ago the Bengal Council of Education noticed this 
defect:_ 

cour' 1 Th ° WaUt ° f CVery tbiDg of a Poetical character iu the educational 
thin * n ' Csenfc a PP ears to the Council to be its greatest defect. Every 
■ S iat strikes tho senses, one-half of the whole circle of knowledge is, 
• e ’guored m onr present scheme of education. This, the Council 

tw T 0 !° w «uld be a grave defect in auy country, but they cau- 

uot doubt it is so in India.” 

I lie following extract is from ono of tho Lectures at the Educa- 
*onal Exhibition in 1854 • 

to t] / n ° Ur Sc ^ 00 ' 3 an< * colleges, the ohief cultivation has been directed 
e nurture and training of the memory, the reasoning powers and 

20 



taste ; not always by the most judicious methods. Observation, a faculty 
upon the direct exercise of which the value of the others in a great mea¬ 
sure must depend, has been neglected, or even entirely ignored. Yet to 
observe truly, to note accurately are surely qualities of essential importance 
to the well-being and future pi'ospects of every youth. The successful 
progress of man through life, the weight attached to his statements, must, 
in a great measure, depend upon them. The simplest, easiest, and most 
beneficial method of cultivating the observing powers lies in the acquire¬ 
ment of the methods and practice of the natural-history sciences. Igno¬ 
rance* alone could have excluded them from recognised courses of educa¬ 
tion.’’ pp. 171, 2. 

Numerous quotations, like the above, might be selected from 
“ Modern Culture; its True Aims and Requirements,”* 

Intellectually , the most fatal error of the Hindus has been ex¬ 
clusive devotion to Literature and the neglect ot Science. 

V. Perhaps the heaviest charge against the Madras Univer¬ 
sity is not its sins of omission, but the course pursued with regard 
to Vernacular Literature . 

Abundant, too abundant, proof has been furnished that much 
of the vernacular poetry prescribed for examinations contains pas¬ 
sages calculated to excite to sensuality; 

The following is from the standard work on Military Hygiene 
—not from a treatise on morals : 

“ The minds of the young are often but too soon awakened to 
such matters, and obscene companions or books have lighted up in 
many a youthful breast that feu-d’enfer which is more dangerous to 
many a man than the sharpest fire of the battle-field would be.”+ 

There are literary objections, as well as moral and religions, to 
the course at present pursued, which will bo mentioned hereafter. 

VI. The want of Scripture History and tho Evidences of 
Christianity as Optional subjects. 

It is true that Professor Croft, connected with one of the Gov- 


* Addresses by Tyndall, Daubeny, Hnxley, Faraday and others, 
f Parked Practical Hygiene, p. 497. 
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it Colleges in the Bengal Presidency, wrote as follows of 
; latter:— 

<k The Bombay University allows the substitution of the Evidences of 
Christianity, a subject utterly worthless in point of mental training as being 
au a ttempt to prove a foregone conclusion which many may and do object 
to receive. The result of such a course of study is to promote the spirit 
dogmatism, and to stifle that spirit of free and critical inquiry for 
"which the Calcutta course is so admirable a training.”* 

The above is a fair specimen of the “ dogmatism” in which 
some of the advocates of “ free enquiry” are apt to indulge. Mr. 
•Cobb s letter (page 60) shows the effects upon the Bengalis of the 
admirable training” of the Calcutta course. 

A friend who has lately come from England, says that a more 
libeial spirit now prevails there even among men holding tho opin¬ 
ions of •; rofessor Croft. They say, although we cannot teach what 
you approve, we claim no right to prevent your doing so. 

The University is not constituted on the principle of religious 
iieutiality. “ The Act of Incorporation” states that the object is 
the better encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects of all classes 
aad denominations” “ in the pursuit of a regular and liberal course of 

education.” 

Inere have boon unwise comparisons made at home by some 
nends of Missions between Government and Missionary Colleges. 

hatever may be their relative merits, I believe Government would 
regard it as a public loss, if the latter had to be abandoned. But 
* llls question has seriously been considered at home on account of 
e secularising influence of tho Universities. The following is the 
^ 9 lm °uy of the late Archdeacon Pratt on this point, after visiting 
^ltaiu schools in Bengal:— 

He says he could not but be struck here, as he had been at many 
*er of our Missionary schools, which he had been in the habit of visit- 
many years ago, at the secularizing effect which the establishment of 
_^Huiversity seems to have had upon them. The standard and stylo of 


* Hoply to Sir A. Grants comparison of the Indian Universities. Quoted in 
«f India. 
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no doubt, been greatly raised by the Univorsity; and 
also education has spread very much from the same cause. But whereas 
the youths of the upper classes were formerly, many of them, eager to 
be examined or taught in the Bible—and the Bible was the book they 
■would generally prefer to read, when he asked them on his visits what 
subjects he should take up—now the book always thrust forward is the 
University course. They have here a new stimulus for diligence and 
new prizes as their rewards. This is all very natural. But he thinks it 
showa this, that wherever, as a general rule, sound secular instruction is 
imparted by Government, it becomes a serious question whether a Mis¬ 
sionary Society should not spare its energies for solely religious instruc¬ 
tion to those youths the Missionaries can induce to come to them for 
that purpose.”* 

The late Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, of Calcutta, thus candidly confessed 
the effect upon his students :— 

‘‘The fact that, at all the examinations of the University no marks 
are given for religious knowledge, causes the students to regard this sub¬ 
ject as utterly valueless for the only purpose they have in view—that 
i3, the gaining of University honours. It is for this purpose alone that 
they attend our colleges, and now pay what may be considered high 
fees. The time devoted to the study of the Bible they regard as simply 
wasted. With such a variety of subjects to master, they consider the 
college liour3 too precious for any of them to be thrown away in gotling 
up a subject which yields not the slightest return.”+ 

The Rev. G. Hall, of the London Mission Institution, Madras, 
says in his Report for 1870 

u For some years we have observed that the class preparing for the 
Matriculation examination at the University, has regarded the time de¬ 
voted every day to the study of the Bible as lost, since the subject does 
rot enter into the severe examination to which they look forward at the 
close of the year.” p. 10. 

I have heard of students (not in Madras) evading attendance at 
Scripture le .sons, that they might devote the time to secular sub¬ 
jects, 

* Calcutta Christian Intelligencer for 1869, p. 161 
f Report of Church of Scotland Institution, Calcutta, for 1868, p. 10. 
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preseat the Bombay University allows as optional subjects, 
utler’s Sermons on Human Nature for the F. A. Examination and 
t o History of the Jews for the B. A. Examination. The Calcutta 
Diversity requires the History of the Jews “ as in Taylor’s Manual 
° Aucieut History, chap. V. and chap. XII. sect. 7.” With the ex- 
j'°l>tion of Whewell’s Elements of Morality (soon to be superseded 
y Bain) for the B. A. degree, Madras has nothing of Christianity, 
except stray hints which may be gathered from the Selections in 
English Literature. 

I repeat again, that the secularizing influence of the Universities 
on Missionary Institutions is most lamentable. 

There may be in the Senate a few Europeans hostile to Chris- 
^lamty who might endeavour to form a coalition with some educated 
~ nidus to oppose the introduction of the Scriptures as an optional 

subject ; but I think that the majority would consent, if the matter 
was fairly placed be f ore them Tho Hindug ^ goon find ^ 

' C ° n = ’ n fidelity in their sons is far worse than Christianity. 




3. Changes Proposed. 

tax * S that already College Students aro sufficiently 

J d ^ork. Additions must be compensated for by 


Thu Matriculation Examination will best bear an increase, 
^out two4hirds of the Students aro content to reach this goal, 
^re is no fixed period for passing it. A years further study would 
a great advantage. 

F To ll ave a better idea of what changes are practicable, I begged 
fav 1 , 0mpSon ’ Esc l' Principal of the Presidency College, Madras,° to 
oui me with a statement of the time devoted weekly to each study 
“ W Class. The list is as follows 

Junior. Hours. Senior. Hours. 


En glish. 11 

History and Geography... 5 
Mathematics. 7 


English. . 9 

History and Geography... 6 

Mathematics.. ... 8 


miSTfty. 



Drawing. ... 

Writing. 

Vernaculars . 
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Hours. 

Senior. 

.. 1 

Leisure ... 

.. 1 


... 5 

Vernaculars ... 

30 




For the subject in which I feel specially interested, Moral 
Philosophy, three hours a week might be deducted from English. 
This, in reality, would be no great loss so far as mere language 
was concerned. The students would be receiving lessons in Eng¬ 
lish as well as Moral Philosophy. 

Professor Huxley asks “ four hours a week in each class*’ for 
science.* Mr. Powell may regard the proposal in the same light as 
an ancient Jew would that of a Philistine who wished to cut down 
the tall cedars of Lebanon; but I am disposed to subtract the hours 
allotted to science chiefly from those at present given to Mathematics; 

The following remarks of Mill deserve attentive consideration : — 

“ While mathematics, and the mathematical sciences, supply us with 
a typical example of the ascertainment of truth by reasoning: those physi¬ 
cal sciences which are not mathematical, such as chemistry, and purely 
experimental physics, shew us in equal perfection the other mode of arriv¬ 
ing at certain truth, by observations, in its most accurate form, that of ex¬ 
periment. The value of mathematics in a logical point of view is an old 
topic with mathematicians, and has even been insisted on so exclusively as 
to provoke a counter*exaggeration, of which a well-known essay by Sir 
William Hamilton is an example : but the logical value of experimental 
science is comparatively a new subject, yet there is no intellectual disci¬ 
pline more important than that which the experimental sciences afford. 
Tixeir whole occupation consists in doing well, what all of us, during the 
whole of life, are engaged in doing, for the most part badly. All men do not 
affect to be reasoners, but all profess and really attempt to draw infer¬ 
ences from experience : yet hardly any one, who has not been a student of 
the physical sciences, sets out with any just idea of what the process of 
interpreting experience really is.”+ 


* Lav Sermons, p. 76. 
f Address at St. Andrews, pp. 2A, 25. 
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modifications above-mentioned are the only changes of any 
importance proposed in the Time-Table*. 


Use of Text-Books. This subject lias, of lute, attracted a good 
deal of notice. There seems a growing feeling against a Text¬ 
book for English in the Entrance Class. From the commence¬ 
ment, I believe the Bombay University never had one; and it is 
reported that the system will be abandoned at Calcutta. I hope 
the Madras University will take the same course. Again and again 
proofs have been adduced, showing the very meagre knowledge of 
English really possessed by many who have passed the Entrance 
Examination. 

, I must confess, however, that, on the whole, I prefer text-books 
p mosfc otllGr subjects. Take the History of India for example, 
robably no two Examiners would agree as to the relative space to 
0 ^ cv °tod to the different periods, and opinions might differ on 
ot ier points as well. If no work is specified, the tendency will be 
° uso skeleton “ cram” books, which are worst of all. 

fhe changes suggested in the various studies may now be 
stated more definitely. 

si Philosophy, considering the very different idiosyncra- 

S q 3 ° t,ie Professors, I certainly wish Text-Books for this branch. 

course, they would be commented upon. Great care would bo 
necessary in the selection of the Professor to whom'the subject was 
a .otted, or it might be mero mockery. Where practicable, it should 
0 taken by the Principal. 

Christian Societies should be allowed to reprint the Moral 
dlosophy Text-Books, with a few additions. 

English Literature.— The great importance of this subject is 
eadily admitted, although it appears to me to have received an 
undue share cf attention. 

Entrance Course. —As already mentioned, the abolition of Text- 
ooks is recommended. Ability to write fair English should be the 
Principal test. 

‘ CoursA ,*—The longest pieco should bo from some good 
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of the nineteenth century. The poetry might consist 
of a selection of suitable short extracts, also modern. The propor¬ 
tion should not be too largo. 

Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village” is often selected. A Competi¬ 
tion-wallah, in Macmillan , describes a visit to a Government Eno-- 

o 

lisli School in Bengal:— 

“The class was engaged on ‘The Deserted Village/ Each scholar 
read a few lines, and then gave a paraphrase of them in the most grandi¬ 
loquent and classical English. I sat aghast at the flowing combination 
of epithets which came so naturally to their lips; not knowing at the time 
that the natives who have been brought up at the Government Schools, 
having learnt our language from Addison and Goldsmith, use, on all oc¬ 
casions, the literary English of the last century. They talk as Dr. John¬ 
son is supposed to have talked by people who have never read Boswell, as 
seems to have been the case with the authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses/ 
The passage before us was that beginning 

1 Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey* 

An excellent sample of that mild conventional sentimental Conserva¬ 
tism, which to so many minds is the constituent idea of poetry ; and 
which appeals to man in his maudlin moments throughout all ages and in 
every clime. There was something exquisitely absurd in hearing a parcel 
of young Bengalees regretting the time when every rood of ground in 
England maintained its man, and indignantly apostrophising trade’s un¬ 
feeling train for usurping the land and dispossessing the swain.Rat- 

clifTo created a general agitation by asking whether commerce was really 
& curse to a country. These young Baboos, destined many of them, to 
pass their lives in the sharpest and most questionable mercantile practice, 
seemed to consider any doubt on the subject as perfect heresy; until one 
of them, who expressed himself in a manner more nervous and less ornate 
than his fellows, solved the difficulty by stating that 4 the poets often told 
lies. One youth at the bottom of the class, on being requested for a 
definition of what Goldsmith meant by ‘unwieldly wealth,* amused me 
mnch by replying 4 Dazzling gawds and plenty—too much elephants/ ” 
August, 1863. 

Mr. H. V oodrow, referring to Government Teachers, says, 
There exists also a great ignorance on passing events. Their idea 
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- —, mope, as ifc is, is generally derived from Addison and Gold- 
smith, but the change in manners and customs during the last cen¬ 
tury is quite unknown to them.”* To remedy this defect, he re¬ 
commended that the Illustrated London News should be ordered by 
the Local Committees for the use of teachers and pupils. 

Intellectually, perhaps the greatest benefit the University can 
estow upon the students is to enable them to appreciate fully lead- 
iiig articles in newspapers. The public journals will constitute, in 
the majority of cases, almost the sum total of their future reading. 

o umea have been printed, containing selections from The Tunes 
U . U ' J Review. The F. A. Course should include a few 

^ such. The proposal may seem rather hazardous; but I should 
° Sl ' eatly dis P o30j fco add a f cw articles from Indian Newspaper,, 
oi course avoiding local politics and questions otherwise objection¬ 
able. They would be read with interest, and valuable collateral in¬ 
formation might be given. Inspectors at home often give some 
sentences from a newspaper as a dictation exercise. 

, , i ~One day a week might be devoted to somo 

ather difficult prose author. Foster’s Essay on Decision of Cliarac- 

p l 13 arable in every respect. Another day might bo given to 
Faradise Lost, or The Task, &c. 

Th ® reraa1l % three da y s might, I think, be most usefully 
occupied with a general view of English Literature, with character- 
mac extracts. There are several works on- the subject. I write 
without sufficient investigation ; but so tar as I cau form an opinion 
^ present, I should prefer the “ Hand-book of English Literature” 
aud ' oelectl °H3 of English Literature” of Dr. Angus, combined in 
one volume, and reduced to about one-third of the size, chiefly by 
ouuttiug* names of less importance. 

The present system has its advantages, aud there are some 
o sections to the above courso ; but all things considered , the plan 
proposed seems preferable. 


* Bonsai Public Instruction 3ap i-t, 1335-53, Ap. A, p. 50. 
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^•^iJducrlish composition should receive a good deal of attention, 
both in this and in the F. A. Class. 

History—With regard to History the change about which I 


am specially desirous, is the introduction of the History of the Jews 
to the Destruction of Jerusalem as an Optional Subject. Mission 
Schools could thus teach the Scriptures, without the students con¬ 
sidering that they were defrauded of part of their time. 

There are other changes which I think might be made with 
advantage. 

The Hindus can never yet be strictly said to have had a histo¬ 
rian ; and there is not much likelihood at present of development 
in that direction. In England, selected portions of History are taken 
up and examined minutely, partly at least, to show how History 
ought to be studied. I doubt whether this is of much use in India, for 
the students, when they leave, as a rule, never study History, nor 
indeed anything else. Instead therefore of very detailed in¬ 
formation regarding certain short periods and ignorance of the rest, 
I should prefer a good knowledge of the history of their own coun¬ 
try, and a fair outline of General History, with some more details 
regarding the History of England. One great object is to enable 
them to understand the historical allusions frequently met with in 
newspapers, and in the.current literature of the day. 


The course might be as follows — 

Entrance. —1. History of India. Dr. Pope’s recent work, 
seems to me, on the whole, to be the best. It is neither too large 
nor too meagre. As already mentioned, it is very skilfully got up, 
in an educational point of view. The First Edition needs to be 
revised, but this, I believe, is being done. Additions here and 
there are also required, with a few other changes. When stereo¬ 
typed, it can be sold at a lower rate than at present. 

The above would be obligatory on all. A choice might be 
allowed for the second, e. g. the History of England, or, the History 
of the Jev:s. 
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CHANGES PROPOSED. 


(. Course .—I should prefer a genei’al view of Ancient 
Modern History. 



B. A. Course— Our Government in India, as a whole, the more 
it is intelligently scrutinized, the higher will it rise in esteem fo 
its intentions . The most terrible blunder we ever made, handing 
over the Ryots of Bengal to the tender mercies of their countrymen, 
arose from a very laudable motive. What we want in the native 
press is sufficient intelligence to appreciate our measures. An 
illustration has already been given of a newspaper attributing the 
establishment of agricultural and other departments to a wish xoi 
patronage on the part of the Viceroy (page 93.) A History of Civi¬ 
lization is proposed for the B. A. Class. It would require to be 
written. The works of Schlegel, Guizot, Hallam, Lecky and othei* 
would yield materials. The progress of Government from a patri¬ 
archal despotism to the most advanced modei’n type, might be 
shown. Views of Political Economy might bo similarly traced. 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences are other intex'esting subjects. 
The gradual elevation of the social condition of mankind might- 
be illustrated. If well handled, such a work would be of great 
value to all Indians desirous of benefiting their counti'y. 


Geography. —The only change suggested is the addition of a 
little more Physical Geography. For this, I should be content to 
give up some names of places. 

Mathematics.—This was my own favourite study ; but, regard¬ 
ing solely its educational value, it is here I should apply most freely 
the pruuing-knife. Bi’iefly, the change proposed is to requiro no 
more knowledge of Pure Mathematics from a Madi*as B„ A. than is 
necessary at Cambridge ; with the addition of a little of what is 
termed Practical Mathematics . The chief object is to have time 
available for Natux’al Science, which would bo taught by the Profes¬ 
sor of Mathematics. 

The Entrance Course proposed is as follows 

Arithmetic .—As at present. 
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Algebra .—Four Rules, Equations of a very simple character to 
give an idea of tlieir nature. 


Goemetry .—Euclid I. 

Practical Mathematics .—Mensuration of Surfaces. Easy ques¬ 
tions. 

For the F. A. Examination. 

Arithmetic .—As at present. 

Geometry. —Euclid, 1—III,, III. 1—G. 

Algebra .—Quadratic Equations. 

Practical Mathematics .—Mensuration of Solids. Easy problems. 
For the B. A. Examination. 

Geometry would be omitted here, as it is at Cambridge. 

Algebra .—Proportion and Variation, Permutations and Com- 
binations, Progressions, Binomial Theorem. 

Practical Mathematics ,—Use of Logarithms, Easy Problems 
in Mensuration of heights and distances. - 

Natural Science and Political Economy.— 'The subjects for 
each Examination might be the following 

Entrance Course. 

Physiology and Hygiene .—The most useful portions of Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley's treatise on Physiology might be studied. The 
selection might be made by himself. Hints on Hygiene, specially 
adapted to India, are also desirable. Probably Dr. King’s Manual, 
now in the press, would yield extracts. 

Political Economy . —Only a few of the leading principles, 
taught in a very easy style, as in Whately’s Lessons, are necessary 
at this stage. The whole should be, as far as possible, adapted to 
India. This subject might be prepared, or at least revised, by 
Professor Fawcett. 

Astronomy .— This is not only tho most sublime of all the Natu¬ 
ral Sciences, but it is specially important in India on account of the 
belief in Astrology. A brief popular sketch, of about forty pages, is 
all this is proposed. It might be written by Mr. Norman Lockyer. 


CHAKGES PROPOSED. 
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F. A. Examination. 


A general treatise on Xatural- Philosophy might be studied. 
Lardner'a “Natural Philosophy for Schools/' which is cheap and co¬ 
piously illustrated, gives a good idea of what is meant. Ganot’s 
work is excellent. A small volume on the subject might be prepa¬ 
id by Professor Tyndall. It would, of course, be as useful at home 
as iu India. 


It is of great importance to have illustrative apparatus. Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley says, 

But if scientific training is to yield its most eminent results, it 
must, I repeat, be made practical. That is to say, iu explaining to a 
C “ d tllc g e “ e ral phenomena of Nature you must, as far as possible, 
F ca % to your teaching by object lessons; in teaching from botany, 

.ie must handle the plants and dissect the flowers for himself; in teach¬ 
ing hun physics and chemistry, you must not be solicitous to fill him 
with information, but you must be careful that what he learns he knows 
° | us °' vn knowledge. Don’t be satisfied with telling him that a magnet 
a tacts iron. Let him see that it does; let him feel the pull of the one 
upon the other for himself.”* 

All C. lieges should be supplied with the apparatus most neces- 
sai J* Iii most cases, it is already available. 


L. A. Kcaminalion. 

Natural Bistory Sciencns.—By this is meant such a general idea 
ot Chemistry, Geology, Botany and Zoology, that allusions to them 
in the public journals, &c. may be readily understood. 

It may be said that the knowledge will be superficial. This is 
pei tctly true; but it is valuable nevertheless. Mill says, 

, . “ l \ . e1l0u!J b ® 0llt ' aim in learning, not merely to know the one 
nng which is to be our principal occupation, ns well as it can be known, 
11 _ do tb,s an d also to know something of all the groat subjects of hu¬ 

man interest: taking care to know that something accurately; marking 
well the dividing line between what we know accurately aud what we do 
noi.. and remembering that our object should be to obtain a true view of 
nature and life in their broad outline, and that it is idle to throw away 


* Lay Sermons, p 71 . 
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upon ihe details of any thing which is to form no part of the occu¬ 
pation of our practical energies.”* 

Optional Subjects. —It is desirable to get in under this head 
the Evidences of Christianity (exclusive of Analogy) for the F. A. 
Examination and Butler’s Analogy for the B. A. Examination. 

The first would be added as (c) and the second as (d) to the 
present Madras subjects. 

But the gentlemen connected with Missionary Institutions 
should be consulted on this point. I write daring the holidays, 
when many of them are absent from Madras, and I have had no 
time to obtain their opinions. 


3. Vernacular Literature. 

Native Literature may be employed for two purposes—Oriental 
Research and Education. It is evident that these objects are very 
different. 

I have stated already (page 5) that I protest against being 
charged with having made a statement without limitations which I 
made with limitations. I have suffered in this way before. In the 
Introduction to a Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books, compiled by 
me, it is stated that on religious and moral grounds it would be 
better for India if its whole indigenous literature shared the reputed 
fate of the Alexandrian Library. A home Literary Journal, when 
reviewing the work, gravely argued as if I had made such a pro¬ 
posal. In the very volume in which the passage occurred, the col¬ 
lection of the minutest details regarding Vernacular Literature, was 
strongly urged. I addressed the Ceylon Government on obtaining 
specimens of Pali and Singhalese MSS. and the establishment of a 
Public Library, where they might be consulted by Oriental scholars. 
It afforded me much pleasure, during ray last visit to the Island, to 
find, that the nucleus of such a Library has already been formed. 

It is rumoured that a favourite project of your Lordship’s was 
the establishment of a Public Library in Madras. The times were 


* Address at St. Andrews, pp. 10, 11. 
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ipitious ; but doubtless it will be carried out ere long by one 
of your Lordship’s successors. 

Macaulay has shown how the most fugitive literature may be 
turned to good account for historical purposes. I go as far as the 
most rabid Orientalist in collecting specimens of Native Literature, 
to be available both here and in London. 

Professor Max Muller says, 

“ It is no doubt easy to ridicule the ancient literature and traditions 
of a country like India. Their poetry is not like our poetry. Their 
national traditions seem to us absurd, their heroes grotesque, their philoso¬ 
phy dreamy, their religion repulsive. But it would be the greatest mis¬ 
fortune to deprive the Indian nation of its past, or to teach the children to 
despise what their fathers have admired. It is far better that the natives 
should retain some reverence for the great names of their history, some 
national self-respect, even some national prejudices, and it seems at last to 
have beeu recognised by the more thoughtful statesmen of our age that a 
certain knowledge of the ancient language, literature, and culture of his 


country must form au essential element in the education of an Indian 
gentleman.”* 

With certain limitations, I accept the above. The plan proposed 
w ill 7 I think, be more in accordance with its spirit than the course 
pursued at present. 

The limitations are the following:— 

1. No poetry having a licentious tendency ought to be used for 
educational purposes. It is not necessary to make any further re¬ 
marks in support of this. 

2. In Books for Schools , not Colleges , Idolatry , Fatalism, &c, 
should not be inculcated. 

In the introduction to an interesting work recently published,t 
the following passage occurs :— 

44 It may not be considered a digression to protest against the Chris¬ 
tian mutilation to which the Tamil classics are now liable, an offence not 
inferior in demerit to that Brahmanic mutilation which has been so fre- 


* Classical Studies in India, Contemporary Revicu, Sept. 1871. 
t The Folk Songs of Southern India, by C E. Gorer, Madras, Higginbotham & Co. 
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quently referred to iu the text. A school of Christians has arisen so forgetful 
of what is due to the great laws of right as to bo desirous of compelling a 
Tamil author to run in a Christian groove. They object to that most 
praiseworthy act by which the author of a Dravidian book dedicates his 
book to the god he serves. Men who learnt Juvenal at College and who 
send their sons to England to become learned in all the wisdom and vice 
of Greece and Rome ; who are proud when their sons gain prizes for pro¬ 
ficiency in Ovid or Terence ; are so unconscious of the puerility and in¬ 
consistency of their acts as. to think it a sin to read and explain the hum¬ 
ble dedication of his work to his god by some poor Hindu. Would to God 
that Christians were equally mindful of the duties they owe their Maker !” 
p. xx. 

It will bo seen that the above is, in a mild form, the same in 
substance as tho extravagant article from the Madras Times quoted 
iu the preface. 

There are different ideas of “ inconsistency.’* A gentleman for 
quarter of a century teaches the second commandment to the Tamils. 
Tempora mutantur , &c. The same gentleman sees no “ inconsist¬ 
ency** in printing books by the thousand iu which children are 
taught to worship idols. 

Tho reference to English Classical Education reminds mo of an 
amusing passage in Huxley*s “ Lay Sermons** 

“ It means getting up endless forms and rules by heart, it means 
turning Latin and Greek into English, for the mere sake of being able to 
do it, and without the smallest regard to the worth, or worthlessness, of 
the author read. It means tho learning of innumerable, not always deoeut, 
fables iu such a shapo that the rueauiug they once had is dried up into 
utter trash ; and the only impression left upon the boy’s mind is, that tho 
people who believed such things must have been tho greatest idiots tho 
world ever saw. And it meaus finally, that after a dozen years spent at 
this kind of work tho sufFerer shall bo incompetent to interpret a pass' 
ago iu an author ho has not already got up ; that he shall loathe the sight 
of a Greek or Latin book; and that ho shall never open or think of a 
classical writer again, until, wonderful to relate, ho insists upon submit¬ 
ting his sons to the same process. 

“ These by your gods, 0 Israel! For tho sake of this net result (and 
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'ility) the British father denies his children all the knowledge 


might turn to account in life, not merely for the achievement of 
vulgar success, but for guidance in the great crises of human existence. 


This is the stono he offers to those whom he is bound by the strongest and 
tenderest ties to feed with bread.” pp. 51,52. 

But to return to the immediate subject. Mr. Gover charges 
“ a school of Christians” with “ puerility and inconsistency” be¬ 
cause they “ think it a sin to read and explain the humble dedica- 
tion of his work to his god by some poor Hindu.” Their conduct 
is even worse. They are idiotic •enough to think that such charges 
apply only to their opponents. As Christians are reminded of their 
duty, it behoves them to consult the Book. Paul, in his address at 
Athens, said:— 


Forasmuch then as wo are the offspring of God, wo ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device. And the times of this ignorance God winked at ; but 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” 

1 leave the “ poor Hindu” with God ; knowing that the Judge 
of all the earth will do right. But '-'now God commandeth all men 
every where to repent.” 

The real question at issue does not concern the Hindu. It is, 
whether it is right for a professedly Christian Government to put 
into tuo hauds of heathen children class-books containing prayers to 
idols which they see worshipped every day ? 

Monier Williams will answer the objection that English boy 3 
i cad invocations to Jupiter : — 

” Much as tho Homeric poems arc still admired, no ouo in any part 
- lh ° world now dreams of placing tho slightest faith in their legends, 
80 33 *° con nect them with religious opinions and practices. But the 
wildest mythological inventions of tho Indian epics are still closely inter¬ 
woven with present faith. In fact, the capacity of an uneducated Hindu 
lor believing the grossest absurdities, and accepting tho most monstrous 
hetions as realities, is apparently unlimited.”* 

_ T object to teaching idolatry to children, but I do not oppose 

Indian Epic Poetry, p 50. 
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study of classical poetry by Hindus who have got beyond the 


(C mythological” stage.* 

3. Muhammadanism must not be taught. —“Exeter Hall” has 
a limit to endurance. It will submit to any “mutilation” by Mr. 
Powell, or the Curator, of Cowper and Milton rather than allow it 
to be taught in Government Schools that Muhammad abrogated the 
Christian Scriptures, or that lie is the “ Lord of heaven and earth” ; 
the “ Master cf the day of judgment.”f 

4. Trickery and a contempt for women should net be fostered . 
The tales referred to by Professor Wilson (see page 109) should 
not be studied. In the first Introductory Lecture ever delivered at 


the Calcutta Medical College by a Native, Professor Chuckerbutty 
says of the elevation of the women of India: “ Of all the great 
social problems to be solved in this country, this is undoubtedly the 
greatest. It is useless to hide from ourselves the fact that the 
degraded condition of the women of India is the foundation of numer¬ 
ous social evils.” 

The views of the Muhammadan Sadi have already been men¬ 
tioned (page 109). In his Gulistan, he says, “ Take your wife's 
opinion, and act opposite to it 1” And again, Bostan, vi, 24, “ Choose 
a fresh wife every spring, or new year’s day; for the almanac of 
last year is good for nothing \”+ 

respecting the above main points, I hope there will not be 
much difference of opinion. Not so with the next, on the part of 
ray Tamil friends. 


5. Correct Lifrrary Taste should ho considered. Under this 
head, according to native judgment, I am going to broach the most 
frightful heresy. That such opinions should be propounded by a 
Mlecbclia, must be a sign to a Tamil Pandit that the Kalki Avatar 
cannot be far distant. 


* There will be except ional cases, as there were among the Madras “ Proficients 
but these may bo left out of account. 

t iThc Persian quotations at p. 20, are from tho Introduction lo the Bosian of.Sadi, 

* Translation cf the Gulistan by Ross, p. 12. 
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1'ho classical poetry of South India is liable to two objections. 
How far both apply to North India I do not know. 


(1.) Not unfrequently, the language is bombastic and extrava¬ 
gant. Monier Williams, comparing Greek and Indian Poetry, says, 
<c Doubtless the gods of the Indian and Grecian epics preserve some 
traces of their common origin, resembling each other in various ways ; 
interfering in human concerns, exhibiting human infirmities, taking part 
Ul the battles of their favourite heroes, furnishing them with celestial 
arms, or interposing directly to protect them. But even in the Ramavana 
where Hindu mythology may not be regarded as fully developed, the 
shape and operations of diviue and semi-divine beings are generally sug¬ 
gestive of the monstrous, the frightful, the hideous, the incredible; the 
deeds of its heroes, who are themselves half-gods, transport the imagina¬ 
tion into the region of the wildest chimmra ; and a whole pantheon 
presents itself, teeming with gtotesque and unwieldy symbols, with horri¬ 
ble creations, Imlf-auimals half-gods, with man-eating ogres, many-lieaded 
giants and disgusting demons, to an extent which the refined arid delicate 
sensibilities of the Greeks and Romans could uot have tolerated.”* 

Hut the above remarks do nob apply to all Hindu Poetry. M. 
^ illiains says of the Ramayana, “In the first two portions of the 
poem there is little extravagance of fiction, but in tire third the 
Indian poet mars the beauty of his descriptions by the wildest ex- 
aggeration and hyperbole.”*!* 

With regard to Tamil Poetry, Dr. Caldwell expresses the fol¬ 
lowing opinion t— 

I his is not the proper place for attempting to furnish the reader 
'Mth an estimate of the intrinsic value of Dravidian poetry. Whilst an 
1 levated thought, a natural, expressive description, a pithy, sententious 
nuxinx be met with, unfortunately elegance of style, or an affected, obscure 
brevity, has always been preferred to strength and truthfulness, and poetic 
hre has been quenched in an ocean of conceits^ 

4 Nothing can exceed the refined elegance and * linked sweetness* of 
many Tamil and Tclugu poems; but a lack of heart and purpose, and a sub¬ 
stitution of sound for sense, is more or less characteristic of them all; and 
* l0II0e i whilst an anthology composed of well-selected extracts would please 
* Indiau Epic Poetry, pp. 19, 50. + Ibid, p. *1. 
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and surprise the English reader, every attempt to translate any Tamil or 
Telligu poem in extenso i into English, has proved to be a failure.”* 

(2.) The language is on a false principle . 

The following extract is from Layamon’s Brute, about 1.200 A. D* 


At night in m3’ sleep 
When I lay in bower 
I dreamt a dream. 


To niht a mine slope 
Their ich laei on bure 
Me imaette a sweuen. 


What should we think if Tennyson’s poetry was in the English 
of the twelfth century ? Yet Tamil Classical Poetry is as difficult to 
an ordinary native as Layamon’s Brute would be to an ordinary 
Englishman. 

There is great uncertainty about the dates of the old classic 
poems. Dr. Caldwell places tlieKural not later than the ninth cen¬ 
tury, A. D. The Chintamani probably belongs to the tenth ; the 
Tamil Bamayana to the eleventh.t 

The unintelligibility may be partly owing to the change in the 
language itself; but this is not the chief reason. In English we write 
accept, not aclcept ; gladden, not gladen. In Tamil, similar changes 
are made, not only in sjdlables of words, but in the beginnings and 
endings of words themselves, so that a whole stanza may be consi¬ 
dered as forming a polysyllabic word of’immense length. Dr. Cald¬ 
well remarks ;— 

Dravidian grammarians have bestowed more attention and care on 
euphonic permutations than on an} T other subject, and the permutations 
which the grammar of the Tamil requires or allows are at least twice as 
numerous and more than twice as perplexing to beginners as those of the 
Sanskrit. 

In native MSS. words are not divided. The following is a 
simple English sentence, with euphonic changes required in Tamil 
poetry, and written in the usual way:— 


Onassnnuydayararsawaccoorstream, 

On a sunny day a ram saw a cool stream. 

* Dravidian Comparative Grammar, pp. 83, 80. 
f pravidian Comparative Grammar, pp. 81-8S. 
X Dravidian Comparative Grammar, p. 121. 
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ordinary Tamil reader cannot even divide the lines of classi¬ 
cal poetry into their component words. Hence the standard works 
have most elaborate commentaries. Each word presenting any dif¬ 
ficulty is explained separately, and the general- sense is given. 

Nativo scholars seem to prefer poetry “ dark as Delphic oracles.' 
One of the best Tamil Pandits in Madras assisted me in examining 
some books. Ho looked with contempt on any poetry that was 
easily intelligible ,—“ common language/” cc no deep sense.” In¬ 
deed, a famous poet boasts as follows : u Born as 1 am second of 
three brothers, whose poetry even the god enthroned on the lotus- 
flower could not easily understand.” 

If my information is correct, the first Tamil Poet in Madras at 
present is Sabapaty Moodelliar. His most esteemed composition is 
so written as to be capable of two or three meanings. Next to him 
is his pupil, D. Sesliia Iyengar, Professor of Vernacular Literature 
m Presidency College. He lias long been at work on a poem, which 
is a sort of imitation of what is called the Sanskrit “ Holy War” — 
fh'abodk Chundrodaya. The point is this, that these latest compo¬ 
sitions are as unintelligible to ordinary readers as the Raraayana of 
the eleventh century, if not more so. 

The Tamils arc about as bad as the Chinese for their blind re¬ 
verence for antiquity. Dr. Caldwell says, 

i% Literature could never flourish where the following distich (con¬ 
tained in the 4 Nan-nul/ or classical Tamil grammar) was accepted as a 
settled principle 

4 On whatsoever subjects, in whatsoever expressions, with whatsoever arrangement. 

Classical writers have written, so to write is denoted propriety of style. 1 

<l Bor the last hundred and fifty years the Dravidi&n mind appears to 
have sunk into a state of lethargy,—partly in consequence of the dis¬ 
couraging effect of foreign domination, but chiefly through the natural 
tendency to decay and death which is inherent to a system of slavery to 
the authority of great names.”* 

To guard againt misconception, I may again state here that, 
Vl th much that is puerile and bombastic, there arc, I fully admit, 

t Dravidhui Comparative Grammar, p. 89. 
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ifiges of exquisite beauty in Indian poetry. It is not proposed 
to throw the whole away as rubbish ; but to sift it carefully for the 
gems. 


One or two extracts may be made from a well-known Tamil 
work—the Rural:— 

“ What is the fruit that human knowledge gives, 

If at the feet of him who is pure knowledge, 

Due reverence be not paid ? 


“ The anxious mind, against corroding thought, 
No refuge hath, save at the sacred feet 
Of him to whom no likeness is. 


tc Hard is the transit of this sea of vice, 

Save by that Being’s gracious aid, who is 
Himself a sea of virtue.” 

Drew remarks, 

u How often has it been asserted that the Hindoos, being utterly des-« 
titutc of gratitude,* have no word to express it! Will it be believed that 
Tiruvalluvar has a whole chapter on gratitude, of which the following are 
two distichs ?” 

a Forget not the benevolence of the blameless, forsake not the friend¬ 
ship of those who have been your staff in adversity. 

“The wise will remember throughout their seven-fold births the 
love of those who have wiped away the falling tear from their eyes.”f 

“ It cannot be supposed necessary for the sake of Christianity to deny 
such works whatever degree of merit they may possess. Christianity 
requires not the aid of falsehood, or of concealment. Nor need we wish 
* Elphinstone says, ** The Natives of India are often accusod of wanting grati¬ 
tude ; but it does not appear that those who make the charge, havo done much to in¬ 
spire such a sentiment. When masters are really kind and considerate, they fmd a a 
warm a return from Indian servants as arv in the world ; and there are few who havo 
tried them in sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who do not bear witness to th- ir 
sympathy and attachment. 

“ Nor is tbiii confined to the lower orders : it is common to sen persons who havo 
been patronized by men in power, not only continue their attachment to them when 
m disgrace, but oven to their families when they have left them in a helpless condi* 
tior..” History of India, p. 190. 

■f Preface to Translation of the Rural, p. ii< 
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eta the systems and books of the country beyond what trni? 
i j for even in the best there is much and pernicious error. The 
Kural, itself, estcemev lie best book of morals written by a Hindoo, is an 
illustration of this remark. It is divided into three parts, in which virtue, 
property, and sensual pleasure, are severally treated of. The third part 
l On Lust,) could not be read with impunity by the purest mind, nor 
translated into any European language, without exposing the translator 
°l it to infamy.” 


Perhaps the most interesting of all the Tamil Poetry to me are 
passages in which the authors seem evidently seeking after God “if 
haply they might feel after him and find him/’* 

There are also sceues full of true poetic beauty. 

The objections to the present course of Tamil reading seem to 
oe the following : — 

o 


1. False Moriels are presented for Study. —The students are led 
to consider works as unintelligible to them as Anglo-Saxon to 
Englishmen, as the highest style of poetical composition. If the 
lamils are right, all the civilized nations of Europe are wrong. 

The students yet no general idea of the Literature of their 
con,dry .—Their whole time is occupied with the study of portions 
°* a ^ evv long poems, and I question whether a single student, could 
give any connected account of Tamil literature. 


The course suggested will bo considered under two main heads 
^thc School and the College Series. 

School Series. —Dr. Caldwell suggests as the best mode of get¬ 
ting rid of passages inJTam^poefr^^ containing the “merest plati¬ 
tudes” a selection aftor the plan of Pope's Anthology. "V fully 
admit that this course has its advantages, and it may be em¬ 
ployed, to some extent, in the College curriculum. But I do not 
think it expedient at present for Schools. 

Such is the dosiro for University honours that the students will 
study anything —ever nonsense verses. On the other hand, verna¬ 
cular education requires to be fostered. For this purpose the sub- 


* Bui I do not mchulo in this prayers to Ganesa. 
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taught must be such as the parents approve. I do not think 
that the majority of them would appreciate an Anthology. 

1 lace the masterpieces of your Lordship’s chef do cuisine before 


a Scottish peasant, and he would probably express the opinion 
given in Burns. An ordinary Tamil does not understand the chop¬ 
ping up of the poems with whose names he is familiar, into what 
he considers .a sort of olla podrida. One of our poets, makes a 
peasant, shortly before his exit, request his son to take the horn¬ 
book, and on hearing him say, great A, bless his stars that " Hodge 
had learned to read \” 

A Tamil father expresses similar satisfaction when he is told 
that his son is studying the AtlisudL This little work is nearly as 
well known in the Tamil country as the Gulistan in North India. 
I do not value the contents very much; but not to teach it, would 
diminish the popularity of the schools. 

For the School Course, therefore, I prefer the plan of the other 
work to which Dr. Caldwell refers, Mr. Walker’s Collection. 


The best verses might be selected from tho Attisudi and print¬ 
ed along with the Prose Second Book. It is not necessary nor ex¬ 
pedient to have separate text-books for Poetry. This is not dono 
even in England, except in the highest classes. The poetry append¬ 
ed would make the prose more valued. Another reason is, that it 
would secure more uniformity in teaching throughout tho Tamil 
country. It would be known to schoolmasters at what stage cer¬ 
tain poems should bo studied. 

There is a great deal in a name. The selection might bo called 
the Saram , or Essence, of the Attisudi. Tho word is well known, 
and would be appreciated. The teacher could explain that it was 
impossible for the children to learn all tho Tamil Poetry that existed. 
The best portions of the best works, la creme do la creme, were there¬ 
fore selected for study. In the great majority of cases, this would 
be quite satisfactory. 

Selections from tho Konrciveuthan, Vefcfciverkei, Muthnrei, Nab 
vari, and Nanneri would follow. The proportion selected would vary 
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among the 


^wrfilPfhe quality of the books. I name these poems as 
best known. Some others may be added. 

The poetry for the highest School Class might be a selection 
from the Kural, considered the standard Tamil treatise on Morals. 

Matriculation Course.— To afford variety, there might be seve¬ 
ral Selections for this Class, e. g. 1. An Anthology, on the plan of 
fh’. Pope's. 2. Selections from the Kural. 3. Selections from the 
Naladiyar, &c. Tamil prose composition should receive a good deal 
of attention. 


P. A. Examination. —Here a very considerable change is sug¬ 
gested. At present the subjects of study are continuous portions of 
Classical Poems, as the Ram ay ana, Mahabliarat. The objections 
have already been stated. 

What is proposed is a History of Tamil Literature, with charac¬ 
teristic extracts of sufficient length to give some idea of the prin¬ 
cipal works. 


A very brief outline may be attempted. 

Lh\ Caldwell gives an interesting sketch of the Pre-Aryan Civi¬ 
lization of the Dravidians, based on an examination of Tamil.* This 
might form the commencement. The influence of successive colo¬ 
nies of Brahmans from North India might next be described. Dr. 
Caldwell, from old inscriptions, has ascertained the earliest forms of 
the Tamil Alphabet. It would be interesting to give specimens of 
them. 

The oldest existing literature might next be taken up, and an 
account given of the famous Madura College. 

The arrangement might be partly chronological, partly accord¬ 
ing to subjects. The Jain Period, the Revival of Hinduism through 
Sankara Acharaya, Ramanuja's efforts to spread Vaishnavism ; 
might be noticed, with the literature counected with each. Along 
with accounts of the authors, there should be extracts from their 


principal works* 

A verse or two may be quoted from wliat may bo called a Vaish. 


* Dravi-Jiau Comparative* Grammar, p. 79- 
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morning hymn, sung in the temple to awake the god:—- 
u The sweet flowers of the jasmine have opened wide their petals ; 
behold, the soft wind blows; the swan that slept in the lotus-flower 
shakes her wings, wet with dew. Arise, therefore, thou who saved the 
elephant from the jaws of the fierce crocodile. 

11 The sun lias spread his bright beams in all directions; the number¬ 
less stars which glittered in the sky have disappeared; the moon has lost 
her light; the darkness has departed ; the flowers have opened and diffus¬ 
ed around their fragrance ; behold the dawn of day and the morning 
breeze! Arise, therefore, thou that sleepost in thy bed-chamber. ,, 

The gradual changes in the language through the introduction 
of Sanskrit words, and the disuse of archaic forms, should bo 
illustrated. 

Your Lordship will at once say by whom such a work should 
be prepared —the Rev. Dr. Caldwell. His Dravidian Comparative 
Grammar already contains valuable materials, and he has other 
matter available. The preparation of such a work would bo, I have 
no doubt, pleasing to himself, while it would prove of great value 
to all students of Tamil, including Missionaries. Government, of 
course, should bear the expense.* 

Translation info Tamil should occupy two days a week. It is 
very important to raise up men who can impart to their country¬ 
men western ideas, conveyed in a pleasing style. Formerly the 
complaint was that men who could write Tamil had no ideas to 
communicate ; while those who had, could not express them. The 
Professor of Vernacular Literature should feel it to be one of his 
principal duties, to teach his students to write intelligible, idiomatic, 
pleasing Tamil. 


B. A. Class. The course proposed above would give the stu¬ 
dents some idea of the Literature of their own country. It is desir¬ 
able to go a step beyond this, and endeavour to treat Sanskrit 
Literature in somewhat the same way. English translations might 


* It is not proposed that the examination of the grammatical striotnre of the 
Dravidian language should be introduced. This would bo too elaborate. Tho object 
is different. Still, some remarks wonld be interesting and useful. 
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en along with tlie original Sanskrit, for students unacquainted 
with that language. 

I do not know any existing work exactly suitable. Some books 
are too elaborate ; others too meagre. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, especi¬ 
ally vol. ii., Max Mullers works, the translations of H. H. Wilson, 
Thompson, Milman and others, would be useful in the preparation of 
a Manual. Max Muller could write a most interesting volume on 
the subject ; but Professor Cowell, formerly Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, would probably produce the best work for the 
immediate object in view. 

Of course, most space should be devoted to the most important 
hooks. On this account the Rig Veda would receive special atten- 
tion, and the extracts would be comparatively numerous. 

Only a very general view could be given of the Hindu Philoso¬ 
phical Schools. Such a difficult subject might be reserved for the 
M. A. Examination. 


The changes in the language and the formation of the Prakrits, 
should be shown. Some remarks on Comparative Grammar would 
he useful. 

University Prize Poems* It is of very great importance, in 
many respects, to increase the supply of Vernacular poetry, simple 
in language, without extravagance, and containing nothing objec¬ 
tionable either in a religious or moral point of view. This, I admit, 
will be a work of the utmost difficulty. We know the old savins 
about tile birth of poeta. Ia addition to this, there are other 
obstacles. 

The native scholars of the old pandit stamp, while their know¬ 
ledge of grammar, is excellent, are the most bigoted and con¬ 
servative men in India. I.very thing is naught which docs not 
exactly correspond with their ideas. Their views have bepn imbibod 
by their pupils. The standard treatises on the subject prescribe 
certain similies to be used, e. g. eyes like a fish, &c., and there must 
be eudless euphonic changes, or the poetry is condemned. 

In suggesting University Prize Poems, I am fully aware that 
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one of the chief difficulties will be to obtain competent judges. 
However, I think perhaps three University Graduates may be found 
in some parts of the country who may act as umpires. 

The Seatonian and Newdigate Prizes may be adduced as pre¬ 
cedents. For many years Prizes have been offered in the Bombay 
Presidency for Marathi compositions, and recently Sir William Muir 
has followed the same course in the i^orth-West Provinces. 

^ hether the latent powers of a Valmiki or Kalidasa may thus 
be developed, I do not know. The chief object I liavo in view is, 
through the influence of the University, gradually to diffuse more 
correct ideas of what poetry ought to be. But in the present 
dearth of unobjectionable poetry, very feeble productions would be 
acceptable. 

r !he two conditions I would insist upon are the following ;—■ 

1. The language must he intelligible to an average reader . By 
this is not meant a person who has mastered the poetic dialect, 
but simply one who can read prose fluently, and has an ordinary 
amount of common sense. 

2. The imagery must not be so extravagant as to offend good 
taste. Some license should be given to oriental imagination; but 
nothing absurdly bombastic should be allowed to pass. 

There is a variety of Tamil Metres. Dr, Caldwell remarks, 
e< It is deserving of attention that alliteration is of the essence of 
Dravidian poetry, as of Welsh.... The chief peculiarity of Dravi¬ 
dian rhyme consists in its seat being, not at the end of the line, 
but at the beginning—a natural result of the law of alliteration.”* 

The metre in which the great poetical narrations are composed 
is called the viruttam . There are several kinds, all having four 
Tnes. Specimens are given below of verses from the Sanskrit 
original and the Tamil version of the ftamayana. They are from 
different parts of the works ; but they will show the metres :— 

fiaruthrft. 

Evam uktae tu Janata?* pratyuvacha mahamunim j 




# Dravidian Comparative Grammar, p. 8a 
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feruyatam asya dhanusho yad-artliam ilia tishfhati | 
Devarilta iti khyiito Nim eh shashdio mablpati/i | 
Nyaso ’ya m tasyu bbagavan baste dafcto mabatmana/d 
Tamil. 

Pulli-malvaraip-ponnena-nokkivan 


Velli-vilidai-vi vana-taraiya 

Vulli-yullave-Irmuvan-tiyumav 

Valli-ybrina-v&’angkina-mekame. 



Translation of Tamil. 

“ Beholding tbe renowned and mighty mountain shining like gold, the 
clouds poured down their streams like pensile threads of silver, bounteous 
as the generous, who, from the impulse of their own minds, dispense their 
gifts with delight.” Ellis. 

A few lines may be quoted from “ Scenes from the ltamayana,” 
Mr. Griffiths :— 

Sita addresses Rama thus : — 

t( What ails thee, 0 my lord ? This happy day 
Should see thee joyful: all but thou art gay. 

Why does no royal canopy, like foam 

For its white beauty, shade thee to thy home ? 

Where are the tuueful bards, thy deeds to sing ? 

Where are the fans that wave before the King ? 

Why doth the city send no merry throng 
To bring thee home with melody and song ? 

Why doth no gilded car thy triumph lead, 

With four brave horses of the swiftest breed ? 

No favoured elephant precede the crowd, 

Like a black mountain or a thunder-cloud ? 

No heralds march in front of thee to hold 
The precious burthen of thy throne of gold ? 

If thou be King, ordained this day, then why 
This sorry plight, pale cheek, and gloomy eye ?” 

Why should not Tamil Poetry be read with as much ease as 
the above beautiful lines ? 


* Quoted in Mair’s Sauskrit Texts, rol. iv. p. 312, 
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The Prize Poems should be in some selected Native metre. It 
is not desirable to begin with the viruttam. To write easily intelli¬ 
gible Tamil in that metre would shock a pandit as much as it would 
an old Scotch woman to sing the words of a negro melody to the 
tune of Martyrs. 

The difficulties in the way of the proposal are fully admitted ; 
but I think they are not insuperable. 

I should be glad if some liberal Native Gentleman offered prizes 
for three years at least as an experiment. 

Persian.—Expurgated editions of Sadi's works are used in the 
schools in the North-West Provinces ; and I should think that such 
are also available in the Punjab. There is, however, the tempta¬ 
tion to use the ordinary bazaar editions, which contain all the object¬ 
ionable matter. The Rev. A. Rudolph, of the American Lodiana 
Mission, published expurgated editions of one or two of the books 
most commonly studied ; but he complained that the cheap bazaar 
editions were often used even in Mission Schools. 

Speaking generally, I deny strongly that a Muhammadan is 
morally fit to provide a course of instruction for Schools under the 
British Government, Sadi made the pilgrimage fourteen times to 
Mecca, and was a dervise a great part of his life ;* but specimens 
have been given of the gross indecencies contained in his writings. 

The same course should be followed with the Gulistan, &c. 
as with the Tamil Poets, The best apologues should be printed 
and form cm appendix to the Prose Heading Boole. This would put 
an end to the use of bazaar editions. The pupils must have the prose 
Reading Book, and with it they would have the selection from 
Sadi. 

Marathi.—There is au interesting sketch of the Marathi Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, prefixed to Moles- 
worth's Dictionary. This expanded, with appropriate extracts, 
would do admirably for Marathi. 




* Introduction to Translation of Gulistan, by Ross. 
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Translations. —Among the books prescribed by tlio 
Calcutta University is Prera Sagar,* (The Ocean of Love), contain- 
ln g the life of Krishna, the most licentious god of the Hindu pantheon. 
I cannot speak of the book after examination ; but I should doubt 
very much the propriety of the selection. 

Probably some members of the Senate of the Madras University 
will be shocked to find the character of some of the passages in 
books prescribed. The most effectual way of preventing such selec¬ 
tions in future, is to print English translations before hand. The 
cost would nob be very great, and it would be largely refunded by 
sales. 


M. A. Degree. 

This has not been noticed, partly because the candidates are so 
few, partly because the present arrangements seem satisfactory. 
Candidates are allowed to select any group of subjects, and obtain 
the degree on showing high proficiency in any one of them. 

Concluding Remarks. 

The foregoing proposals may seem very revolutionary to some 
of the Rip Van Winkles of our Indian Universities. It will doubt¬ 
less be asserted that they would put an end to all sound scholar¬ 
ship, and produce only sciolists. In the same way, I can conceive 
the consternation at Oxford and Cambridge in viow of the Commis¬ 
sion of Inquiry. Some may be already inclined to write “ Ichabod” 
over College Halls. Although these men are unable to “ discern 
the signs of the times,” the world is moving on. 

Professor Huxley after referring to the education given in the 
higher schools of England, at least until very recently, says :— 

“The time will come when Englishmen will quote it as the stock 
example of tho stolid stupidity of their ancestors in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The most thoroughly commercial people, the greatest voluntary 
wanderers and colonists tho world has ever seen, are precisely the middle 

classes of this country,.And yet this is what these wonderful people 

tell their sons :—“ At the cost of from one to two thousand pounds of our 
hard earned money, we devote twelve of the most precious years of your 


* Calcutta University Calendar for 1871-72, pp. 87, 88. 
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lives to school. There you shall toil, or he supposed to toil; but there 
yon shall not learn any single thing of all those you will most want to 
know, directly you leave school and enter upon the practical business of 


life.”* 


The changes suggested in the Madras University Course are 
intended to prepare students better for “ fcho practical business of 
life" If carried out,tho students will have less acquaintance with pure 
mathematics, less minute knowledge of certain periods of history; 
but they will not be almost totally ignorant of the grand discoveries 
of modern science; they will better understand the measures 
adopted by Government to elevate the people of this great Empire; 
and, above all, they will have clearer views of personal duty, without 
which western civilization is not a blessing but a'curse. 

I may only add that I believe some of the changes are under 
consideration by the Calcutta University, with every prospect of their 
being introduced. 

IV. MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

1. Native Medicine. 

Medicine may be said to be the only science for which the Hin¬ 
dus have any real taste. From early times it has been carefully 
studied, and books ou the subject have a large circulation. 

The Ayur Veda, reckoned a portion of the fourth or Atharva 
Veda, is considered the oldest treatise on Medicine and the highest 
standard. It is said to have consisted originally of one hundred 
sections, each containing one thousand stanzas. Only fragments are 
now procurable. The works of Charaka and Susruta, who are said 
to have lived about tho time of Rama, aro regarded as of great au¬ 
thority. Their real dates are unknown.f 

Agastya is fabled to Lave written upwards of fifty treatises on 
Medicine, Alchemy, and Magic in Tamil. They were composed at 
different periods, some of them after the arrival of Europeans in In¬ 
dia. Dr. Green, Medical Missionary, Jaffna, has obtained informa- 


* Lay Sennoua, pp 46 ,47. 
f Wilson’a Works, Yol. III., p, 271. 
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120 Tamil works on Medicine, some of them of con¬ 
siderable size. 

Medical Science at present among the Hindus is much in the 
same state as it was iii Greece in the time of Hippocrates. 

Dr. Webb in • his Lecture on (t The Historical Relations of 
Ancient Hindu with Greek Medicine,” has the following remarks :— 
“ In the days of Hippocrates the elementary theory was the only one 
known in Greece. lie as well as Plato taught that fire, air, earth, and 
Water,, were the elemental constituents of our bodies. His views, and 
those which Pythagoras entertained of health and disease, precisely accord 
with Plato’s and the Hindu Susruta’s. When we remember also that Pytha¬ 
goras introduced Bramiuical institutions into Greece; that he as well as 
^lato believed iii the transmigration of souls ; that Hindus never travelled, 
but Greeks did ; we can have very little doubt, that India was the source 
whence the Greeks derived their systems of philosophy and of medicine. 
1 bo analogy between the Hindu aud Greek systems of medicine 13 cer¬ 
tainly much too close to be the result of accident.” p. 9. 

Wilson thus estimates the medical science of the Hindus : — 

“ It might easily be supposed, that their patient attention, aud natu¬ 
ral shrewdness, would render the Hindus excellent observers ; whilst the 
extent, and fertility of tlieir native country could furnish them with many 
valuable drugs and medicaments. Their Diagnosis, accordingly, appears 
to define and distinguish symptoms with great accuracy, and tlieir Mate¬ 
ria Medica is sufficiently voluminous. They have also paid great attention 
to regimen aud diet, and have a number of works on the food aud general 
treatment, suited to the complaint, or favourable to the operations of the 
mediciue administered. To these subjects are to be added the medical 
treatment of diseases—on which subject they have a variety of composi¬ 
tions, containing much absurdity, with much that is of value.”* 

Ignorance of anatomy, from prejudice against dissection, has been 
a great drawback. The anatomical knowledge of the Hindus, Dr. 
Webb remarks, “ may be judged of by a single sentence ; — viz., tho 
navel is the origin of all tho vessels, and is the principal seat 


of life.”+ 


* Wilaon’s Works, Vol. III. p. 270. 
t Hindu System of Medicine by Wise, pp. 43, 191, 211. 
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body is said to contain three humours, air, bile, and plilegro, 
which arc the pillars or supports of the system. If deranged they 
aie t.ie cause oi disease and death. There are 80 diseases caused 
by derangements of the air; 40 of bile ; 20 of phlegm; and 16 by 
the combination of the derangements of these humours. 

The Hindu system ol therapeutics is much the same as that of 
Galen, thus described by Dr. Paris :_ 

He conceives that the properties of all medicines are derived from 
what he calls their elementary or cardinal qualities, heat, cold, moisture 
and dryness. Each of these qualities is again subdivided into four degrees, 
and a plant or medicine, according to his notion, is cold or Lot in the first, 
second, third, or fourth gradation ; if the disease be hot, or cold in any 
of these four stages, a medicine possessed of a contrary quality, and in tho 
samo proportionate degree of elementary heat, or cold, must be pre¬ 
scribed.” 

Dr. Webb adds, after quoting the above 

“ This is a strange web of philosophical fiction ! Yet a general belief 
in the hot and cold inherent qualities of medicines at this day pervades 
the whole of India. The most illiterate cooly, as well as the most learned 

Pur.dit, explains the action of medicines upon this Galenical principle 
only.” p. 16. v 1 

Dr. \\ iso’s Hindu System of Medicine gives an admirable account 
ot die subject, based on authorities and practice in Bengal. 

A few years ago I made a collection of the Tamil Medical works 
sold in the bazaar. About fifty were obtained. They are usually 
in \erse, very hard to be understood. In general they are full of 
superstition. Numberless charms and incantations are prescribed. 

A short account may be giveu of one or two of them. 

What may be called the Tamil “ Domestic Medicine,” attribut¬ 
ed to Agastya, is a volume of about a hundred pages, Svo., sold 
for about three annas. It contains 8do stanzas, written’in an easy 
style. It treats first of the pulse* The three fingers are to bo applied. 
The first finger indicates the air pulse. Air is supposed to circulate 
through vessels,— the arteries of the Greeks. The second finger 

* There ia a small separate treatise on the IVse. 
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lie state of the second humour, the bile; the third, has refer¬ 
ence to phlegm. In feeling the pulse of a man, the right hand is to 
he selected ; in the case of a woman, the left. Among other subjects 
are the following; the preparation of pills, powders, ointments, re¬ 
ducing metals to powders, &c. with the purposes for which they are 
to be used. The loadstone is one medicine. It is to be taken in 
the form of powder, mixed with honey, and is said to be useful in 
case of piles, bilious attacks, and jaundice. 

Another treatise, attributed to the same author, treats of the 
causes of diseases and the remedies to bo employed. The theory of 
leprosy differs from that of the Madras Educational Department 
(page 15.) The following are the causes : Plucking unopened flowers, 
torturing animals, disobedience to parents, destroying images, rnock- 
in o superiors, rooting up temple flowers, &c. The means to be em¬ 
ployed are digging wells and tanks, planting trees and groves for the 
use of travellers, offering sacrifices to Siva, making an image of the 
person labouring under the disease and performing certain cere- 
mony, and, above all, feeding Brahmans for forty days and li.Lrhtimr 
1000 lamps. 

Ouc of the principal treatises on Materia Medica and Hygiene 
is attributed to Tereiyar. It contains 1801 stanzas. Among the 
1 u ^ s 1° 1 ’ the preservation of health aro the following : “ We will take 
an emetic once in six mouths ; a purgative once in four months ; an 
u, J ec tion to cleanse the nostrils once a month and a half; get our 
head shaved once a week; anoint ourselves and bathe every fourth 
' a y > a pply collyrium to the eyes every third day ; and never smell 
Perfumes or flowers iu the middle of the night; and then what has 
am a (Pluto) to do with us ?” 

There is a small treatise on snako bites. The medicines and 
uiantras (prayers) to bo used are described, with one remedy which 
j) r. Shortt has not yet tried—meditation on the Brahmani Kite! 

The following account of Native Medical Practitioners appear- 
last year in Native Public Opinion* :— 

* A well-written paper, containing some valuable kiuggegtions, 
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That some native professors of the art are particularly clever ami 
trustworthy, wo gladly admit; but the great mass of nativo doctors are 
men without the slightest knowledge of the science they pretend to know. 
At an ago when the memory is retentive but the understanding far from 
ripe, men of this latter class contrive to learn by heart a string of musical 
verse3 which they press into science at a moment’s notice. They pnzzle 
and delude their helpless victims by repeating witli marvellous fluency a 
dozen or moro of verses, with little or no meaning in them. They rmiko 
the hearers believe that tho system they go by is Agasi hyar’s or Theriar’s; 
that the symptoms found in the case exactly correspond with tho symp¬ 
toms enumerated in the verses; that the disease will last so many days 
and nights (what wonderful accuracy!) and that tbc remedy they 
mean to apply will be sure and speedy. After such bewildering display 
of learning, such apparent accuracy of knowledge, and such comforting 
assurances of safety, what can the anxious relations and friends of tho 
rich man do but count out their hard-earned rupees ? Your native quack 
is a calculating, cautious fellow. He will not give has medicine before he 
is paid for it. Of course, he expects an additional reward after his 
patient is cured; but he must be paid to begin with the value of the 
medicine; and what actually cost him but a few annas thus brings him 
as many rupees. If lie pays a second or a third visit, he is sure to think 
of some other medicine. Perhaps he has no stock in hand of that medi¬ 
cine ; and he must bo paid for making it. More money is paid reluctaut- 
ly it may be ; and tho unhappy patient is worse than ever. It after tho 
second extortion the doctor comes, it must he counted an angel 8 visit 
indeed. As to ilia medicine tho only solace is that no human remedy 
can save the dying man by the time that is ready. There is an amusing 
story told of a quack doctor in ono of the suburbs of Madras, This 
distinguished man was moro famous for killing his patients than curing 
them; but his heart was so full of the milk of human kindness, that lie 
was among the first to offer condolence to the relatives of the deceased. 
Ho often woikod himself into such a passion of grief with tears and 
sobbings, that the real mourners found it no easy thing to console him 
under this bereavement. We have a familiar proverb in Tamil which 
warn us that he only can he a good d octor who has killed ton persons.* 

# Tho Singhalese proverb is that ho who has killed half a thousand is half a doc¬ 
tor. It ia said that a certain king of Ceylon, when sick, sent for doctors. Ho said 
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(Wry moderate computation, only think for a moment how ; 
beings will have to be sacrificed before flic ignorant quack gains 
tho necessary experience.” June 28th, 1S71. 

In offerin'* some remarks on medical education, I feel that I 

u 

am treading* upon still more dangerous ground than any I have yet 
ventured upon. Tho doctors arc, I think, stricter even than the 
Oxford dons in warning poachers off their preserves. Procul, pro- 
cul ! However, if wo are as submissive as lambs during attacks of 
illness, it is some small consolation to talk about them freely when 
we can say, throw physic to the dogs !” 

2. Improvement or existing Native Practitioners. 

The Census Tables for all India will be of great value in many 
ways. Among others, wo shall know tho number of Native Doctors 
over tho whole country.* Tho only statistics to which I have access 
at present are those of tho Punjab Census of 1868. Tho non- 
feudatory districts then contained a population of 17i millions. The 
Madras Presidency has probably about 23 millions. Tho whole of 
British India may be roughly estimated at 17*> millions. Taking 
tho Punjab Census as the basis of calculation, tho following results 
are obtained: — 


Punjab. Madras. British India. 

Proportion, Proportion. Proportionate 



Number. 

ono to 

ato Nos. 

Nos. 

Doctors... 

... 7,091 

2,463 

9,3 ID 

70,910 

Midwives . 

... 13,624 

1,293 

17,DOG 

130,62 L 

Teachers .. 

... 22,817 

76G 



Villago Watchmen 

... 50,663 

345 

... 

... 


Of those entered as “ Midwives” in tho Punjab, 3229 were 


nothing, but held up his finger hnif-berib. Tho doctors could not make out what ho 
meant; so ho ordered thorn off. At last, ono man, when the king made this sign, 
held his finger upright. “ That’s tho doctor for me l' said the king. The doctor 
meant that, he had kille 1 a thou* ind people, and had therefore or mpleted his medical 
education. But everywhere there is a spite against tho pom doctors. Tho parting 
exclamation of the Scotch gentleman, when his son was leaving to practise in Eng¬ 
land, is well known : “ Go, my son, into tho land of tho Southron, and they will find 
in thee an avenger of tho Battle of Pinkie !’* 

* This is ono illustration of the value of a Statistical Department. 
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“ Males.” The Police are not included under (t Village Watchmen. 

It will bo seen that, on a very rough estimate, for every Doctor 
there are twoMidwives, three Teachers, and seven Village Watchmen. 

If all the children were to be educated, the Teachers would 
require to be doubled. If this scale were applied to the Doctors, the 
number necessary in the Madras Presidency would be 18,600. The 
present number, I think, cannot bo much less than 10,000. Such a 
largo body of men, deserve attentive consideration. Many years 
must elapse before they can be replaced by trained practitioners. 

In seeking to improve existing Native Doctors, the first step is 
to become thoroughly acquainted with their knowledge and modes 
of treatment. Scattered hints may bo found on such points in 
various medical journals, &c. but more definite and systematic 
information is required. To obtain this will involve some difficulty. 
Such ignorant men regard inquiries about their treatment in the 
same light that Messrs. Day and Martin would a request for a copy 
of their recipe for fclic manufacture of Japan Blacking. Two modes 
may bo adopted. 

The Inspector General should draw up a list of points on which 
information is of special value. I should certainly venture beyond 
my depth if I attempted to give any details as to what these should 
be. It may only bo stated generally, that the chief object should 
be to ascertain the modes of treatment in the commonest diseases. 


It is important to find out injurious practices as well as the 
good points. In the case of native Midwives, the most important 
lesson i* “ 1 low not to do it” An illustration may be given from a 
paper contributed to the Madru ■? Journal of Medical Science by a 
very intelligent Native Surgeon, Dr. P. S. Mootoosawmy Moodelly, 
now stationed at Manargudi, Tanjoro. “ Tho placenta not having 
been expelled, some vigorous efforts appear to have been made to 
extract it; and one woman, it is said, essayed to dislodge it by 
standing on the patient's abdomen and treading tho uterus into ex¬ 
pulsive action !” 

It has been suggested that the Inspector General should issue 
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'' hicli should be scut to tiio persons most likely to obtain 
information. 


In addition to this course, it is desirable that there should be 
borough examination of the Medical works chiefly studied by 
Native doctors. It would be useful to publish an English trausla- 
t'°n, in extenso, of what is considered a standard native treatise on 
' 10 l’ r actice of Medicine. But besides this, competent Native Sur- 
geons should consult the most approved medical works and note the 
treatment recommended, giving references. Thus, suppose a parti¬ 
cular type of fever: 

Agastiyar Vayittiya Kaviyam, Stanza ? recommends so and so. 

lereiyar Patartta Guua Siutamani, Stanza do. 

the two most competent offieors available in the Medical De- 
partment, one European and the other native, should be set apart 
°u special duty for a time, to examine all the information collected, 
und embody the whole in a full Report which should bo printed. 

I he next step is the preparation of a series of Manuals for 
x >>tive Doctors. They should be as few in number, and as free as 

2’0ssiL!e from difficult technical terms. The following may be men¬ 
tioned : ° J 

x ' ^ VCI 7 simple Treatise on Anatomy and Physiology, with 
numerous clear woodcuts. There is a Tamil work by Dr. S. F. Green 
at present procurable. 

II. A f ill age Pharmacopoeia. The great object should be to 
CH-W the uses of the native medicines obtainable in the bazaar, 
should be shewn which are inert, and which of real value. There 
?U exce ^ ont little work on the subject in Tamil by the late Dr. 
uiing; but it is not complete enough. Dr. Modecn Sheriff, with 
0 acl P the Pharmacopoeia of India, could easily compile a work. 

f 1<?rc 13 also a treatise by Mr. Jagannatham; but it is too elaborate 
t,Jr this purpose. . ^ ' 

An appendix might describe European medicines which are be- 
0 ming available. It should explain for what purposes they arc 
u Poriorto native medicines. 
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III, Practice of Medicine . This should be the largest volume 
of the series. It should point out erroneous modes of treatment in 
common use, as well as the most approved methods. 

IV. “ Minor Surgery.” 

V. Obstetrics . A small manual. 

VI. Hygiene . Dr. King's work, now in the press, would 
yield materials. 

Books of the above description should be at first small and 
cheap. A volume of 200 pages 12mo., with stiff covers and strip 
of cloth on the back, if 3,000 are printed, can be produced for less 
than three annas in Madras. A volume of 400 pp. 12mo. bound in 
cloth would cost about 8 annas. To induce native booksellers to pur¬ 
chase, 25 per cent, discount should be allowed. If the six volumes 
contained in all 1,400 pages, the full price to native Doctors 
would be only Es. 2—less than what is charged at present in some 
for a single medical work. 


Your Lordship may perhaps remember the recipe given to chil¬ 
dren to catch birds—put some salt on their tails ! After the above 
volumes are ready for the native Doctors, the great question is 
liow are they to be induced to use thdfn ? 

Native Public Opinion , the Madras Journal from which a 
quotation has already been made, says :— 

Let there be some guarantee that the man who prescribes a decoc¬ 
tion or administers a quantity of some pulverised atoms from his well “filled 
bag of medicines, knows what lie is doing. In the present state of things, 
a native without any other means of eking out his daily subsistence, can 
make himself a Medical practitioner with quite as much facility as a 
China Bazaar shop-keeper or an Evening Bazaar book-hawker, and with 
much less preparation and fitness for his work than a common clerk or 
quilldriver. It will be many years before the masses will be in a condi¬ 
tion to pay for English Medical aid and English medicines. It onlj re¬ 
main; therefore to make the best of native doctors and native medicme3. 
And when native medicines properly made, are administered by doctors 
duly qualified, there will be little or no reason for complaint. An attempt 
at iv form may well be made in the Presidency Town, AU native Medical 
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icrs may be called on to register their names, and to receive a cer¬ 
tificate of competency from a Board of Examiners, constituted for the pur- 
pose.” 


The above course is the right one, and ought to bo kept in 
view. But means may be employed throughout the whole country 
°ven at present. As soon as the Manuals are available, let it be 
made known that Native Doctors who can pass an examination 
upon them, and fulfil perhaps some other conditions, will receive 
a diploma of a certain grade. 

It is very important to induce them to prepare for such an,- 
examination. For some time it cannot be made compulsory. In 
dealing with an Oriental people, it is allowable to use Oriental ways 
reaching them, provided they are innocent. We know in China 
what a great value is attached to the particular button a Mandarin 
is allowed to wear on his cap.* It may be laughed at, but it would 
tend most powerfully to raise doctors in popular estimation, as well 
aa lead to the study of European systems, to present a small silver 
medal to be worn on the breast by those who passed. It would be 
a sort of brevet de capacite , patent to all. 

Whatever may be thought of the above, there can be no ques¬ 
tion about granting diplomas. At each Zillah station there should be 
an annual educational durbar , at which the Collector might give the 
school prizes and present the diplomas with all possible eclat. 
The names of the holders of the latter might be published in the 
district Gazettes, 


3. Training of Native Medical Practitioners. 

It has been roughly estimated that there are about 10,000 
Native Doctors in the Madras Presidency. Allowing each to practise 
twenty years, the number required annually to fill .up vacancies will 
he 500. How is this supply to be obtained ? 

European Medical men naturally wish a thorough medical edu¬ 
cation, up to the times. When discussing this with them, they have 

* There is, of couise, the French love of the Ribbon of the Legion of Honour; 
Uu d ou r own soldiers esteem no less iho medals they recciv o Human nature ia much 
t ^ le eai &c all the world over. 

26 
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told me of the great importance of the students possessing a good 
knowledge of English that the}' may avail themselves of the new 
medical works constantly appearing at home, as well as read the 
medical journals which explain improved methods of treatment 


continually being discovered. 

I fully admit the great value of having a certain proportion of 
Native Doctors equal in professional training to the best European 
practitioners. Sucn men are wanted to practise in large cities, and 
still more, to act as Professors in Medical Colleges and Principals of 
Medical Schools. But it is utterly impossible to supply the country 
at present with men of this stamp. 

It is admitted that a lower grade of officers than the above- 
mentioned may be trained with advantage through the medium of 
English. There is a considerable number of East Indian young 
men who speak English fluently, and the number of Natives able 
to use the language freely is increasing. There will be a growing 
demand for such doctors, and by all means it is right that it should 
be met. 


But there are many students who, although they have some 
knowledge of English, cannot follow an English lecture. It is true 
that they may appear listening very attentively, but it is quite 
possible that they may not at all understand the drift of the whole. 
The late Dr. Paterson, Medical Missionary, Madras, says in one of 
his Reports: 

“ I have once and again been disappointed with individuals, whose 
earnest countenances led me to hope that they were at least giving a wil¬ 
ling and open ear to the simple and touching Scripture narrative which 
was being read to them. A single question, however, painfully proved 
with how much ease a Hindu can assume an appearance entirely alien to 
the current of his thoughts.” 

A Medical Missionary, a few months ago, expressed to me his 
disappointment after two years' trial, at finding how little a class he 
was training through English actually knew. 

Such students, it is true, may be so drilled by the native Assist- 
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/lie Professors that they acquire some knowledge ; but 
uot gain it through the Lectures• 



It appears exceedingly desirable that students whose knowledge 
of English is insufficient to enable them to understand thoroughly an 
English lecture, should be trained through the vernacular. The 
students, placed more en rapport with the lecturer, will learn much 
more. 


There is another important consideration. Natives often ac¬ 
quire our c< manners and customs” as well as our language, buch 
men are not satisfied with the moderate remuneration which meets 
the wants of their countrymen unacquainted with English. Even 
those who have only a smattering of the language claim the high 
salaries and fees which properly belong only to men really com¬ 
petent. 


Vernacular Medical Training. 

Two grades of Native Doctors, acquainted only with the verna¬ 
cular, are required, viz. Town and Village Doctors. The mode of 
training will be considered separately. 

Town Doctors.—On a very rough estimate, about a hundred men 
of this class will be required yearly. The medical course iu the 
vernacular should be very similar to that in English. Text-Books 
will be necessary. For nearly twenty years, Dr. S. F. Green 
has been devoting his attention to the subject. Tamil treatises on 
Midwifery and Surgery have been published ; those on Anatomy 
a ml the Practice of Physic are well advanced ; works on Chemistry 
an d Physiology are in progress ; those are Materia Medica, Medical 
Jurisprudence, Diseases of Women and Diseases of Children, are in 
unrevised manuscript. Standard English works were taken as the 
bases. Suitable woodcuts have also been collected. 

In two or three months, Tamil Text-Books will be available suffi¬ 
cient for a beginning. Dr. Green wisely printed small editions ac 

because defects are inevitable, and actual use affords the beet 
of detecting them. 

Exact translations of English books are not the best. Adap* 
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on to India should be kept in view. The diseases of the country 
and their treatment should receive special attention. The Pharma¬ 
copoeia should be similarly adapted. 


Medical Text-Books, even in the Vernacular, will require a 
knowledge of the terminology to be intelligible. This, indeed, is 
the case with English works. An ordinary English reader cannot 
understand without study a text-book of Anatomy. The same will 
be the case in Tamil. 

The rendering of scientific terms is a question which some years 
ago excited a good deal of discussion. The late Dr. Ballautyne 
strongly advocated the use of Sanskrit terms as more in keeping 
with Indian languages than English. In 1859 I consulted Profes¬ 
sor H, H. Wilson on the subject. As a Medical man Jiimself and 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, his opinion may be regarded as of 
special value. He recommended the transference of English terms 
where native ones do not exist. This, after all, seems the best 
course. If. terms are coined, no two men will agree, and there 
will be no uniformity. It has been said that the language of 
science should be universal. There is also the important advantage 
that native students, trained through the vernacular, who maj 
eventually wish to study medical works in English, will not require 
to learn a new terminolo^v. 

O v 

Dr, Green makes the following suggestions with regard to the 
rendering of Tamil terms, which are deserving of consideration : — 


“ There is a choice in the term often, o. g., I find of 46 synonyms for 
croup ; Cyuanche Tracboates is the first, and croup, the fortieth. It is bet¬ 
ter, to put the common short word into Tamil, thus @^ruq, then the 
long technical at the beginning of the list. It is better, to give Pneumony, 
then Pneumonia, jp^LoTccifl, us, a, urn, should all come into Tamil, u. tb, 
dropping the d>, we get the adjective. In short, make hana fide Tamil 
word-: that will inflect and deflect as readily, as the original Tamil words. 
To cite the example for instance, acetate of ammonia, take the Latin form 
of it, Ammonias Acetas, Never end a word in 


Native Town Doctors should, as far as practicable, be trained 
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^*dSgli Vernacular Classes at the Presidency College. The pre¬ 
sent “ Plant” would be available. 

It may be objected that Vernacular Classes were tried before 
a nd abandoned. Their failure must have arisen from mismanage¬ 
ment in some way or other. Vernacular Classes have been conduct- 
cd for years in different parts of the Bengal Presidency. Ur. Green 
1ms been similarly successful in Jaffna. 

Tamil and Telugu Classes might be formed at Madras. A 
large portion of the Telugu country is comparatively inaccessible. 
Eventually a Medical School might be established at Masulipatam, 
or s °mo other more convenient station. 

Ihe Mysore Government might establish a Medical School at 
Mysore for tho training of students in Ganarese. The British* 
Government might eventually commence one at Calicut. Natives 
°f the coast dislike to go above the Ghats. 

The Maharajah of Travancore might establish a Malayalam 
Medical School at Trevandrum. 

Iu course of time, Madura should also have a Medical School. 

Village Doctors. —The demand for practitioners of this class 
will be large. The District of Tinnevelly contains a population 
of about 1,400,000. Allowing only half the people to live in 
villages and a single doctor for every 2,500 persons, 280 village 
doctors will be necessary. Supposing, as before, a doctor to prac¬ 
tise 20 years, the annual number required to fill up vacancies will 
I )e 14. Leaving a margin for failures, a medical class with 50 
students will bo necessary for Tinnevelly alone. 

The wants of other Districts would be similar. To supply tho 
whole Presidency, there must be nearly one thousand students 
under training. How may they best be prepared for their work ? 

Two courses are opou. As proposed in the case of Town 
doctors, Medical Schools might be established in central localities. 

other plan is to have a Medical Class at each Zillah Station. 

Each plan has its advantages ; but at the commencement, I 
Pieter the second. The Municipalities will much rather have stu- 
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dents trained in tlieir own districts. The parents can much more 
easily arrange for the oversight of their sons at the Zillak Station. 
They will run much less risk of forming expensive habit3 than they 
would at a place like Madras. 


To give a better idea of what is proposed, a single District may 
be selected. Dr. Mootoosawmy, now at Manargudi, might be re¬ 
moved to Tanjore to take charge of the Medical Class for the Dis¬ 
trict. There is already a Hospital and Dispensary ; so no expense 
would be incurred on account of buildings, at least beyond a class 
room. Each of the nine Taluqs might send in two young men to 
be trained. 

The selection of students is a matter of some importance. The 
following experience is worth remembering. When a Government 
Normal School was established at Benares, the first students were 
merely youths from the city. They were sharp and fairly trained. 
It was found, however, that they did not do for village teachers. 
At home they were, to some extent, under public opinion, which had 
some check upon their conduct. Among strangers they were free 
from this, and many of them behaved badly. Then again, they felt 
uncomfortable aud dissatisfied, away from their friends. The first 
batch of students was nearly a total failure. The plan afterwards 
adopted was to get students from the localities where schools were 
to be opened. Such men were glad to return to tlieir own villages, 
and were content with comparatively small pay; their local influ¬ 
ence was useful in obtaining pupils ; and as their conduct was 
known to their friends, they were under some moral restraint. 

Medical students for Zillah classes, should, as far as possible, 
be selected from the places where they are afterwards to practise. 

Tho course might extend over three years, the students each 
receiving Rs. 4, the first year; Rs. 5 tho second; and Rs. 6 the 
third. 

The training of the students should be the sole duty of Dr. 
Mootoosamy. xlrrangements might be made, so that they would 
have every advantage from the Hospital aud Dispensary. 
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instruction should he largely conversational, 
ext-Books. Students of such a stamp do not benefit much 


from lectures. 

The most valuable part of their training would be in the Hospi¬ 
tal and Dispensary. Suppose Dr. Mootoosamy and the students 
seated in a room. An out-door patient is admitted. One of the 
senior students is asked to investigate the case. lie states what he 
considers to be the disease, giving his reasons. If his diagnosis is 
wrong, the other students may be questioned. The treatment 
would be the next point, respecting which a similar course might be 
pursued. 

The great object should be to give the students a thorough 
knowledge of the diseases which they would most commonly require 
to treat. European medicines will become more and more available ; 
but the students should bo taught the best native substitutes. 

The Text-Books for the Practice of Medicine and Materia 


Medica might bo the same as those for the Town Doctors. The 
smaller Manuals, proposed for Indigenous Doctors, might answer 
for the other subjects. 

Dr. Green's students on the completion of their course, if their 
conduct lias been satisfactory, receive a set of Text-Books and a few 
of the most useful instruments. The same plan might be followed. 


It may be objected that men thus trained could not operate 
for cataract, &c. This is true ; but such cases rarely occur in prac¬ 
tice. Even in Scotland people resort to Edinburgh in dangerous 
surgical operations. One part of the training of the students would 
be to show them which cases should be sent to the nearest Hospital. 


An excellent little ec Manual for Pupil Nurses” was lately issued 
by the Madras Medical Department. If the Village Doctors knew 
nothing else, they would be a great-improvement upon the present 
practitioners. The students would have nothing to unlearn. They 
would therefore be a more hopeful class than the Indigenous Doc¬ 
tors, out of whom you have to take a great quantity of rubbish, as 
well as fill them up with useful knowledge. 
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The students might be examined annually in writing in the 
presence of the Civil Surgeon of the Station, the answers being 
sent to Madras. Diplomas should be given at the end of the 
course to those passed satisfactorily. 

The expense of such a class would not be large, and its benefits 
would be widely diffused. 

A commencement might bo made on a small scale. For some 
time it will bo difficult to obtain a sufficient number of competent 
Native Surgeons to conduct the classes. 


Reasons foe Veenaculae Training. 

This Letter may be said to treat de omnibus rebus <:t quibusdum 
oliis. Government must look at proposed measures from different 
stand-points. The English newspapers have often cried out for a 
Finance Minister from home. I am not certain whether the reasons 
against such a course do not preponderate. It would be a great cala¬ 
mity for Indian taxation to be regulated by doctrinaire. English Poli¬ 
tical Economists. India cannot be treated as a civilized Western 

country. Mill says with regard to the best form of Government:_ 

“ Institutions need to be radically different, according to the stage of 
advancement already reached. The recognition of this truth, though for 
the most part empirically rather than philosophically, may be regarded as 
the main point of superiority in the political theories of tho present above 
those of the past age; in which it was customary to claim representative 
democracy for England or France by arguments which would equally have 
proved it the only lit form of Government for Bedouins or Malays.”* 

I doubt whether the “Manchester” Political Economists have 
yet arrived at this stage. They would sow discontent from one end 
of India to the other. Nor arc they the only party t<? be dreaded. 
There are benevolent men at home, who, from excellent motives, urgo 
schemes which would prove very injurious to tho best interests of 
the country. On the whole, I should prefer as a Finance Minister, 
a picked Indian civilian, but he ought to have a year's leavo before- 
hand to study Finance in Europe. 


* Consideration a on llcj.n emmivo Go\. i.u,, ,j. f). DO. 
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Vo home theory is that Direct is preferable to Indirect Taxa- 
For India, in its present stage, the reverse is the case. At 
home luxuries are taxed, and necessaries go free. Here, to a large 
extent, it must be the reverse ; for, as a rule, there are no luxuries 


to tax. But the grand principle in India is rather, if possible,, to in- 
crease an old tax than to impose a new one . The people stoop, like 
Issackar, under burdens to which they have been accustomed; but 
they are as restive, as the wild ass, under new taxation. Sir Charles 
Irevelyan, in a once famous Minute, explained the cause:— 


u All people are, of course, averse to taxes; but the native- feeling in 
lefereuce to the imposition of now taxes is different iu kind from this, and 
is not so destitute of reason as may at first sight appear. The natives of 
this country have always lived under despotic governments, and in the 
absence of any better means of placing a limit upon the exactions of their 
rulers, they have been accustomed to take their stand upon long establish- 
♦'•l practice, which they regard as we do oar ancient hereditary privileges. 
Hence it has always been observed that while thoy are extremely patient 
under established grievances, they are always disposed to. meet new im¬ 
positions by active or passive resistance.” 

Another reason is, that every new tax is often used as an engine 
foi private extortion by the native officials concerned. 

I ho above is not urged as a reason for never imposing new 
direot taxes ; but only to show the necessity of the utmost caution. 
The people should be treated as a young horse- when it is being 
broken into harness—first made to draw a little plank. At the 
commencement, Municipal Taxation should both be very light, and 
the money raised should be spent iu the way which most commends 
itself to the people. Mr. H. Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, Ben- 
gal, ingeniously recommends the following course with regard to 

education:— 


Sam Slick, when ho could not get the blue-nosed people of Nova 
Scotia to buy his clocks, would ask permission to leave one at a house, 
just because his load was very heavy, lie set it up with his own hands. 
Un d showed the good wife of the house bow to keep it going. When he 

baek after two or throe months to take it ftwav. ha usnalij found 

£0 
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that the practical but stingy people had discovered the use of a clock, and 
wore quite willing to pay his price for it rather than let it go. 

“ On precisely this principle I should deal with Lolmrdugga. 

“I should give them a school at first, and when they found out its 
use, and sent their children freely, I would make them pay for it. Inspec¬ 
tors of School are vendors of education and it is in the way of our trade to 
know when to sell cheap and when to raise the price. My view w’ould be 
to sell cheap at present to Loliardugga.” 

Acting upon this principle, the people should not be frightened 
by a heavy expenditure at the outest. In the Edeyengoody .Dis¬ 
pensary Report for 18G.9-70, the Hospital Assistant in charge says, 
u The Rev. Dr. Caldwell has kindly provided me for a Dispensary 
and Hospital use with two large thatched school rooms, situated on the 
left side of the village, opposite to each other; one I use for surgery and 
dispensing medicines to out-patients, the other for in-patients...Occupa¬ 
tion of these buildings as Hospital and Dispensary is only a temporary 
arrangement, till a permanent Hospital is erected.”* 

Dr, Ridie showed me a very good design for a Dispensary. 
For towns of some size, where the people really wish it, a sub¬ 
stantial building should bo put up by all means. But caution should 
be used by Government officers in pressing such erections. Somo 
amusing poetical sketches have appeared in the Madras Mail of 
“ Sub-Collector Quill” and his Municipality. It is well-known that 
a European officer can get the apparent consent of native members 
to proposals which they most cordially detest, f I admit that there 
are circumstances in which a little (< moral suasion’ 7 of this kind is 
beneficial; but great judgment is required in its exercise. 

Tho point I am driving at is, that the benefits of municipal 
taxation should not bo confined largely to ono spot in a district, but 
should bo diffused as widely as possible. Instead of one brick 
Dispensary, costing Rs. 3,000,1 should prefer ten, erected in the style 
of the bouses of tho people, costing each Rs. 300. 

A beginning should be made with out-patients alone. The 


* Annual Iteport of Civil Dispensaries, 1869*70, pp. 48,19, 
t See Sadi’B Apologue at page 26. 
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m expense is very great. In a small town, tlie doctor can 
easily go to a few houses. 

The same principle applies to men as well as buildings. Instead 
planting in a district, twenty miles square, one man on Rs. CO a 
month, I should prefer four men at Rs. 15 each. 

It is by no means affirmed that there should be only men of the 
lowest grade. Certainly not. The Medical Department should be 
able to offer to the Municipalities Doctors whose salaries would 
vary from Rs. 200 to Rs. 10, and then it might be said to the people, 
“ ^° Ll pay your money, and you take your choice.” But it would be 
most injurious, to have only men on comparatively high salaries 

available. 


Bring the benefits of Municipal taxation home to the largest 
dumber possible, and the opposition to it will be removed propor¬ 
tionately. 

It is applying to the Medical Department the course followed 
with regard to education. There must be Village Schools as well 
us superior Taluq Schools. 

The salary necessary will depend, to some extent, upon tbo 
allowance of private practice. This I think cannot be prevented. 
Presents would be given, although fees might not be charged. 

As already mentioned, strangers should not be sent to small 
towns and villages. Men belonging to the district should be 
appointed, who would livo contentedly on small salaries. For Village 
Stations, Rs. 10 a month would be sufficient at the commencement; 
but the salary should rise, if conduct is satisfactory, at periodical 
intervals to Rs. 15. 


Town Doctors might begin with Rs. 15 and rise to Rs. 20. 

Village Doctors of the stamp proposed would bo somewhat 
bke Indian ryots. They have neither steam ploughs, nor the many 
Modern agricultural appliances; but they manage nevertheless to 
raise grain enough for themselves and their dependents. It is 
on ly through such inexpensive agency that we can liopo to supply 
country with Parish Doctors, 



Quarterly Medical Journal.— Partly to remove tlio objection 
that men acquainted only with the Vernacular could not know 
about recent improvements, a small quarterly Magazine might even¬ 
tually be issued. An account might be given of new medicines 
and improved modes of treatment. Medical Department notices 
might likewise be circulated. In this way, some slight intellectual 
impulse would be .given. 

3. Midwives. 

It has already been mentioned that the Punjab Census enume¬ 
rates 10,395 women and 3,229 a males’’ as “ midwives,” Native 
Public Opinion has the following remarks on women of this class in 
South India :— 

“ Another sad drawback in that Department which is the sole agent 
for the preservation of the health and life of the poorer classes, is the 
deplorable absence of trained and intelligent native midwives. Our native 
doctors, with but few honourable exceptions, know nothing whatever 
of midwifery, and those who combine the functions of the barber and the 
surgeon in.the mofussil are much in the same predicament. In such a 
state of things our poor countrymen in the interior are obliged to employ 
the wives of barbers as midwives. And the latter not knowing or caring 
to know anything about the structure of the human womb, treat the un¬ 
fortunate wom^n in labour in suoh a manner, that their patients abhor 
and detest their .very presence. Nor is this all, the ignorance of the so- 
called midwife-in some cases brings about tbe death of both the Ghild and 
the mother. In others the excruciating agony which they cause to the 
poor women at the time of delivery is 30 great, that even when they have 
the good fortune of escaping death, they are unable to look after their 
family concerns for several months. Such ip the state of general debility 
to which midwives reduce their patients. The remarks that we have here 
made apply to the poorer classes of the population. In the case of the 
higher classes, into whose houses barber-midwives (as wo shall call them 
for the sake of brevity) cannot find access, the evil is still greater. Suoh 
families consult in those matters the oldest women in the neighbourhood, 
.vho know little or nothing of the important business in which their ad-» 
vice is solicited. These ignorant old \yoraen would in the natural sense 
of things, bo Borry to lose the good opinion of their neighbours as to their 
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ency in sucli matters; they consequently assume a gravity anu im¬ 
portance for which thero is no occasion, and begin to prescribe diet, &c., 
hr the patient just before the time of delivery. The regimen which they 
% down in most cases ultimately proves fatal to the unfortunates that 


hake it. Such are the inconveniences and evils from which our communi¬ 
ty suffers owing to the deplorable want of proper midwive3. In this state 
of things we are happy to find that the Rev. Dr. Scudder has taken the 
initiative in the matter, and has z’epresented to Government the advisa¬ 
bility of having a Lying-in Hospital established at Rauipett under the 
superintendence of a well-experienced midwife, from whom respectable 
native women may receive instruction in the art of midwifery, that they 
may, after going through a sufficiently long course of training and instruc¬ 
tion, be serviceable and useful to their fellow-women. Such Institutions 
ought to bo established in connection with the Hospitals in every one of 
our Provincial Towns,” 


There is far greater difficulty in getting Native women to come 
to Madras than men. 

“ In the existing state of the native community no respectable native 
female will come all the way to Madras to learn a profession, which 
however noble it may be, the majority of the people are either ignorant of 
or treat with, indifference. Further, as Dr. Scudder well and justly observes, 
their religious scruples too will not permit them to undertake a journey to 
the Presidency, and remain here acquiring the elements of the art of 
midwifery.” 

At Manargudi I had an opportunity of seeing the midwifery class 
under Dr. Mootoosawmy, and of asking some questions. It was 
rather amusing to see a Native woman, with the bones of the pelvis 
iu ono hand and the skull of a child in the other, talking of the 
os sacrum , and showing the course of the child in parturition. They 
described very fairly the injurious practices of Native midwives, and, 
on the whole, I was exceedingly pleased with the class. On pro¬ 
posing to Dr. Mootoosawmy to give each a copy of a small treatise 
on the subject prepared by Dr. Green, I was told that not one of 
them could read. They were only whatare termed "barber midwivet 1 .' 
It is highly desirable to encourage i( caste" women to undertake 
*h© profession. There ought to be as many centres of study as 
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r J’liis is the only way to supply the waufc. The women 
thus trained would be competent in ordinary cases of labour, which 
are by far the most numerous, 

Y. VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 

I. Government Catalogues. 

The Fourth Session of the International Statistical Congress 
was held in London in 1SG0, under the Presidency of the late Prince 
Consort. Mr. Monckton Milnes, in bringing up the Report on the 
Statistics of Literature, made the following remarks 

“ I think that all the members will agree in this, that the statistics of 
Literature are in truth the complement and crown of the Educational sta¬ 
tistics of a country. We can show by Educational statistics what we 
teach, and wo may show by our books what we have learnt. Therefore 
I think that every body will agree that the Statistics of Literature are as 
necessary as Educational Statistics.” p. 126. 

The first proposition adopted by the Section of the Congress 
on the Statistics of Literature was the following, drawn up by Mr. 
Winter Jones and Mr. Watts, both of the British Museum 

“ 1. The literary statistics of a country ought to embrace all that is 
the result of the exercise of the human intellect, as far as the same is 
manifested through the Press. The most ephemeral street ballad must find 
a placo in its details, no less than the work of the highest scientific cha¬ 
racter. The Press is called into operation so generally, its use is so 
necessary for the diffusion of information, so indispensable for the suc¬ 
cessful accomplishment of many of the most important transactions of life, 
that its statistics embraces, perhaps, a wider field than that of any 
other branch. It affords an index to the material, intellectual, and moral 
condition of a nation, and if carried sufficiently far, will show the special 
character of the industry of any country.” 

Mr. Marshman says, 

I he first Hindn who established a Pres 3 in Calcutta was Baboo 
Ram, a native of Hindustan. He was most liberally patronized by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq., and under his auspices brought through the Press various 
Editions of the SaDkrifc classics, which have proved of the highest advan- 
tage to those who cultivate that ancient tongue. He was followed by Gun- 
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, formerly employed in the Seram pore Press, who appears to 
have been the first who conceived the idea of printing works in the cur- 
re nfc language as a means of acquiring wealth. He appointed agents in 
i he chief towns and villages in Bengal, from whom his books were pur¬ 
chased with great avidity.” 

In 1820, there were four native presses in Calcutta “ in con¬ 
stant employ.” Mr. Marshman gives a list of 27 works, the total 
number, as far as he could ascertain, printed by natives up to that 
tune After roughly calculating the total number of copies he 
says, “ Fifteen thousand volumes printed and sold among the natives 
within the last ten years, a phenomenon, to which the country has 
been a stranger since the formation of the first, the incommunicable 
letters of the Vedas.’** 

Tho foilowiugsummary of the 27 books above mentioned is given 
by Mr. Marshman in his report on the Bengali works in tho South 
Kensington Exhibition last year 

“ Of these works, one was a treatise on law, one on astronomy, one 
on music, one on materia medica, two dictionaries, a satire on physicians 
or rather empirics, two treatises on women not over-chaste; one on the 
duties of man; one on the instruction of youth; and three describing 
the three kinds of men and women in the world. The rest were popular 
legends of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon.” 

The labours of the Rev. J. Long in collecting the statistics of 
Bengali Literature, are well-known. Tho Rev. J. Robinson, Bengali 
Translator to Government, aud the Rev. J. Wenger have also done 
good service. 

In 1863 tho Royal Asiatic Society applied to the Secretary of 
State for India for assistance in rendering available to Scholars 
171 Europe a knowledge of the current literature of India. Tho 
Local Governments were requested to furnish Annual Returns of 
Publications printed, as well as to follow out systematically tho 
long standing instructions of the late Court of Directors, for trans- 




* Quarterly Friend of India, No. 1. p. 123. 
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mitting to England copies of all works of interest and importance 
issuing from the Press of India.* 

The first Annual Returns were sent home in manuscript. Un¬ 
der Sec. 19 of Act XXV. of 1867, Quarterly Lists of Publications 
were printed as Supplements to the Government Gazettes. 

While this is a step in advance, the present system is far from 
satisfactory. To obtain the Madras Quarterly Catalogues, a person 
must pay Rs. 12 a year for the Fort St. George Gazette. To get 
similar information from other parts of India, he must take in all the 
Government Gazettes, incurring considerable expense. 

At first there was no attempt at Classification. Books of all 
sizes, in all languages, on all subjects, were intermingled in the order 
in which they were received* The principle seems to have been to 
give the least possible trouble to the compiler , and, as a consequence, 
to be of the least possible use to the reader. 

The latest Madras Catalogue contains three Divisions,—Books, 
Pamphlets, Miscellaneous. I believe classification according to Lan¬ 
guages is also to be introduced. 

The Government of India, on the 30th September 1870, direct¬ 
ed Publications to be classified annually according to subjects. The 
arrangement is given below, with the classification suggested by 
Mr. Winter Jones, and the one at present used by publishers at 
home :— 


Govt. Classification. 


Biography 

Drama. 

Fiction. 

History. 

Language. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poetry 

Politics, 

Philosophy. 


System of Mr. Winter 
Jones. 

A Religion. 

Subdivisions. 

B Jurisprudence. 

C Philosophy. 

D Science. 

Natural Science. 
Medical Science, &c. 
E Arts. 

Prints included. 

F Literature. 

Poetry. 


Home Publisher-'. 


Theology. 

Education. 

Juvenile. 

Novels. 

Law. 

Politics and Trade. 

Ai ts and Science. 
Travels. 

History & Biography. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Serials. 


* Abridged from the Iutroduction to the Bengali Catalogue, Bengal Records, No. XLI, 
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Classification. 


Religion. 

Science. 

Mathematics and 
Mechanics. 
Natural and other. 
v °yarres and Travels 
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System of Mr. Winter 
Jones. 

F Literature. 

Drama. 

Fiction, <&c. 

Ct Philosophy. 

Education, &c. 

H History. 

Geography. 

History, &c. 

I Bibliography. 

K Biography. 

L Periodical Publications. 
M Newspaper Literature. 
N Ballad,&c.,Literature. 5 * 



Home Publishers. 


Medicine. 
Belles Lettres. 
Miscellaneous. 


w Tho present Indian Classification is not at all satisfactory. In 
18ou a roa g h estimate, I found that of 529 publications regis- 
teied at Madras, 233, or 44 per cent., were religious. Educational 
woks, amounting to 1G4, were nest in number, but there is no liead- 
ing for them in the Government List! 

Ihe Classification should be carefully revised. In addition to this, 

J feW direc tions should bo appended for the guidance of Reporters! 

° facfc > ifc is very difficult to say how certain works should be, 

a9s ed. A iewed in ono light, they belong to poetry; in another, 
to religion. 


An Annual Catalogue, published separately for each Presidency, 
is greatly preferable to the present Quarterly Lists. The publica¬ 
tions could thus bo arranged for the whole year according to 
nnguages and subjects. A summary might be given at tho com¬ 
mencement. The form would bo much more convenient, and the 
expense to purchasers very much loss. 

A few copies of each Presidency Report might be bound up, 
preceded by a brief General Review. Ono volume would thus afford 
oetaila for the whoio of India. 


2. Madras Catalogues* 

Tho preparation of the Quarterly Catalogues of Books printed 
»l the Mad ras Presidency has from tho commencement been intrust- 

* Report of International Statistical Congress, p. 129. 
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''ecTto Mr. V. Ivristnama Charriar, Curator of the Government Book 
Depot. Reference has already been made to him as the real Director 
of Vernacular Education in this Presidency. To this should be 
added the office of Censor of the Press, exclusive of the Public 
Journals. His judgments of books are published “ By order of His 
Excellency the Governor in Council/' 

A few illustrations may be given on the manner in which his 
office lias occasionally been exercised. 

The Curator has a good word for a fiiend. A member of your 
Lordship’s Council must feel flattered by the following notice :— 

“ Exhortation to Graduates. The Hon’ble A. J. Arbuthnot. 

Few addresses delivered to the graduates of the Madras University 
were so generally welcomed and so thoroughly approved as this.” 2nd 
Quart. 1868, No. 54. 

Madras has had its u Battle of the Books.” Mr. Fowler is 
deservedly patronized by the Curator. The Quarter for March, .1868, 
contains a long complimentary notice of one of his Text-Books, 
concluding thus :— 

“ The work in fact belongs to a series bailed annually by good schools 
in this Presidency as text-books of great service.” No. 5. 

A rival production, by Mr. G. P. Savundranayagum Pillai, is 
thus noticed : — 

“ A close imitation in form of the Text-book (No. o) noticed above ; 
In fact some of the notes are nearly alike, except that they as well as the 
text abouud in typographical and other important errors.” No. 21. 

The Curator has the following notice of Mr. Fowler's Text- 
Book for 1870 :— 

li This is the best of the series of Text-books for the Matriculation 
Examination of J870.” 1st Quart., No. 72. 

A Missionary in Tinnevelly published a small Greek Grammar 
in Tamil for the use of Mission agents who wished to study the 
Greek New Testament. The learned Grecian remarks, 

“ Whatever may be the merit of this work, it is to bo feared that when 
the young student reaches the end, he will have still, to learn Greek, and 



.encounter the real difficulties which that language presents.” 1st 
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Quart, 18C8, No. 30. 

The Curator evidently admires Mr. Foster, and I fully admit 
that he lias rendered good service in many ways.. Iho Curator 

thus notices Mr. Foster’s Almanac ;— 

u The cheapest and perhaps the best of the Madras Almanacs, icii- 
dered attractive by a good style of binding and well executed and interesting 
illustrations of public buildings, &c. in Madras.” 1st Quart. 1868, No. 25. 
A week later he gets the Almanac of Messrs. Gantz Brothers. 

Ho pronounces the following judgment:— 

“ This number of the People’s Almanac looks better and move attrac¬ 
tive than the volumes of previous years, but it is not so cheap as a People s 
Almanac ought to be.” No. 43. 

The Curator very astutely manages at once b6th to " puft bis 
own wares/* and to, say a good word for his friend, Mr. Percival. 
Arcades ambo ! 

Ho expresses the following opinion of the ec First Book ot Les¬ 
sons'' of tho “ Department of Public Instruction :—" 

“ Admitted by all to be the best Tamil Primer for beginners, and 
used in all the Government and many of the Aided schools in this Plcsi- 
dency.” 1st Quart. 1868, No. 75. 

In tho 1st Quarter, 1870, he says of the same book :— 

“ This is also a reprint of the most popular school Primer in Madras, 
got up by the Educational Department for the use of Government 
Schools.” No. 82. 

Some remarks, not very complimentary, have been to ado regard¬ 
ing the Curator's idea3 about Maps, (Pago 120). I fear that his 
opinions about Primers" are rather antiquated. 

I fully admit that the Tamil of the Rev. P. PercivaVs School 
Hooks is greatly admired ; but as to the arrangement of the Lessons 
in tho First Book, ‘"Tis sixty years hence." The model seems to 
have been tho Primer which ho himself studied, as a child. It be¬ 
gins with all the letters of the Alphabet; next there are combina¬ 
tions of consonants and vowels, like ba, be, bi, &c. W ords then 
follow, but without any attempt at classification according to vowel 
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sounds, as is now seen in every good Primer published at home. 
As a proof how far behind the “ best Tamil Primer” is, I may men¬ 
tion that purely Native Bengali Primers have now adopted the Eng¬ 
lish arrangement. There are separate exercises on each vowel form. 
It is a very great relief to the children, and the progress is much 
more rapid. 

The Curator has a keen eye to business. I have no doubt the 
Government Book Depot has proved a financial success under his 
management. It has been suggested that the most appropriate 
inscription would be “ Dotheboys Hall.” I have heard the complaint 
made that the paper of the Government books is sometimes* so thin 
that two or three books are used up before the children finish them, 
in this way there is a doable gain to Government. The original 
cost of the paper is less, and there is the profit on two books instead 
of one. A gentleman complained to me that sometimes the type was 
not clear. But this objection merely shows the superior sagacity of 

the Curator. Children have sharp eyes, and it is a good exercise for 
them to decipher blurred letters. 

The Curator by no means wishes the Tamil Minor Poets to be 
mutilated. However, there is one sort of expurgation of which he 
approves. Noticing the edition of “Brief Sketches of Europe,” re¬ 
printed in 1869 for the Department, he says that it has been. 

Carefully cleared of all offensive passages with which the previous 
editions were disfigured.” 1st Quart 1870, No. 78. 

Time docs not permit me at present to compare editions and' 
find out the nature of the “ offensive passages” which “ disfigured” 
the early editions ; but I have some idea of their character. They 
probably resemble the changes alluded to at page 53. In this case, 
the Director must have been cognisant, and thought the “ mutila- 
iion both 4{ necessary*’ and u expedient.” 

But the Curator, ox cathedra , likewise pronounces opinion, with 

L. g. fho ] anebatantra. Bub there has been some improvement iu this respect. 
r i ho printing also is not alt equally bad Still, the appearance of the books is not 
creditable to the Department. 
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action of f ‘ His Excellency the Governor in Council/ 5 on tho 
Religious literature of the Madras Presidency. 

It has been said that the Curator is an orthodox Hindu. He 
thus notices one of the publications of the Madras Hindu Re¬ 
formers : — 


“ An exposition in Tamil by the Secretary to the Madras Veda Samaj 
°f a Bengali work on Brahmism. There are errors to be met with both in 
the Texts quoted and the paraphrase given in Tamil. 55 1st Quart. 1870, 
No. 137, 

The Curator thus reproves some zealous Hindu controversial¬ 
ists :— 

“ This is a book of controversy, or a reply to Book No. 64, in the 
catalogue for the 2nd quarter of 1860, in which the writers seem to in¬ 
dulge themselves in unseemly expressions of contempt which can be of no 
real service to their own cause.’* 4th Quart. 1870, No. 10. 


A good Roman Catholic would perhaps say of Simon Stylites 
that ’he died in the u odour of sanctity/ 5 A profane Orangeman 
might assert that it was an “ odour 55 of a different, description. 
The Saivas, the most numerous Hindu sect in South India, admire 
the Stylites mode of life. There is a short notice by tho Curator 
of a small work : — 

u A Tract reciting the moral teaching and superstitious ideas of a 
Pariah ascetic or madman that lived half a century ago. Yemalaawamy 
ls tho name of his favourite god or priest, and the fact of his having lived 
iu filth aud rambled about tho streets with a bundle of old shoes and 
slippers is considered a meritorious act by the writer of this Tract.” 2nd 
Quart, 1871, No. 29. 


The following opinion is expressed of a poem addressed to 
Parvati:— 


“ A pocra of considerable literary merit in praise of Sivakaini or 
Parvathi, full of piety and devotion.” 2nd Quart. 1870, No. 116. 

The goddess thus piously adored may be briefly noticed. Sho 
lias several other names, Durga, Kali and Devi, are the most noted. 
A full account of her is given iu Moor's Hindu Pantheon. Her 
husband, Siva, says, “The flesh of tho antelope and rhinoceros give 
my beloved” (i.o- the goddess Kali) delight for live hundred years- 
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■y a human sacrifice, 


<SL 

attended by the forms laid down, Devi is 


pleased one thousand years ; and by a sacrifice of three men, one 
hundred thousand years.” Moor quotes the invocation of Kali by the 
sacrificer : “ 0 horrid-toothed goddess ! eat, cut, destroy all the 

malignant, cut with this axe ; bind, bind ; seize, seize ; drink blood. 
Salutation to Kali.”* She is patroness of that respectable fra¬ 
ternity the Thugs. 


Parvati, the mountain-born, is a milder form of the goddess. 
At page 02 of Moor’s work there is a picture of some ascetics, on 
their backs with their legs up, “ full of piety and devotion, 5 ’ engaged 
in the worship of Parvati. 

Parvati is the mother of Ganesa. (See page 10.) The Skanda 
Parana, a celebrated Tamil work, contains the following little epi¬ 
sode in the <c private life” of Siva and Parvati. One day they were 
gambling with dice. The stakes on one side were Parvati s jewels. 
1 arvati actually won ; but her mean husband claimed the stakes, 
and made a sign to Vishnu to support him in his falsehood ! This 
is not a Missionary fiction. 

But the warmest admiration of the Curator is reserved for the 
Vaishnava productions. He thus exposes tho errors of his heretical 
countrymen, and extols the sect to which he belongs himself. Re¬ 
ferring to <c The Three Truths” of the great Vyasa Ramanuja Chari 
he says, 

“ The system of religious philosophy propounded in this extensive 
work and admired and followed by the Vaishnavas of Southern India,f 
maintains among other rational doctrines that the human soul is nob quite 
one with the divine essence, and that there is but one Brahman or one 
Supreme, whoso influence pervades all spirit and matter in such a way as 
not to lose personal identity, and who possesses all good attributes ;— 
which are much nearer the truth than the nondual theory of the Advaila 


* Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, pp. 81, 82. 

f At page 48 I have stated that I believe tho Curator is a Vadagalai. 1 made 
particular inquiries, and this is what I was told. If ho is a Tengalai, which 1 now 
lb ink possible, I most humbly apologize. 
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and the assertions that the deity is void of qualities, and that the 
world and all its visible forms are unreal and delusive. This is a raro 


Sanscrit work of surpassing merit, teaching a profound religious philoso¬ 
phy with little admixture of what belongs to ceremonies and sacrifices ot 
the ritualistic part of Hinduism.” 1st Quart. 186S, No. 129. 

Another Vaislmava work is equally commended :—- 
The stanzas, or cliaunts, 1,000 in number, here presented with a 
complete commentary, are composed in different poetical measures, and aro 
usually chanted by the Yaishnavas in their temples during their ceremo¬ 
nies, as they are eminently devotional in sentiment, and are calculated to 
call off the mind from secular thoughts, and to awaken those feelings of 
adoration, gratitude, and repentance which divine greatness and goodness 
should excite.” 2nd Quart. 18G8, No. 59. 

I hold, my Lord, that the foregoing remarks are utterly inde¬ 
fensible. What right has the Madras Government to decide upon 
the merits of rival Almanacs or rival Text-Books ? The Government, 
according to the Queen's Proclamation, professes perfect religious 
neutrality, yet in an official document the doctrines of a large por¬ 
tion of the Hindus of South India are condemned, while those of 
the rival sect are extolled. Why, also, should the influence of the 
British Government be prostituted iu support of the worship of 
Parvati or Vishnu ? 

But I bring another charge against the Curator. I now beg 
respectfully to solicit the attention of your Lordship in Council to 
the following extract from his Report for the 2nd Quarter of 
1871. The remarks under No. 9, on u Minor Poets, First Book,” 
published by the Christian Vernacular Education Society, are a° 
follows :— 

“ An expurgated Edition of three of the minor poems used in Tamil 
Schools, in which some of the old versos aro omitted and others altered, 
and even replaced by others, newly coined to remove from the poems all 
allusions to Hindu religion and mythology.” 

Compare with the above a former notice of the same work :—- 

“ This and the following books down to No. G6 aro tho expurgated 


sr 


* Sco GovctV Folk Songs of India, p, y. 
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^editions of tlio Tamil Minor Poets in single parts used in Christian Ver¬ 
nacular Schools.” 3rd Quart, 1868, No. 62. 

It will be observed that these descriptions differ. Why is this ? 
I have no doubt that it arose from Mr. Powell, having in the inter¬ 
val between the publication of the two editions, expressed it as his 
opinion that “it is neither necessary nor expedient to cut out every 
word or phrase involving the religious ideas of the Hindus.’* 

His Fidus Achates probably thought that the remarks under 
No. 9 would “please master.” I fully acquit Mr. Powell of blame. 
He will be the first to sa} r , non tali anxilio. 

It is perfectly true that verses have been omitted. A list of 
them is given at the end of each poem. The omissions from the 
iirst piece, Attisudi, may be given to show their character. 

The Invocation to Ganesa has been already quoted (page 12). 

16. Bathe on Saturday. 

Saturday is supposed to be a lucky day. Besides, I should rather 
say, Bathe every day. 

56. Serve Tirana oil, i. t., Vishnu. 

61. Live as your countrymen do. 

62. Listen not to the words of women. 

66. Do that which your countrymen'approve. 

93. Literally, Be joined to wife’s shoulders. 

103. Spend your days associated with your countrymen. 

Objections to some of the above have already been noticed. 

The second charge is that the Society “altered” “verses” 
The reason assigned is to “ remove all allusions to Hindu religion 
and mythology.” I have had the work carefully examined. The 
only two verses, so far as I am aware, which differ from the Govern¬ 
ment edition aro the following :— 

In the Attisudi, verse 73, the differences are. 

Gov. Ed. Ncivana nanukel. 

C. V. E. S. Noivinei nanukel. 

In both cases the meaning is the same, “ Do not practise mean 
deeds.” There is not the slightest reference to Hinduism. The 
C, V. E, S. reading was adopted, because it is given in the editions 
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by two Hindu pandits, held in the highest esteem in Madras, Arumuga 
Navalar and Ramanuja Cavirayar. 


The other alteration is in the Konreiventhan, line 78. 

Gov. Ed. Muttorsollu vartteiyaxnirtam.. 

C. V. E. S. Muttorsol vaftteijamirtam. 

One syllable is left out, the reading of Visagaperumal Iyer, 
(ex-head Tamil Pundit of the Presidency College) being preferred 
as grammatically more correct.* But the meaning is the same, and 
has nothing to do with religion, “ The words of the old are ambro¬ 
sia.” 

I challenge the Curator to prove his assertion that u verses” 
have been “ replaced by others) newly coined." 

The article from the Madras Times , quoted in the Preface, 
shows that on the strength of the statement made by the Curator, 
the Society with which I am connected was publicly denounced as 
issuing books “ shamefully garbled/' it was said to “deceive for 
the cause," “bo cheat for the cause,” the members of the Society were 
characterised as ce misguided but zealous advocates of dishonesty and 
garbling.” Although the accusation was soon partially detracted,t 
this does not altogether nullify the evil. The charge had the most 
prominent place in the issue • the partial retraction was in a much 
less conspicuous position in another paper. A friend who read the 
former, overlooked the latter. 

Even although it should be proved, which I question, th/it there 
18 “ uew, y coined matter 0 in the “commentary,” that will not justify 
the Curator, for his assertion was with regard to “verses/ 1 

The article in the Madras Times is headed “A New Christi¬ 
anity.” A more appropriate title would be An Old Accusation. 
' Ve ai ' e charged with saying, “ Let ns do , vil that good may come.” 

* I am told that both readings might be grammatically improved. 

+ Tho " newly coined matter’* is now said to bo in the tomrntniary not in the 
poems themselves.” The Editor reserves l< tho right to criticise the less objectionable 
degree of garbling which the hook actually contains.” It* tho Editor will point ont 
where this has been done, tho necessary corrections will be made; bur, 1 am not award 
that such is tho case. 
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The writer overlooked the introductory clause, “ And not father 
as we be slanderously reported, and as some affirm that we say, Let 
us &cIf even the “ chiefesfc apostle” had to rebut such a charge, 
it is not strange that it should be brought against those who are 
feebly endeavouring to follow in his footsteps. A greater than 
laid said. If they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more shall they call them of his household.” 

There are Englishmen who would sing pecans over the discomfi¬ 
ture of the “ forlorn hope’ of c * six hundred,”* now scattered over 
the plains of India, each contending with a host. - ! For this we are pre¬ 

mia is about the number of the European and American Missionaries iu India, 
+ The “Failure of Missions” lias, indeed, already been frequently proclaimed. 
The average contributions per head of the ohurc&going people of Britain for Foreign 
Missions is about one half-penny a week. After such heroic self-sacrifice on their 
part, the “Failure” must be in the mode of attack by the “ Light Brigade.” The 
expenditure on Chaplains, &c. for Europeans in India is nearly one-lialf of what is 
spent on Foreign Missions, taking the charges iu 1861 as the basis of the latter. W ere 
it possible, it would be interesting to compare the respective results. The fact is, 
that poor human nature is the most difficult of all soils io cultivate. It is as bad iu 
it i way as Runyan's Slough of Despond, which swallowed up twenty thousand cart¬ 
loads of wholesome instructions, but was the Slough of Despond still. 

But tho “ Failure of Missions” follows as a corollary from an older general pro¬ 
position,-—the “ Failure of Christianity.” Rogers, after quoting a boast of Woolston’s, 
says, “Similarly, a score of assailants of the Bible have appeared and vanished since 
his day ; each proclaiming, jutt as ho liiinself went to the bottom, that he had given 
the Bible its death-blow !” 

Gi ulstono thinks that Christianity, notwithstanding its alleged “Failure,” lias 
done good work in its day. “ I sec that for the last fifteen hundred years Christianity 
has always marched in tho van of all huma;. improvement and civilization, and it has 
harnessed to its car all that is great and glorious in the human race.” 

He expressed the following opinion with regard to its future :— 

“ It is a period when undoubtedly more has been written and more has been said 
in a form afc least that is serious and earnest, and which commends itself to the 
thoughts and reflections of men, with tho purpose at least of greatly modiliying and 
akering the grounds of Christian conviotion, to say the least, than has been the case 
for many centime?. Rut at tho same time the strong conviction, I thinly, remains iti 
our understandings and »«ur ccnscionoes, (hat Christianity continues to be that which 
it has been heretofore, the greul medicine for the diseases of human nature, tho great 
Consolation for its sorrows ; the groat 'day to its weakness, the main and or.lv suffi- 
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NOTICE TO NATIVE TRESSES- 




^bufc I do complain tliat bolts, charged with foul calumny, 
should be hurled against us, forged in an arsenal of the British 
Government. I fully hope that effectual steps will be taken by your 
Lordship to prevent the future recurrence of such attacks. 

3. Proposed Notice to Native Presses. 

I quite expect, my Lord, to be accused ot prudery” by some 
on account of the following remarks, as I have already been charged 
with “ dishonesty.” Still, I deem it right to submit them for con¬ 
sideration. 


cieut guide iu the wilderness of the world. Somehow or other, even those who may 
upon intellectual grounds bo questioning many of its details, yet scarcely venture to 
impeach its moral authority and power. Never, probably, was there a time whon the 
Christian pulse, if I may so speak, of those who believe in Christianity, never at 
least in recent times has there been a period in which that pulse boat moro warmly 
and moro freely ; and if this time is a time of crisis, it is not the first time of crisis 
that Christianity lias known. The Church and the religion of Christ are very old. 
They have endured for eighteen centuries. In the course of those eighteen centuries 
they have encountered mauy dangers. Many have been the times when timid hearts 
took fright, and 'when the unstable man anticipated to be overthrown. There were 
times in the early periods of the Church when a Pagan reaction threatened to over¬ 
throw the territory that had been gained by the Gospel. There were times when 
superstition threatened to put out the light. There were times when the revival of 
ragan learning threatened to seduce and draw away the whole Christian intellect 
of the world from the* light of the Gospel and from the worship of tho Saviour 
Thoreforo do not let us suppose that the trial which has come upon this ago is some¬ 
thing wholly new and unheard of. Only let us wait a little. 4 Ho that believetb,’ wo 
arc told * shall not make haste.’ ‘ Lot us abide tho issue.’ Iu the meantime, however, 
wo must nob neglect duty.” Meeting of S. P. G., 1867. 

Along with the above, it may bo interesting to give tho following from Disraeli : — 

“ There is no reason to believe that tho Teutonic rebellion of this century ngaiust 
the Divine truths intrusted to the Semites will ultimately meet with more success 
than tho Celtic insurrection of tho preceding age. Both liavo been sustained by tho 
highest intellectual gifts that human nature has ever displayed; but when the tumult 
subsides tho Divine truths arc found to be not less prevalent than before, and simply 
because they are divine. Man brings to the study of the oracles moro learning and 
more criticism than of yore ; and it is well that it should he so, The documents will 
yet bear a greater amount both of erudition and examination than they have receive 
but the Word of God is eternal, and will survive the spheres.” Preface to his Col¬ 
lected Works. Quoted in Odcutt ' Christian lntell jcncer , dan. IS71 
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The Rev. J. Long, it is well known, lias for } T ears carefully stu¬ 
died the popular literature of Bengal. The Calcutta Revieiu , after 
describing the obscenity, superstition and raarvellousness which 
" form the principal ingredients of that seasoning which alone can 
render a book palatable to the popular taste of Bengal,” adds : — 

‘ ■ Impossible as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that the Ben¬ 
gali mind has discovered depths of profligacy lower still than these al¬ 
ready pointed out. There are pamphlets for sale in the Calcutta bazaars 
written for the express purpose of reducing bestiality to a systematic 
theory. Had we not seen them, we could not have believed in their exis¬ 
tence. 

It is an instructive fact, that the inculcation of vice in these obscene 
books is invariably perpetrated under the screen of the national religion. 
Ihe title page prominently exhibits the names of some of the popular 
divinities. The book itself always opens with a formal invocation of 
two or three of them, and almost every new section commences with a 
prayer.” 

Chiefly through the exertions of the Rev. J, Long, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, about 1854, passed a law similar to what is known 
as Lord Campbell’s Act iu England. There were a few convictions 
under the Act, and it put a stop to the publication of books of the 
worst class. 

The question now is, whether Government might not take a 
step in advance ? There are some native books which, though they 
cannot be said to be obscene on the whole, contain very objection¬ 
able passages. Might not a notice be issued to printers requiring 
them to omit such in future editions ? 

There are two classes of passages which J. think ought to bo 
expunged. Some very filthy extracts have been printed chiefly to. 
enable a judgment to be formed on this point. 

Iho first are descriptions of a certain part of the female pei*- 
;joil Stanza 1 / 3, quoted at page 35, is a mild example. 

The second are those in which the (< rites mysterious of con¬ 
nubial love” arc celebrated, as it were, before the sun. Seo stanzas 
]()7 —170 at page 34. » 
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One or two notices from the Quarterly Catalogues may be given 
showing the nature of some of the books printed. 


In the Catalogue for the Fourth Quarter ISGS, there is the 
following:— 

“ A Song Book, erotic in kind, though addressed ostensibly to 
Ranganatha. The matter of some of the pieces is very coarse.” No. 50. 

First Quarter, 18G8. <c Story of an ancient King.” 

A play founded on a fictitious Indian tale in which the career of a 
prince is sketched with his amours and marringes, as well as his heroic 
deeds. It contains some very obscene passages deserving to be expung¬ 
ed.” Xo. 99. 

Tho following notice is of a work composed by a late Tamil 
Pandit of the Presidency College ! 

“ This is the reprint of a poem of 100 stanzas by a late Tamil Pandit 
of the Presidency College, apparently composed in illustration of the rules 
of the Sanskrit work on Amatory Poetry, well known as the Rasamanjari, 
and describing the Xayaki or the heroine aud her different kinds of pain, 
such as fainting, loathing of food, &c., occasioned by the passion of love. 
When it first appeared twenty years ago, Tamil scholars praised it from 
an artistic point of view, for its beautiful and pleasant diction and the 
happy touches and felicities of language, but the erotic matter of the book 
has always been spoken of in terms of reproach.1st Quarter, 18G8. No. 

The law written upon the conscience, though its lines have been 
almost obliterated, still faintly bears witness for God. The Hindu 
young men themselves feel that it is wrong for the University to 
require them to study such passages as have been quoted. The Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction for the North-West Provinces, in his 
Report for J863-64, has the following remarks:— 

“ The Urdu subjects for the current year are not desirable books to 
place in tho hands of students. The books I take exception to are the 
Nasr-i-be»Na::ir 9 Fasanah~l-Ajaib. To these may be added “ Selections 
from tho Poets,” (for the same examination) published by authority, on 
the subject of which have been addressed by a gentleman recent^ in 
charge of a large private (affiliated) institution. lie say a (March 18G4) 

“ Our head maulvie told me that the book was so immoral and Wrab (bad) 
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in every way, that no respectable Mahomcdan would allow bis son to read 
it* Yet the book must be digested for examination, whether moral or 
immoral. ” 

The above extract shows that even respectable Muhammadans 
bad more sense of decency than tbe Members of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University who prescribed srch works. 

It is fully admitted that the utmost caution is necessary on 
the part of Government where caste is supposed to be concerned. 
Babu Shiv Prasad says, 

tc No European can form, though they ought to form, a correct idea 
of tbe difference between tbe prejudices of caste and those of religion. 
Give a couple of gold mohurs to a Pandit, and he will cheerfully compose 
a book in refutation of bis own religion ; but give him a glass of water, 
openly touched by you, even through the medium of a stick, a hundred 
feet long, and he will not drink it, though you offer him a thousand gold 
mohurs! ... The people know that the Government is a Christian one, 
let it act openly as a true Christiau , the people will never feel themselves 

disappointed. They will only admire it .But take care that you do not 

interfere with their caste, you do not force them to eat the food cooked 
by another in the jails ; or thrust grease down their throat with the car¬ 
tridges made by Europeans.”* 

The British Government, as a rule, has shown a criminal timidity 
in not pursuing the course which the law of God and the best interests 
of the people themselves demanded. For half a century after the 


Battle of Plassey, infant icideat Saugor was tolerated; for twenty years 
later, the Suttee fires blazed almost in sight of Government House."!’ 

It was with great fear and trembling that, in 1813, Missionaries 
were allowed to preach in India and a Bishop was appointed. Mr. 
Twining then predicted that our empire in India was “ not worth 
a year’s purchase.’* Kaye says, 

(c On the 21st of November, 1811, the first Indian Bishop ascended 
the steps of one of tho ghats of Calcutta. His landing, in his own words, 
was ‘without eclat , for fear of alarming the prejudices of the natives.* 

Thoughts of a Native on the Rebellion, pp. IS, 19. 
f Tn tho year 1819 ihore wero 421 cases of Suttee reported in tho Calcutta division 
Kayo s Administration of the East India Company, p. 531. 
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t£ And so commenced the episcopal period of Christianity in India. 
There was no commotion—no excitement on its dawn. Offended Hindoo- 
18m did not start up in arms ; nor indignant Mali om ©danism raise a war 
cv y of death to the infidel. ... No one looked differently ; no one felt dif¬ 
ferently * and it really seemed probable, after all, that British dominion 
111 *be East would survive the episcopal blow* 

“ The truth is, that such of the natives—the better educated and more 
intelligent few—as really thought anything about the matter, thought 

* better of us for evincing this outward respect for our religion, and 
have thought the better of us and our faith ever since.”* 

-Tn carrying out the proposal made with reference to tho Press, 
I um convinced that Government would have the approval of the 
uiost influential part of the Native community, and chat any slight 
opposition would proceed only from a few Europeans or Natives in¬ 
stigated by them. 

Every Native Press, I believe, is now licensed. Tt would simply 
be nece$$ary to issue a circular to tho Proprietors on the subject, 
and in all future licenses to add an explanatory clause. 

Eor some time offenders should bo dealt with very leniently, 
being discharged with a reprimand and a nominal fine. 

No rash action is proposed. What I beg to suggest is, that the 
Duke of Argyll consult >Sir Bartlo Prere, Sir Robert Montgomery, 
and Sir II. S. Maine, how far steps may be taken in the direction pro¬ 
posed. Their decision would bo accepted by all. If, however, it is 
thought that immediate action is advisable, so much the better. 

VI. SUMMARY. 

This long Letter must now be brought to a close. I am sorry 
that it was not written earlier; but, as has been already stated, I 
had no intention of addressing your Lordship till I saw from the 
Madras Times of 15th December last, that all my efforts hitherto 
bad apparently been in vain. 

Tho sands of your Lordship's Indian administration have 
almost run. Thoughts may now bo passing through your mind 
similar to Arnold’s, when he made his last entry in his Journal, 

# Kayo’s Administration of the East India Company, pp. 646.647. 
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soon I must write vixL I regret that we lose your Lordship jilst at 
the time when important measures are being carried out, and your 
experience is doubly valuable. The words of the poet may be 
repeated, 

u Talents lost* 

When best employed, and wanted most.” 

Still, a good deal may yet be accomplished. It has happened, 
after a long and doubtful struggle between two hosts, that the last 
hays of the setting sun have been employed by one in a vigorous 
movement along the line, and victory lias crowned the effort. I hope, 
that the last days of your Lordship’s Administration may be the 


most fruitful in good results 

Proposals rnado may now be briefly recapitulated. 

Existing Vernacular School Books. —Pancha Tantra. This 
book should be struck off the list. I dare say it is a great favourite 
with the Curator; but although he may protest against the course 
as neither necessary nor expedient,” I should carry it out. The 
opinion of Dr. Caldwell has been given at page 25. If ray memory 
serves me right, Mr. Arbuthnot expressed similar views when 
Director of Public Instruction. 

Some of the best stories may be incorporated in the revised 
Series of books. 

Kathamavjar In its prosent state this is quite unfit for 
educational purposes. The same course should be taken with 
reference to it as the Pancha Tantra. 

The Minor Poets. This should be expurgated. A few more 
verses should be struck out besides those omitted in the Christian 
V< macular Education Society’s edition. The latter has been accept¬ 
ed at the University Examinations, which is so far a guarantee ; 
but I proposed both to the Senate and the Director to make their 
own revision. 


The best course, however, as already recommended, is to 
up pend Selections to the Prose Leading Books. 

Mr. Arbuthnot certainly intended the book to bo expurgated,* 
* Report on Public Instruction, 1S57'58, p. PO. 









VERNACULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

believe gave directions to tlio Rev. P. Pevcival on the subject. 
^7 own opinion is that tho latter, in a “ pet,” because his altera¬ 
tions in the text had been found fault with, allowed all the idolatrous 
an d superstitious passages in the original to remain.* 

Nalcbdiyar. This work should be struck oft the list in its pre- 
sent form. Well-selected extracts would bo useful. &ome of the 
' orses at present included would be an acceptable contribution to 
Punch, e. g., that leprosy is caused by eating crabs ! This certainly 
^ould give the people of England a most exalted idea of the wisdom 
'with which tho Madras Educational Department is administered. 

Naishada. This book is utterly unfit for schools.. See Mr. Per- 
cival’s own opinion and tho extracts, pp. 3T-34. 

Muthuri. This is one of the Tamil c< Minor Poems. 5 ' It should 


bu expurgated. 

Want of timo has prevented an examination of books in other 
vernaculars ; but tho samo principle will apply to every language. 

I hopo that all schools established directly by Municipalities 
will be required to uso only tho books sanctioned by tho Educa¬ 
tional Department. Without this, the Curator may bo able to 
secure the introduction of the books “ full of piety and devotion,” 
eulogized in his Catalogue. This is one strong reason against his 
retention in his present post. He is certainly not the “ right man 
in the right place. 0 


This Letter will bo sent to friends all over India. I should 
feel deeply obliged by being informed of similar objectionable pass¬ 
ages in Government School Cooks in other Presidencies, if such 
exist. 

The Editor of tho Madras Times wishes to know whether I in¬ 
tend to “ raise Exeter Hall.” Liko a canny Scotchman, I say 
that u depends on circumstances.’' I might get large cartoons copied 
from Moor's Hindu Pantheon for Exeter Hall, and thou describe, to 
an admiring audience, the various gods and goddesses commended 

# At the time, I talked over tho matter both with Mr. Arbuthnot and Air. Pt rciral. 
'J'ho above is tho impression left on my mind. 
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to the notice of the children in Madras Government schools. There 


is another course which would give me less trouble. I might send 
home copies of the Tamil Minor Poets and Naladiyar, with an imago 
of Ganesa, to the Earl of Shaftesbury, begging him to ask the 
Duke of Argyll in the House of Lords, whether the worship of 
our “ fat friend" is enjoined in the Madras School Books, and also 
about the horrible consequences of eating crabs. 

But I may tell the Editor of the Madras Times that I do not 
think either of the above courses will be necessary. 

It is to be expected that orthodox Hindus will prefer native 
books as they are. The same views may be entertained by men 

who have “ mingled among the heathen and learned their ways”_ 

Hinduised Englishmen, as they are styled by Sir James Macintosh. 
There are also Europeans who do not object to the teaching of any 
superstition except Christianity. But, notwithstanding the risk of 
being charged with “ weakness” by the Madras Times, Ido not think 
that your Lordship, or Lord Mayo, or the Duke of Argyll, will con¬ 
sent to such a course. Whether it was “ a most praiseworthy act” 
lor a Dravidian poet to invoke Ganesa, is not the point at issue. 
The question is, whether it is “a most praiseworthy act” for your 
Lordship to require such an invocation to be studied in the Schools 
of a Government which professeB “perfect religious neutrality ?” 
—whether it is a “ most praiseworthy act” for your Lordship, as a 
professing Christian, to teach a “ poor Hindu” child to worship an 
idol for success in his studies ? 


I earnestly hope that your Lordship, before you leave tho 
shores of India, will forbid the teaching of idolatry, superstition, 
trickery, and indecency, in any Government Schools in the Madras 
Presidency. 


II. An Improved Educational Series for India.— At tho 
International Exhibition of 1871,1 believe Dr. George Smith did 
not commend very highly the Educational Literature of India. Ono 
of the greatest services your Lordship can render to tho country 
will be to aid in securing an Educational /Series worthy of the 
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c< Queen of the East,’ 7 so that at the next great Exhibition she 
311 ay take her proper place among tho nations. A despatch recom¬ 
mending the proposal to the Secretary of State will bo the nrsfc 
s tep. Your Lordship's departure, whilo it may be disadvantage¬ 
ous in other respects, will here be beneficial, for personal influence 
ut home will most conduce to a successful issue. 

Your Lordship is aesthetically disposed and fond of architec¬ 
ture, A. few months ag'o, I saw with much pleasure the progress made 
in restoring the Madura Palace. With the strong light and shade 
°f an Indian sun, the interior court would yield a beautiful photograph, 
which might bo one of the woodcuts in the Geography. 

The Manuals, mentioned at pp. 99, 101, and 10G, with tho Pam¬ 
phlet for Soldiers, would be useful in their place. E or them, also 
most can be done at home. 

III. University Studies* Before your Lordship resigns tho 
Chancellorship, I earnestly hope that you will recommend the study 
of Moral Philosophy in every College Class. The introduction of 
tho History of tho Jews, &c., as Optional Subjects is also a matter 
of great importance. 


In an intellectual point of view, tho teaching of Physical Science 
would be highly advantageous. 


Tho Vice-Chancellor, I have no doubt, will warmly support 
such recommendations. 


IV. Medical Education. The tlirco principal points are tho 
following :— 

A full Report on Native Medicine. Some hints of value may 
thus be obtained; but perhaps tho chief use will be to show what 
Native Practitioners should be cautioned against. Tho Census will 
enable some information to be given about the number of Native 
Doctors, which might be incorporated. 

2. Tho Establishment of Vernacular Medical Classes. There 
should bo one for Town Doctors at the Presidency. A few experi¬ 
mental classes for Village Doctors might bo opened in the Mofussil 
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The Mysore and Travancore Governments might be recom¬ 
mended to establish Medical Schools, if none already exist iu their 
territories. 

3. Glasses for Midwives at every Zillah Station. 

^ . Vernacular Literature, Here also recommendations fall 
under three heads. 

1. The issue of an A nnual Classified List of Boolcs 'printed, in 
Hie Presidency .—ihe Quarterly Catalogues may be continued if 
necessary. 

2. An Inquiry into the mode in which the present Quarterly 
Catalogues have been prepared . 

3. The Practicability of suppressing obscene passages in boohs 
ivhich, on the whole, are unobjectionable in this respect 

Final Review by Governors. 

The Indian Viceroy and Governors are called upon to discharge 
offices involving grave responsibility, under new and difficult condi¬ 
tions. Men who have spent their lives in the East and who have 
mixed most freely with the people, frankly confess their great ignor¬ 
ance of the country in many respects* From the day a Governor 
lands, there is much routine duty demanding attention, which abridg*" 
cs greatly the time available for the study of the country as a 
whole. No wise man will be hasty in forming plans. Even after 
they have been matured, there is often the Ct weary waiting” on 
Calcutta, or reference homo. Years thus slip quickly past. To 
add to all, the time may be one of financial pressure, so that schemes 
which would otherwise have been sanctioned at once, must remain 
in abeyance. It must bo trying to a Governor, desirous of benefiting 
the millions placed for a time under his administration, to be obliged 
to leave before his plans can be carried out. His successor may 
liavo different tastes, and thus highly beneficial projects may be 
.abandoned, at least for a time. 

It seems very desirable, therefore, that every Viceroy, Gover¬ 
nor, and Lieutenant-Governor, should devote the last two or three 
months of his tenure of cilice chiefly to a general review of the 
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ry under liis administration, and give his most mature views 
with regard to improvements necessary and practicable in each 
department. To be complete, it should describe, “What I 
found ; what I did.; what I left undone/' However, the two first 
heads of such a review would be dangerous ground, though Lord 
Dalhousie wrote a noble Minute of a similar character. But these 
objections would not apply to the last. 

It may be said that Governors already write n q end of Minutes. 
This is true; but official documents are so very numerous, that a 
general examination of them is given up in despair. The last Gazette 
gives a list of 52 papers placed at the disposal of the Press on the 
9th January. 

But the Governors final Review would be looked upon as a sort 
of legacy, and no document would bo regarded with more interest 
either by his successor or the public. The most precious shelf in a 
Madras Governor's Library would be a series of volumes containing 
such Reports from Sir Thomas Munro downwards. 


Kven if a Governor were disposed to overlook favorite projects 
of his predecessor, the publication of the final Report would put the 
press in possession of the ex-Govern oris views, and public opinion 
might compel their being carried out. 


But I feel that some of the foregoing remarks have a wider 
bearing. Even men who can look back on half a life time in India, 
must have, to a largo extent, the same feeling. The late Mr. Thoma¬ 
son, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, one of the 
noblest members of a noble Service, wrote :— 

“ If we carefully examine history, we shall find that generations pass- 
od away in the gradual accomplishment of objects which our impatient 
expectations wish to see crowded into the brief space of our own lives. 
^ G ^ust bear in p&iiencc and hope, and soo labourer alter labourer pass 
through the field, expectation after expectation disappointed, and at length 
bo content to pass ourselves from the stage in full faith and confidence 
that God, in His own way and in His own time, will bring about the groat 



^Ti, summary; 

ctcIs which His truth is pledged to accomplish. For us, in the present 
day, the important practical consideration hs, that each should labour in 
his own part to help on the good work, and strive to bear his evidence to 
the truth by example and precept if not by direct instruction. K 

We serve a good Master* When David sought to erect the 
temple, though his desire was not gratified, ho had the encourage¬ 
ment; “ Whereas it was in thine heart to build an house unto my 
name, thou -didst well that it was in thine heart.” Let us do what 
lies in our power, and leave the result with God. 

Last year I wandered over the ruined Residency of Lucknow, 
musing on the terrible scenes it had witnessed. There were many 
points of attraction ; but the central object of interest was the tomb 
of the hero of the defence. When we, too, sleep with our fathers, 
whatever imperfections may have mingled with our services, may 
the spirit of the epitaph be truthfully applied to us; “ Here lies Henr / 
Lawrence , who tried to do his duty. 1 ’ 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's obedient and humble Servant, 

JOHN MURDOCH* 

Madras, 22 nd January , 1872. 
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